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BELOVED  INDIA 


By  Arthur  Moore 


"  The  Englishman,  straining  to  hold  his  loved  India  — Kinglake. 
“  To  the  Land  we  live  in  !  " — A  British  toast  in  India. 


DO  we  still  love  India  ?  Is  she  worth  holding  ?  Can  we 
hold  her,  and  against  whom  or  what  shall  we  be  put  to 
the  strain  ? 

In  a  Commonwealth  of  Nations  evolving  towards  the  ideals 
of  Ottawa,  and  holding  together  by  economic  bonds  woven 
out  of  preferences  based  on  blood  and  language,  on  a  common 
profession  of  Christianity,  on  imponderable  loyalties  of  culture 
and  on  memories  of  misty  islands  in  Northern  seas,  will  India 
be  a  strength  or  a  weakness  ?  Is  there  even  any  room  at  all 
in  this  new  kind  of  empire  for  “  the  brightest  jewel  of  the 
British  Crown  **,  if  it  flashes  with  colour  problems  instead  of 
sparkling  with  the  single  white  light  of  the  diamond  ? 

A  foreigner  might  perhaps  accuse  us  of  overrating  our  own 
strength,  but  I  shall  carry  most  Britons  with  me  when  I  say 
that  we  know  in  our  own  minds  that  if  as  a  nation  we  love 
India  enough  we  can  hold  her  against  all  comers  and  forces. 
We  are  not  decadent,  and  where  our  national  will  is  set  and 
where  we  have  faith,  there  we  still  go  through. 

But  there  are  doubts  of  our  desire  in  thoughtful  minds.  The 
late  Lord  Rawlinson,  when  Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 
several  times  expressed  such  doubts  to  me.  He  felt  a  pride 
in  our  work  in  India,  but  wondered  whether  it  were  not  nearly 
done.  The  fragmentary  condition  of  the  peninsula  and  its 
isolation  from  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  enabled 
us  to  build  an  empire,  and  render  it  a  service  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves.  But  Indians  had  long  histories  and  great  literatures 
of  their  own,  and  had  now  assimilated  enough  of  western 
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civilisation  to  make  a  political  connection  difficult.  In  Africa, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  vast  undeveloped  continent, 
inhabited  largely  by  primitive  people  with  neither  history  nor 
literature,  who  were  willing  to  discard  their  own  religious  beliefs 
for  ours.  There  was  work  there  for  white  Empire-builders 
for  another  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  and  Lord  Rawlinson 
was  not  sure  that  we  should  not  do  well  to  concentrate  on 
building  up  a  great  black  Empire  in  Africa,  and  leave  India  to 
her  own  devices  as  soon  as  we  honourably  could. 

That  is  one  point  of  view.  It  postulates  the  persistence  of 
a  coloured  Empire  ;  the  bright  jewel  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
darker,  the  revealing  flame  of  brown  and  gold  by  the  blind 
glow  of  a  black  opal. 

There  are  purely  white  race  problems  in  the  Empire,  notes 
of  interrogation  for  future  preferential  fiscal  schemes — the 
still  mistrustful  Dutch  in  Africa,  the  French,  friendly  but 
unassimilated  and  aloof  in  Canada,  and  the  Irish  everywhere 
giving  a  final  rake  to  the  embers  of  a  spent  passion  of  hate. 
But  these  problems  are  as  nothing  to  the  colour  problem  with 
which  India’s  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  subjects  of  the 
King-Emperor  present  us.  The  magnificent  conception  of  a 
white  Commonwealth  of  Nations  under  one  Crown  is  easy 
enough  to  visualise.  The  far  grander  conception  of  a  white 
and  coloured  Commonwealth  embracing  many  languages  and 
cultures,  yet  firmly  knit  to  a  common  centre  by  some  invisible 
spiritual  tie,  requires  deeper  faith  and  stronger  imagination. 

The  Englishman  may  have  to  strain  to  hold  his  loved  India  ; 
but  the  quality  of  love,  like  the  quality  of  mercy,  is  not  strained. 
We  may  best  read  the  future  if  we  can  rightly  gauge  what 
exactly  we  have  felt  and  what  we  now  feel  about  India  and  the 
Indians. 

In  the  beginning  we  went  there  for  trade  and  not  for  govern¬ 
ment.  We  had  no  thought  of  the  white  man’s  burden  ;  and 
had  in  advance  no  love  for  land  or  people.  Adventurous 
speculators  dispatched  adventurous  spirits  on  hazardous 
voyages.  The  magical  success  of  these  ventures,  their  exotic 
character,  and  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  inhabitants  towards 
our  trade,  quickly  endowed  India  with  the  glamour  of  romance. 
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Liberty  to  trade  was  all  we  asked,  and  for  long  it  never  occurred 
to  us  that  it  was  any  business  of  ours  to  attempt  to  put  this 
dazzling  Oriental  scene,  compounded  of  gorgeousness  and 
squalor,  “  to  rights  Fate  willed  otherwise,  and  our  lot 
bade  us  to  wade  through  barter  to  a  throne.  When  we  finally 
found  ourselves  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country 
both  we  and  the  pious  Indian  not  unnaturally  began  to  detect 
the  hand  of  Providence.  We  came  to  trade  and  stayed  to  rule, 
and  gradually  we  talked  less  and  less  of  our  trade,  and  more 
and  more  of  our  mission  to  govern  India  for  its  good.  The 
whole  romance  was  indeed  so  astonishing,  so  wrought  from 
the  stuff  of  dreams  and  the  gold  of  faery,  that  the  warmer 
hearted  could  not  fail  to  feel  in  it  divine  guidance,  while  even 
the  colder  headed  detected  evolutionary  purpose.  Moreover, 
the  discharge  of  this  lofty  responsibility  provided  a  vast  and 
noble  field  for  the  talents  of  Britons  in  war  and  peace. 

Honourable  careers  lay  open  to  the  products  of  our  schools 
and  universities,  with  posts  of  the  highest  dignity  as  objects 
of  legitimate  ambition  for  those  who  served  India  most  faith¬ 
fully.  Also  an  army  could  be  supported,  and  trained  under 
conditions  approximating  to  active  service,  without  expense  to 
the  British  taxpayer. 

Inevitably,  therefore,  India  had  by  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  established  an  affectionate  hold  on  the  romantic 
imagination  of  the  English.  Then  came  the  Mutiny,  and 
India  lost  nothing  as  a  land  of  romance,  and  the  conception  of 
ourselves  as  traders  grew  dimmer  than  before.  We  drew  the 
mantle  of  our  high  mission  closer  round  us  and  sat  down  more 
firmly  in  the  saddles  of  government.  With  the  help  of  the 
feminine  fount  of  royal  love  in  Queen  Victoria,  the  grace  of 
“  Clemency  Canning  ”,  and  the  administrative  capacity  of  the 
admirable  generations  of  men  whom  we  sent  out  we  gained  the 
confidence  of  Indians  in  our  intentions,  and  did  a  good  job 
of  work  which  still  stands. 

When  the  strain  of  the  fifties  was  over  we  had  held  our 
loved  India.  We  were  proud  of  it  and  loved  India  all  the  more. 

But  we  were  terribly  impersonal.  We  loved  India  more 
than  the  Indians.  To  protect  the  poor,  to  secure  justice,  to 
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reclaim  land,  to  build  roads  and  bridges,  these  things  were 
the  proper  pride  of  the  civil  government  servant.  Real 
friendship,  except  on  a  feudal  basis  with  villagers  and  servants, 
he  could  rarely  achieve.  On  that  basis  friendliness  is,  indeed, 
to  this  day  warm  and  widespread  to  an  extent  which  the  stay- 
at-home  traducer  of  his  countrymen  abroad  does  not  con¬ 
ceive  ;  and  as  for  the  much  maligned  British  officer  in  the 
Indian  army  he  has  probably  more  Indian  friends  than  any 
other  Englishman,  and  knows  Indians  of  the  martial  classes 
better  than  either  civil  officers  or  unofficial  Europeans  know 
any  class. 

We  have  now  to  face  the  fact  that  the  glamour  of  governing 
India  for  its  own  good  is  disappearing,  and  that  the  country 
is  becoming  more  and  more  unattractive  to  many  Englishmen. 
There  are  still  honourable  careers  offered,  but  their  arduous¬ 
ness  is  more  in  evidence  than  their  honour.  The  civil  service 
and  the  corps  of  army  officers,  even  though  automatically 
shrinking  in  numbers,  find  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  standard 
of  British  personnel.  The  railways,  and  the  engineering 
services  generally,  despite  unemployment  at  home,  find 
recruitment  for  technical  posts  an  increasing  problem. 

Through  the  progressive  Indianisation  of  all  the  services — 
and  the  desirability  and  justice  of  Indianisation  cannot  seriously 
be  questioned — India  is  already  governed  by  Indians  to  an 
extent  little  realised  at  home.  In  addition,  she  is  about  to 
obtain  provincial  parliamentary  self-government,  and  is  offered 
responsible  federal  government  as  soon  as  she  can  produce  a 
federation.  The  Englishman’s  share  in  the  business  of 
governing  is,  therefore,  rapidly  contracting,  while  the  Indian’s 
is  expanding.  Does  this  mean  that  we  are  to  revert  in  new 
conditions  to  the  position  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  our 
business  was  trade  only,  and  not  government  ?  It  is  clear 
enough  that  according  to  plan  the  British  official  element  is 
meant  to  decrease  rapidly  and  indefinitely  in  numbers  and 
importance  and  that  the  business  community  of  “  unofficial 
Europeans  ”  will  have  its  importance  increased.  Such  share 
in  government  as  the  British  retain  will,  in  fact,  fall  into  two 
divisions,  that  which  will  flow  down  through  the  Crown’s 
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representatives  in  Government  Houses,  and  that  which  will 
well  up  through  the  unofficial  Europeans  as  electors  in  separate 
constituencies,  with  representation  secured  to  them  in  pro¬ 
vincial  and  federal  legislatures.  But  it  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  that  our  “  mission  ”  is  ended.  Much  depends  on  our 
own  answer  to  the  question  how  much  do  we  love  India. 
What  do  we  get  out  of  India  and  what  do  we  want  ? 

Material  wealth  and  moral  satisfaction  both  weigh  in  the 
balance.  The  pessimist  argues,  plausibly  enough,  that  both 
are  rapidly  on  the  down  grade.  The  days  when  Englishmen 
shook  the  pagoda  tree  and  picked  up  the  fortune  that  fell  are 
gone  for  ever.  As  a  field  for  official  careers  India  is  becoming 
uncongenial,  for  none  but  exceptional  men  can  do  their  best 
work  in  face  of  a  highly  popular  press  which  represents  British 
officials  as  brutes  and  bloodsuckers.  The  business  world  is 
mapped  out  by  limited  companies  keenly  competing  with  one 
another  and  so  heavily  capitalised  as  to  make  the  payment  of 
dividends  a  strenuous  task.  The  importing  houses  are  hit  by 
tariffs,  and  their  goods  are  subjected  to  periodical  boycott  as 
well.  The  European  exporter  and  industrialist  in  India  is 
naturally  exposed  to  the  ever-increasing  competition  of  Indians 
whose  wage  bills  and  general  over-heads  are  smaller  than  his. 
In  the  governmental  sphere,  then,  the  pessimist  speaks  of 
“  the  lost  Dominion  ”  and  according  to  him  we  may  as  well 
go  while  the  going  is  moderately  good.  He  foretells  that  the 
Indian  legislator  will  inevitably  cook  the  business  man’s  goose 
for  him  by  predatory  legislation. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  sometimes  meet  both  in  the 
services  and  in  business  the  depressed  and  disillusioned  Briton 
who  says  frankly  that  he  dislikes  India  and  will  leave  it  as  soon 
as  he  is  at  liberty  or  can  afford  to  do  so.  Quite  often  he  has 
been  made  to  feel  that  he  is  but  a  small  cog  in  a  great  wheel, 
and  that  he  has  personally  been  victimised  for  political  reasons. 
We  can  scarcely  blame  such  men.  A  more  subtle  danger  is 
the  hidden  defeatist  who  poses  as  a  smoother,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  high  circles  both  official  and  unofficial.  His  motto 
is  “  it  will  last  my  time  ”,  and  provided  he  can  work  in  with 
everybody  by  professing  publicly  more  liberal  constitutional 
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opinions  than  he  really  holds,  and  retire  with  a  maximum  of 
riches  and  honours,  he  is  not  too  disturbed  at  the  possibility 
of  a  deluge  subsequently  overtaking  either  India  or  the  British 
business  community  as  the  result  of  a  prolonged  refusal  to 
face  facts.  He,  too,  is  entirely  comprehensible  and  can  be 
forgiven,  but  let  us  not  mistake  him  for  “  the  Englishman 
straining  to  hold  his  loved  India 

Once  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  Delhi  when  the  Swaraj¬ 
ists  were  opposing  the  passage  of  the  annual  Finance  Bill  on 
the  ground  that  they  should  refuse  supply  because  Britain 
refused  self-government  I  ventured  to  remind  them  of  our 
pledges,  and  to  suggest  that  by  non-co-operation  they  were 
delaying  the  progressive  realisation  of  self-government,  whereas 
by  co-operation  they  could  assist  us  to  fulfil  those  pledges  at 
an  early  date.  This  brought  up  the  late  Pandit  Motilal 
Nehru  who,  in  the  most  eloquent  speech  of  his  latter  days, 
passionately  denied  the  possibility  of  Britain  voluntarily 
granting  self-government  to  India.  He  did  not  impugn  the 
good  faith  of  Englishmen  as  such,  but  arguing  from  human 
nature  and  attempting  to  put  himself  in  the  Englishman’s 
place  he  held  that  it  was  unthinkable  that  any  country  enjoying 
power  and  prestige  through  the  domination  of  another  should 
for  the  sake  of  that  other  or  on  any  grounds  of  abstract  justice 
surrender  these  advantages.  He  made  it  plain,  in  fact,  that 
if  the  position  were  reversed  and  India  held  great  foreign 
possessions,  his  Indian  patriotism  would  not  tolerate  proposals 
for  voluntarily  abdicating  control.  All  British  talk  of  giving 
Indians  real  control  of  their  own  affairs  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  insincere.  Britain  would  give  what  she  was 
forced  to  give  and  nothing  else. 

It  would  indeed  be  remarkable  if  Great  Britain,  who  admit¬ 
tedly  took  over  an  India  composed  of  disparate  and  conflicting 
autocracies,  had  now  both  welded  the  whole  into  one  great 
harmonious  nation  completely  capable  of  self-government 
and  was  also  so  conscious  that  her  great  task  was  done  that  she 
asked  nothing  better  than  to  retire  from  the  scene  and  to 
enjoy  from  a  distance  the  spectacle  of  the  healthy  functioning 
of  the  great  separate  organism  which  she  had  helped  to  create. 
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But  the  advanced  Indian  politician  feels  no  contradiction  in 
believing  that  Indians  are  now  a  national  democracy  capable 
of  successfully  governing  themselves  through  adult  suffrage, 
and  at  the  same  time  representing  the  Britain  which  has 
created  this  nation  as  a  ruthless  oppressor.  Equally  naturally 
it  does  not  strike  him  as  incongruous  to  represent  the  English¬ 
man  as  a  selfish  tyrant  because  he  does  not  surrender  power 
for  India’s  sake,  while  declaring  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
expect  him  to  do  so,  and  that,  therefore,  his  professions  that 
he  is  willing  to  do  so  when  and  where  he  safely  and  honourably 
can  must  be  false,  and  should  be  met,  not  by  co-operation  but 
by  non-co-operation. 

We  may  without  shame  admit  that  we  have  not  fulfilled 
our  high  mission  in  India  with  the  success  with  which  the 
Indian  Congressites  credit  us  when  they  represent  India  as  a 
welded  nation  fully  equal  to  all  the  responsibilities  of  self- 
government.  India  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  dominion 
with  a  responsible  federal  government  of  her  own,  but  she  will 
be  a  new  type  of  dominion.  She  is  still  a  huge  composite  of 
principalities  and  peoples  and  languages  and  periodically 
quarrelling  communities.  To  that  extent  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded,  and  we  already  see  that  those  who  have  most  at 
stake  have  no  intention  of  letting  us  go  away.  They  will 
insist  on  retaining  white  troops  and  on  maintaining  the  reserve 
powers  of  the  Crown,  exercisable  through  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Governors.  So  long  as  Britain  accepts  responsibility  for  the 
defence  of  India  from  foreign  enemies  and  for  preserving 
inviolate  the  territory  of  the  princes  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  Britain’s  political  mission  to  India  is  over. 

The  fundamental  facts  about  the  Indo-British  problem  are 
difference  of  race,  colour,  and  religions.  Whether  the  Indian 
believes  it  or  not,  the  British  Parliament  would  be  glad  to 
hand  over  full  political  power,  to  abdicate  completely,  if  it 
were  sure  that  India  would  hold  together  and  that  Britain’s 
material  interests  would  be  as  safe  as  they  are  in  self-governing 
dominions  where  the  majority  of  the  population  is  of  British 
origin.  Racial  antipathies  and  constant  mutual  suspicion  are 
the  core  of  the  matter.  Colour  blindness  is  ignorant  optimism, 
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and  smooth  words  and  mere  “  goodwill  ”  change  nothing. 
Something  dynamic  is  required. 

How  much  do  we  love  India  ?  A  great  deal.  How  much 
do  we  love  Indians  ? 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  personal  efforts  it  is  plain  to  all 
that  the  driving  force  behind  his  boycott  and  civil  disobedience 
movement  is  racial  hate.  The  fundamental  inconsistency  in 
his  doctrine,  the  attempt  to  coerce  Englishmen  through  their 
pockets  in  the  name  of  love  and  to  starve  Lancashire  children 
in  pursuit  of  non-violence,  leads  in  his  less  high-minded  fol¬ 
lowers  to  a  debauchery  of  idealism  and  a  probably  unparalleled 
confusion  of  violent  thought  and  word  with  appeals  to  principles 
of  divine  love  and  of  the  oneness  of  humanity.  For  all  this 
the  clash  of  race  and  colour  is  responsible,  and  it  seems  as 
idle  for  the  Englishman  to  lecture  Indians  as  for  the  Indian 
to  complain  that  the  Englishman  does  not  do  what  he  would 
not  do  himself.  On  the  Indian  side  there  is  now  a  great 
violence  of  hate.  On  tlie  British  side  there  has  been  in  general 
no  hate,  but  there  has  been  much  of  the  indifference,  kindly 
or  cold  according  to  individual  disposition,  that  results  from 
assured  superiority  of  position,  and  of  course,  in  some  cases, 
a  display  of  contempt.  In  recent  years,  as  a  result  of  the  moral 
discomfort  of  living  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  ill-will, 
we  find,  as  already  indicated,  instances  of  active  dislike  of 
India  and  Indians,  and  a  desire  to  advise  all  friends  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  country. 

The  colour  question  is  simple  enough  in  essence.  The 
solution,  too,  is  simple  in  the  sense  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  simple — and  it  is  as  far  off.  A  primitive  darker- 
skinned  man  does  not  feel  antipathy  to  a  fairer  skin.  On  the 
contrary  he  admires  and  respects  its  possessor.  The  belief 
that  as  between  shades  of  colour  in  skin  the  lighter  is  the  more 
desirable  appears  to  permeate  all  races,  and  in  the  Hindu 
religion  in  particular  caste  is  based  upon  it.  The  Brahmin 
was  the  white  man  of  India,  and  every  Hindu  believes  that  the 
white  colour  represents  an  innate  superiority.  The  light¬ 
skinned  races  in  their  relations  with  the  darker  show  a  eugenic 
instinct  against  marriage — this  was  particularly  rigid  in  the 
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Indian  caste  system — but  for  the  rest  their  instinctive  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  possession  of  some  greater  power  can  manifest 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways  according  to  disposition.  In  the 
most  aristocratic  type  it  takes  the  form  of  leadership  and,  to 
lead  being  the  opposite  of  to  drive,  carries  with  it  gentleness 
and  a  strong  protective  quality,  as  well  as  the  authority  which 
accompanies  decision  of  character.  The  lower  light  types 
become  drivers  instead  of  leaders  of  the  darker  races,  the 
protective  quality  shades  off  into  indifference  or  into  contempt, 
while  still  feebler  individuals  “  throw  their  weight  about  ” 
and  earn  dislike,  as  Brahmins  in  Hinduism  or  as  Europeans  in 
India,  claiming  respect  and  privilege  on  the  ground  of  blood 
and  colour  without  offering  the  attributes  expected  of  them. 

But  the  presumption  on  both  sides  is  that  the  white  race  or 
group  is  the  stronger,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  inherent 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  darker  to  resent  the  assumption  of 
authority  by  the  fairer.  The  basis  of  authority  exists,  and  it 
is  real.  Equally  clearly,  therefore,  if  a  darker  race  rebels 
against  the  authority  of  a  white  race,  or  if  its  admiration  and 
confidence  change  to  dislike  and  distrust,  the  latter,  being  the 
stronger,  must  find  the  fault  in  itself.  No  wise  man  blames 
others  for  his  failure.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  complain  that  a 
proUgd  is  ungrateful  or  difficult  to  love,  to  draw  comparisons 
between  Maoris  and  Indians  or  between  Buddhists  and 
Hindus.  If  we  British  claim  to  be  the  stronger  we  have  to 
accept  responsibility  for  whatever  failures  befall.  Indians 
are  not  by  nature  hostile  to  the  white  man.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  to  this  hour  respect  us  and  look  to  us  as  their  natural 
protectors  and  the  dispensers  of  justice.  Race  hatred  burns 
in  the  “  politically  minded  ”,  an  influential  and  increasing 
number  but  still  a  small  minority. 

Here  we  put  our  finger  on  our  failure.  We  are  only  hated 
by  the  men  we  have  tried  to  make  like  ourselves.  All  the 
calumny,  all  the  passionate  desire  to  hurt  us,  come  from  those 
who  have  received  Western  education  and  who  are  so  hypno¬ 
tised  by  British  thought,  literature  and  history  and  by  European 
civilisation  that  they  cannot  escape  from  them.  We  needed 
English-speaking  and  well-educated  government  servants  and 
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business  clerks,  and  moreover  in  Macaulay’s  time  there  was  a 
terribly  exaggerated  belief  in  the  inherent  virtue  of  book 
learning.  So  universities  and  colleges  have  multiplied  and 
the  doors  of  English  institutions  were  flung  wide.  Genera¬ 
tions  of  sahibs  laboured  to  give  Indians  public  school  ideals. 
We  showed  them  a  wonderful  new  world  in  which  there  was 
the  promise  that  we  should  all  meet  as  gentlemen,  as  friends 
and  equals  sharing  a  common  culture  and  ideals. 

Save  for  a  fortunate  few  that  vision  never  materialised.  A 
very  distinguished  Indian  nobleman,  well  known  for  his  loyal 
service,  once  said  to  me  “  Moore,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  when 
you  take  a  man’s  soul  from  him,  and  that  is  what  England 
has  done  to  me.  I  can  only  see  through  English  eyes ;  your 
ways  are  my  ways,  I  cannot  but  criticise  many  of  my  country¬ 
men’s  ways.  But  I  am  not  English,  and  nothing,  nothing, 
nothing  can  ever  make  me  English,  or  give  me  back  my  Indian 
soul  ”. 

Our  whole  problem  in  India  may  be  boiled  down  into  that 
Russian  word  “  intelligentsia  ”.  We  have  made  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia,  but  we  are  not  too  fond  of  our  product.  Worse  still, 
we  have  turned  them  out  by  mass  production.  Supply  has 
hopelessly  outstripped  demand,  and  the  majority  of  them  can 
find  no  work.  They  suffer  from  a  double  sense  of  grievance, 
social  and  economic.  They  resent  the  fact  that,  despite  their 
Western  education,  neither  do  they  mix  freely  in  our  society 
nor  we  in  theirs.  Admiration  and  respect  are  replaced  by 
annoyance  at  being  made  to  feel  inferior  in  their  own  country 
by  those  who  appear  to  prefer  not  only  princes  but  peasants 
or  even  bearers  to  educated  men  of  the  upper  middle  classes 
with  university  degrees.  And  there  is  the  strong  feeling  in 
these  educated  men  that  if  only  the  white  Brahmins  were 
gone  they  would  be  the  intellectual  aristocracy,  would  run  the 
country,  and  instead  of  starving  would  find  many  avenues  to 
honourable  employment. 

Their  numbers  and  influence  must  increase  continually. 
In  India  racial  hate  and  an  active  inferiority  complex  are 
increasing  as  rapidly  as  education  spreads. 

There  is  no  panacea.  If  the  white  man  loved  the  educated 
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coloured  man  it  would  be  all  right.  The  weaker  would 
inevitably  respond  to  the  affection  of  the  stronger.  But  we 
cannot  command  love.  Up  to  a  point  Christianity  in  practice 
has  saved  the  situation,  and  though  educationists  can  be 
accused  of  doing  the  damage,  they  as  well  as  missionaries  have 
on  the  personal  side  done  much  also  to  counteract  it  by  winning 
the  affection  of  Orientals.  But  most  of  us  are  neither  true 
Christians  nor  passionate  philanthropists.  Ordinary  friendli¬ 
ness  and  goodwill  are  the  best  that  we  can  compass,  and 
indifference  often  wins  the  day. 

These  will  not  solve  the  problem  raised  by  the  Indian 
intelligentsia  as  an  instrument  for  the  spread  of  race  hatred. 
The  wisest  saying  ever  uttered,  “  Love  your  enemies !  ”,  is 
also  incomparably  the  hardest.  Nothing  but  a  tremendous 
countering  force  of  love  could  avail  against  the  active  race 
hatred  of  the  Indian  intelligentsia,  and  we  unregenerate  white 
men  in  India  feel  ourselves  frankly  incapable  of  this  at  present 
in  respect  of  those  who  suspect  our  motives  and  misrepresent 
our  actions. 

If  some  great  new  religious  impulse,  such  as  has  appeared 
before  in  history  where  the  need  was  strong,  were  to  come  into 
the  world  and  surge  simultaneously  in  white  and  coloured 
humanity,  overleaping  barriers  of  race,  the  Indo-British 
problem  would  solve  itself.  But  at  present  there  is  no  sign  of 
this,  though  there  are  those  who  believe  it  is  at  hand. 

We  have  to  carry  on  with  such  wisdom  as  we  possess.  No 
one  can  say  whether  the  projected  constitution  will  work, 
either  in  the  provinces  of  British  India  or  at  the  federal  centre. 
But  everybody  in  India,  including  certainly  the  unofficial 
British  community,  is  agreed  (will  Mr.  Churchill  please  note  ?) 
that  a  prolongation  of  the  system  of  government  by  the  British 
Parliament  is  impossible.  Power  must  be  shifted  from 
Westminster  and  Whitehall,  and  some  centre  and  source  of 
power  found  in  India  itself.  The  attitude  of  the  European 
community  is  that  it  is  best  to  get  on  with  the  search.  The  new 
constitution  will  work,  or  it  will  not.  In  either  event  we  shall 
get  down  to  realities  ;  there  will  be  tests  of  strength,  and  the 
true  seats  of  power  will  be  manifested. 
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If  the  reforms  succeed  it  will  be  a  remarkable  triumph  of 
faith  and  statesmanship  of  which  Britons  and  Indians  may  well 
be  proud.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  do  not  succeed  there  will 
be  grave  disorder  throughout  India.  I  incline  to  think  that 
in  such  an  event  those  who  visualise  the  British  as  in  continual 
retreat  from  India  will  prove  wrong.  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru 
was  at  least  right  in  assuming  that  we  are  not  a  people  either 
of  Quixotes  or  saints,  and  if  there  were  no  one  able  to  keep  the 
peace  or  to  protect  the  thousands  of  millions  of  British  capital 
invested  in  the  country  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the 
British  that  they  were  serving  any  Indian  national  cause  by 
not  taking  a  hand. 

Whatever  happens  the  testing  time  of  the  unofficial  white  man 
in  India  is  coming  near.  Some  picture  his  sun  setting  in  a  scene 
of  incurable  frivolity, — the  “  burra  sahibs  ”  indifferently 
congratulating  themselves  that  the  light  “  will  last  our  time  ”, 
the  “  chokras  ”  draining  cocktails  as  a  prelude  to  night  life 
in  a  dancing  club.  These,  I  suspect,  are  as  shallow  prophets 
as  those  who  twenty  years  ago  preached  that  the  youth  of  that 
generation  were  decadent. 

Nevertheless  we  unofficial  British  in  India  need,  like  India 
itself,  an  inspiration.  We  are  merely  on  the  defensive,  and 
she  has  been  fed  far  too  long  by  her  own  prophet  on  barren 
negations.  Even  when  we  talk  of  “  constructive  work  ”  in 
India  now  all  we  mean  is  constructing  a  constitution.  The 
outstanding  fact  about  India  is  the  poverty  of  the  people  and 
the  prospect  of  this  becoming  steadily  worse  with  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  population  until,  failing  wars  or  pestilence, 
starvation  itself  steps  in  to  adjust  the  balance.  No  one  is 
doing  anything  about  this.  We  have  no  plan,  and  the  Indians 
have  no  plan. 

There  is  a  school  of  Indian  politicians  which  is  definitely 
hostile  to  British  business  and  has  confiscatory  leanings 
towards  the  colossal  capital  invested  in  the  country.  Hence 
much  talk  of  “  safeguards  ”  ;  yet  we  all  know  that  there  are 
only  two  safeguards  worth  having.  One  is  the  good  will  of 
our  Indian  fellow-citizens,  and  this  we  possess  only  in  part ; 
the  other  is  the  ability  in  the  last  resort  to  protect  our  interests 
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ourselves.  But  the  defensive  will  not  do.  The  Englishman 
must  give  a  lead  in  India  ;  otherwise  his  mission  is  exhausted, 
and  nothing  will  remain  except  a  painful  process  of  gradual 
retreat  in  commerce  as  well  as  in  government. 

We  have  to  recover  lost  good  will.  We  can  only  do  this 
as  a  moral  force  actively  helping  India  to  the  conquest  of  new 
worlds,  the  realisation  of  new  ideals. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  devise  a  great  Indian  plan,  drawn 
up  by  an  Economic  General  Staff,  on  lines  as  large  as  Russia’s 
plans,  but  far  more  beneficent.  India  has  credit  in  Britain, 
and  Russia  has  none,  so  there  is  no  question  of  dumping  goods 
on  the  outside  world  in  order  to  obtain  credit  wherewith  to 
buy  machinery  and  pay  experts.  Britain  can  supply  India 
with  factory  and  agricultural  machinery,  and  help  her  to 
organise  her  agriculture  and  her  other  industries,  so  that  her 
people  shall  get  the  benefit  in  good  wages  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  increased  consumption  of  her  own  products. 
As  a  market  for  British  piece-goods  India  is  a  diminishing 
quantity.  As  a  potential  market  for  machinery  her  limit 
lies  only  in  the  pettiness  of  our  imagination. 

We  marvel  at  the  new  Russian  city  of  Magnetogorsk,  but 
do  not  think  of  the  Magnetogorsk  that  India  might  have  in 
the  Central  Provinces.  India  has  manganese,  iron,  coal,  and 
oil  in  quantity  ;  she  has  cotton,  wool,  jute,  and  silk  ;  she  has  a 
colossal  but  poor  agricultural  industry.  And  she  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  approaching  four  hundred  millions  which,  instead  of 
consuming  all  this  natural  wealth,  lives  on  the  edge  of  hunger. 

Why  ?  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  masses  are  helpless, 
ignorant  and  unambitious.  Certainly  they  are.  But  what 
about  us  ?  We  can  organise  them,  we  can  teach  them,  we  can 
instil  desire  into  them. 

Above  all  we  might  put  heart  into  that  Indian  “  intelli¬ 
gentsia  ”  whom  we  have  insisted  on  producing,  but  to  whom 
hitherto  we  have  given  little  but  stones  when  they  asked  for 
bread.  Employment  and  an  ideal  for  India  shared  in  common 
with  us  are  what  their  bodies  need  for  nourishment  and  their 
souls  for  self-respect.  At  heart  they  are  sick  of  the  futilities 
of  boycott  and  non-co-operation.  These  and,  worse  still, 
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the  secret  society  and  the  terrorist’s  work  are  no  substitutes 
for  a  man’s  job,  for  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater, 
and  that  sleep  of  the  labouring  man  which  “  is  sweet  whatever 
he  eat 

It  should  be  possible  for  us  to  get  together  and  make  things 
grow,  grow  as  and  where  they  have  never  grown  before,  and  to 
distribute  and  consume  what  we  grow.  Half  the  currency 
difficulties  of  the  world  seem  due  to  those  terrible  Victorian 
theorists  who  taught  us  all  that  it  was  immoral  to  pay  people 
in  kind.  “  Truck  ”  they  called  it,  and  now  because  of  those 
theorists  the  world  is  loaded  up  with  “  truck  ”  in  the  shape  of 
food  and  clothes  which  it  cannot  consume  because  it  has  no 
“  money  ”.  In  India  we  ask  nothing  better  than  food  and 
clothes  and  houses ;  others  can  have  the  “  money  ”  if  they  like. 

The  Englishman  still  loves  India,  and  it  is  still  worth  holding. 
But  to  hold  it  in  the  coming  strain  we  shall  have  to  bestir 
ourselves.  We  have  never  been  indifferent  to  the  masses,  but 
we  need  to  learn  to  add  to  the  toast  of  “  the  Land  we  live  in  ” 
the  phrase  “  and  all  its  sons  and  daughters  ”.  To  hold  for  the 
Crown  a  self-governing  India  will  be  a  greater  political  achieve¬ 
ment  than  any  yet.  The  time  may  be  near  when  the  strain 
will  come  from  without.  The  world  is  staggering  along  close 
to  the  edge  of  an  economic  abyss,  and  if  there  should  come 
the  clash  of  systems  which  the  young  generations  in  Russia 
are  being  brought  up  to  believe  inevitable  and  to  visualise  as 
a  struggle  between  themselves  and  us,  will  not  Central  Asia 
be  a  battlefield  and  India  an  objective  ? 


THE  LEAGUE  IN  JEOPARDY 
By  C.  F.  Melville 


The  existence  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  authoritarian 
international  political  body  is  at  stake.  The  next  two 
months  will  decide  whether  the  League  will  continue 
in  the  political  functions  for  which  it  was  created  or  whether  it 
will  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  clearing  house  for  international 
social  services.  By  the  time  this  article  is  published — I  am 
writing  on  the  eve  of  events — ^the  League  will  be  confronted 
with  what  will  be,  in  effect,  two  test  cases  :  the  Lytton  Report 
on  Manchuria,  and  the  German  claim  for  equality  of  military 
status.  The  outcome  of  the  former  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
withdrawal  of  Japan  from  the  League.  The  latter  may  result 
in  Germany,  and  perhaps  Italy  too,  leaving  not  only  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference,  which  she  has  virtually  done  already, 
but  the  League  itself.  Should  these  calamities  take  place  the 
result  would  be  the  end  of  the  League  as  an  instrument  of 
pacification  ;  and  that  would  mean  the  end  of  the  chapter  of 
the  post-war  attempt  to  organize  the  peace  on  an  inter¬ 
national  basis. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  analyse  this  immediate 
threat  to  the  League  and  to  examine  the  implications  of  the 
questions  which  have  crystallised  into  this  threat.  But  in 
order  to  get  this  present  situation  in  its  proper  perspective  it 
would  be  as  well  first  to  give  a  brief  rimmi  of  the  events  which 
led  up  to  this  situation  and  made  it  possible,  as  these  events 
demonstrate  that  the  process  of  loss  of  confidence,  which 
culminated  in  the  undermining  of  the  authority  of  the  League, 
has  been  going  on  unremittingly  for  the  past  ten  years. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  recall  that  the  very  con¬ 
ception  of  the  League  was  a  revolution  in  political  ideology, 
inasmuch  as  it  supplanted  the  idea  of  the  national  state  as  the 
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sole  and  final  arbiter  in  international  relations  by  the  idea  of 
an  international  body  as  that  supreme  arbiter.  Although  we 
may  not  like  the  term,  this  implied  to  some  extent  the  idea  of  the 
super-state.  At  all  events  it  entailed  a  certain  measure  of 
sacrifice  of  national  sovereignty  by  the  very  assumption  by 
the  states  adhering  to  the  League  of  contractual  obligations 
towards  that  body. 

At  the  very  outset  this  conception  of  the  organization  of 
peace  —  embodied  in  the  Peace  Treaties  and  the  League 
Covenant — was  challenged  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  League 
of  its  principal  architect,  the  United  States.  Similarly,  France, 
which  had  claimed  the  Rhine  as  frontier,  gave  up  that  claim 
in  return  for  the  Tripartite  Pact ;  but  the  United  States  with¬ 
drew  and  Britain  followed  suit.  In  1923  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Assistance  was  proposed,  but  was  rejected  in  1924  by  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  first  Labour  Government.  This  Government  agreed 
to  the  Geneva  Protocol,  but  this  in  turn  was  rejected  by  the 
Conservative  Government  in  1925. 

In  1926  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Italy  concluded  the 
Locarno  Treaties  ;  and  in  1928  the  Kellogg-Briand  Peace 
Pact  was  signed.  The  former  represented  a  step  towards 
security  in  this  otherwise  gloomy  story  of  negation,  but  was 
limited  by  its  regional  nature,  and  posed  an  ideology  of 
security  different  from  that  of  the  international  conception  of 
Geneva.  The  latter  was  reduced  to  a  pious  declaration  by 
America’s  refusal  to  back  its  sentiments  with  obligations. 
Subsequent  attempts,  especially  last  year,  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  League  Covenant,  with  its  sanctions,  and  the 
Kellogg  Pact,  with  its  lack  of  sanctions,  failed. 

In  the  meantime  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission’s 
five  years’  labours  drew  to  an  end,  and  last  year  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  opened.  But  its  opening  coincided  with 
the  flaring  up  of  the  Sino- Japanese  trouble  in  the  Far  East  ; 
and  this  meant  that  the  activities  of  the  Conference  were 
vitiated  from  the  start  by  the  setback  to  the  League’s  prestige 
involved  in  Geneva’s  complete  inability — due  in  large  measure 
to  the  weakening  processes  I  have  already  described — to  meet 
the  Far  Eastern  challenge. 
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The  Great  Powers,  which  predominate  in  the  councils  of 
the  League,  saw  the  Far  Eastern  imbroglio  in  terms  of  their 
own  national  interests,  and  the  League,  faced  with  the  night¬ 
mare  of  having  to  apply  Article  16  of  the  Convenant,  with  its 
sanctions,  boggled  at  its  own  charter,  invoked  various  articles 
other  than  Article  16,  and,  finally,  in  an  agony  of  despair  and 
indecision,  played  with  the  idea  of  revising  Article  i6  with  a 
view  to  drawing  its  teeth.  In  a  word  :  the  League,  faced  with 
the  reality  of  its  own  raison  d'itrey  and  fearing  precedents  in  the 
Far  East  which  might  apply  in  Europe,  took  fright  and  tried 
to  sidetrack  the  difficulty.  Overnight,  as  it  were,  the  League 
suffered  itself  to  sustain  a  loss  of  prestige  which  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can  ever  recover. 

Some  of  the  nations  at  Geneva  took  sides  with  the  United 
States  (a  non-member  of  the  League)  in  that  country’s  desire 
that  sanctions  should  be  taken  against  Japan  (a  member  of  the 
League).  Others  took  sides  with  Japan,  although  that  country’s 
action  was  technically  forbidden  by  the  Covenant.  Most 
astounding  of  all  was  the  desire  of  America,  after  having  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  League  and  subsequently  refused  to  link  up 
the  Kellogg  Pact  with  the  sanctions  of  the  League  Covenant, 
that  the  League  should  take  sanctions  against  Japan.  For  this 
was  the  meaning  of  America’s  approach  to  the  principal 
League  Powers  at  the  time. 

The  League,  of  course,  was  completely  paralysed.  It  could 
condemn,  but  it  could  not  act,  and  yet  could  not  refrain  from 
condemnation  ;  and  it  thus  exasperated  Japan  by  its  words, 
and  disillusioned  China  by  its  inactivity.  This  paralysis  at 
Geneva  resulted  in  Japan  deciding  to  protect  her  interests  in 
China,  and  especially  in  Manchuria,  by  her  own  efforts. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  emulate  Geneva’s  fault 
by  taking  sides  in  the  Far  Eastern  dispute — as  Sir  John  Simon 
said,  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question — ^therefore  it  may 
be  legitimately  stressed  here  that  had  the  League  not  lost  so 
much  of  its  authority  and  prestige  it  might  have  enjoyed  suffi¬ 
cient  confidence  authoritatively  to  bring  about  an  equitable 
state  of  affairs  in  Manchuria  before  the  Sino- Japanese  dispute 
had  gone  too  far.  It  was  its  inability  to  do  anything  of  the 
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kind  which  both  encouraged  the  provocative  attitude  of  China 
towards  Japan  and  brought  about  the  technical  flouting  of  the 
Covenant  by  Japan. 

The  League,  faced  with  the  necessity  of  doing  something, 
but  not  too  immediately,  sent  the  Lytton  Commission  to  Man¬ 
churia.  In  the  meantime  Japan  had  set  up,  and  afterwards 
recognised,  an  “  independent  ”  Manchuria.  The  Lytton 
Report  is  due  to  reach  Geneva  at  the  end  of  September  and 
there  will  be  a  special  session  of  the  League  in  October  or 
November  to  deal  with  it.  It  will  then  be  known  whether 
Japan,  in  consequence  of  the  Report,  intends  to  leave  the  League. 

Writing  in  advance  of  the  issue  of  the  Report,  forecast  must 
necessarily  be  circumspect,  but  it  may  be  said  at  this  stage 
that  it  both  condemns  Japan  on  juridicial  grounds  and  leaves 
the  door  open  for  compromise  by  suggesting  direct  nego¬ 
tiation  between  Japan  and  China.  The  Report  is  a  masterly 
document,  inasmuch  as  it  avoids  closing  all  doors,  but  it  can 
hardly  satisfy  either  Japan  or  China,  especially  Japan,  and,  in 
any  case,  by  the  very  reason  of  its  attempts  at  compromise  it 
can  hardly  do  much  to  rehabilitate  the  prestige  of  the  League. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Geneva  can  avoid  indicting  Japan 
on  the  technical  grounds  of  having  broken  her  pledges  in 
respect  of  the  Nine  Power  Pact,  inasmuch  as  her  recognition  of 
Manchuria  is  technically  tantamount  to  helping  a  part  of  China 
to  break  away  from  China  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  obligation 
to  respect  China’s  territorial  integrity.  Later  on  the  Powers 
will  probably  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fait  accompli  by  being 
disposed  to  recognise  Manchuria,  provided  that  country  mani¬ 
fests  its  own  desire  to  continue  a  separate  existence  from  China 
proper.  As  Frederick  the  Great  once  put  it :  it  is  always 
possible  to  find  juridical  sanction  after  the  event. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  would  appear  to  be  evident  that  the 
Lytton  Report  will  constitute  the  testing  point  as  to  whether 
Japan  will  leave  the  League  and,  in  the  event  of  her  doing  so, 
as  to  whether  other  Powers,  notably  Germany  and  Italy,  may 
not  do  likewise.  This  brings  me  to  the  other  challenging 
situation  with  which  the  League  is  now  confronted:  the 
German  claim  to  equality  of  military  status. 
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The  German  claim  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  disarmament 
of  Germany,  as  laid  down  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  was  to  be  the 
prelude  to  a  general  disarmament,  but  that,  as  the  other 
Powers  have  not  disarmed  down  to  the  German  level,  Germany 
should  be  allowed  to  arm  up  to  their  level.  Furthermore,  the 
Germans  contend  that  the  entry  of  Germany  into  the  League 
presupposed  equality  of  status,  military  as  well  as  political. 

Article  164  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  lays  it  down  that  Ger¬ 
many  must  not  possess  an  armament  greater  than  the  amounts 
fixed  (by  the  Treaty)  up  till  the  time  at  which  Germany  is  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  member  of  the  League^  and  that  after  her  entry  into 
the  League  this  level  of  German  armaments  shall  remain  in 
force  until  they  are  modified  by  the  League.  Germany  rightly 
interprets  this  as  foreseeing  the  eventual  end  of  the  disparity 
in  armaments  between  victor  and  vanquished.  This  is  recog¬ 
nised  both  by  the  British  and  the  French  Governments,  but 
with  this  important  qualification  :  that  equality  of  armaments 
presupposes  that  Germany  will  loyally  observe  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  League  Covenant.  Reassurance  on  this  point 
has  not  been  helped  by  such  recent  examples  of  the  German 
militarist  spirit  as  General  von  Schleicher’s  speeches  and  the 
Stahlhelm  parade.  As  a  British  diplomat  put  it  to  me  recently  : 
Britain,  being  anxious  to  help  France  and  Germany  to  arrive 
at  a  just  and  workable  solution  of  this  problem,  hopes  that 
Germany  will  refrain  from  further  provocative  declarations  or 
demonstrations  such  as  are  calculated  to  exasperate  French 
public  opinion,  and  line  up  even  M.  L^on  Blum  against 
concessions  to  the  German  claim  for  equality. 

The  British  juridical  experts  have  expressed  the  opinion  to 
the  British  Government  that  as  the  embargo  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  remains  in  force  until  the  relevant  article  of  the  Treaty 
is  revised  or  supplanted  by  a  new  convention,  Germany  has 
no  legal  claims  to  equality  of  military  status  ;  but  this  does  not 
obviate  a  solution  being  sought  on  political  grounds.  The 
British  Government  is,  therefore,  formulating  a  policy,  which 
will  probably  be  public  knowledge  by  the  time  this  article  is  in 
print,  whereby  it  will  propose  the  granting  of  equality  of 
military  status  to  Germany  in  principle^  qualified  by  an  agree- 
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ment  in  virtue  of  which  Germany  would  undertake,  at  least 
for  a  period,  to  refrain  from  re-armament  in  factj  this  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  Disarmament  Convention  whereby  the  other 
Powers  would  engage  to  disarm  further  than  they  have  done 
to  date. 

The  French  may  possibly  assent  to  such  a  solution  on  certain 
conditions.  The  French  reply  to  the  German  aide-memoire 
leaves  loopholes  for  a  compromise  and  expresses  willingness  to 
continue  progressive  disarmament.  Signor  Mussolini,  too  (in 
spite  of  his  publicly  expressed  support  of  the  German  demand, 
and  his  rumoured  intention  to  leave  the  League  if  Germany, 
baulked  of  her  claim,  should  walk  out  of  Geneva  on  the  heels 
of  Japan),  has  left  a  door  open,  probably  with  a  view  to  Britain’s 
attitude,  by  declaring  that  Germany  would  be  well  advised 
not  to  take  advantage  of  the  granting  of  equality  for  the  purpose 
of  re-armament. 

A  solution  of  this  problem,  on  the  dual  basis  of  further 
general  disarmament,  together  with  the  granting  of  military 
equality  to  Germany  in  principle,  if  not  (for  the  time  being)  in 
fact,  is  therefore  not  impossible  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  neither  Mr.  MacDonald  nor  M.  Herriot  will 
leave  any  stone  unturned.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
ominous  possibilities  for  the  League  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  Germany,  in  the  flood  tide  of  her  renascent  national¬ 
ism  and  militancy,  is  determined  to  obtain  military  equality  at 
all  costs,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  she  would  be  satisfied  for  long  with 
a  position  which  confines  her  military  equality  to  principle. 
Past  events  have  demonstrated  that  German  diplomacy  in¬ 
variably  takes  each  concession  as  the  point  of  departure  for 
demands  for  new  concessions.  Germany  has  already  virtually 
retired  from  the  Disarmament  Conference.  If  her  claims  are 
not  met,  she  may  yet  withdraw  from  the  League,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  Italy  may  do  likewise .  Italian  amour  propre  having  suffered 
at  Geneva,  and  Italian  rivalry  with  France  being  more  than  ever 
acute,  the  Duce  may  yet  carry  out  his  threat  to  abandon 
Geneva. 

In  this  connection  it  is  rumoured  from  Rome  that  Signor 
Mussolini  is  already  toying  with  the  idea,  once  Italy  should 
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leave  the  League,  of  forming  a  group  of  anti-League  states 
composed  partly  of  Asiatic  and  quasi-Asiatic  Powers,  together 
with  those  European  Powers  which  were  defeated  in  the  war  : 
a  plan  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  scheme  already 
discussed  secretly  between  Berlin  and  Moscow  for  the  formation 
of  a  quasi-Oriental,  quasi-European  bloc  des  malcontents  in 
opposition  to  the  League.  Should  these  schemes  be  carried 
into  effect,  the  League  would  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  one 
group  of  Powers  confronted  with  a  rival  and  hostile  group  of 
powers.  In  a  word :  the  old  system  of  alliances  would  be 
revived  in  a  new  form  and  the  League  as  an  international  or¬ 
ganism  reduced  to  impotence.  A  new  world  race  in  arma¬ 
ments  would  be  initiated,  without  any  of  those  checks  which 
even  the  insincerities  of  Geneva  provided,  and  the  descent 
down  the  path  which  leads  to  Armageddon  would  be  rapid. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  German  case  for  re-armament 
received  a  great  impetus  from  the  failure  of  the  other  Powers 
at  Geneva  to  agree  upon  any  appreciable  measure  of  general 
disarmament.  The  wrangles  of  the  “  Allied  ”  experts  over  the 
definition  of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  exasperated 
even  the  outsider.  At  all  events,  the  impasse  at  which  the 
Disarmament  Conference  arrived  after  many  months  of  talk 
and  as  many  years  of  preparation  afforded  the  Germans  the 
chance  to  launch  their  virtual  ultimatum  on  equality,  and 
provided  ample  opportunities  for  the  German  and  Italian 
threats  to  abandon  the  League. 

All  this  must  be  fully  admitted  and  taken  into  account. 
But  the  matter  does  not  rest  at  that  point.  The  root  causes  go 
even  deeper.  For  the  nations  have  not  refused  to  embark  on 
any  liberal  measure  of  disarmament  out  of  motives  of  aggressive 
militarism  or  imperialistic  design.  Their  hesitancy  at  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  has  been  due  in  the  main  to  fear — fear 
for  their  national  safety — and  this  in  turn  has  been  due  to  lack 
of  an  adequate  feeling  of  security.  Once  granted  liberation 
from  this  fear,  disarmament  would  not  be  so  difficult  a  matter. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  considerations  dealt  with  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  :  the  processes  which  for  ten  years 
have  been  weakening  the  League  and  reducing  its  authority. 
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power  and  prestige.  These  processes  were  principally  the 
gradual  lapse  of  the  Powers  into  the  older  conceptions  of 
international  relations  ;  their  inability  fully  to  live  up  to  the 
new  and  revolutionary  conception  which  was  the  essence  of 
the  League ;  the  conception,  namely,  of  the  part  sacrifice  of 
national  sovereignty  in  international  relations  to  the  over¬ 
riding  authority  of  an  international  organism.  In  a  word  :  the 
State  members,  which  comprise  the  League,  failed  to  agree 
upon  some  common  plan  whereby  the  League  would  be  the 
vehicle  for  the  organisation  of  the  peace  on  an  international 
basis. 

Had  it  been  possible,  for  example,  to  close  the  gap  in  the 
Covenant,  or  to  bridge  that  other  gap  between  the  Covenant 
and  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact ;  had  it  been  possible  really  to 
outlaw  war  by  making  impossible  neutrality  in  the  case  of 
unprovoked  aggression  :  had  all  or  any  of  these  things  been 
possible,  then  some  kind  of  security  would  have  been  assured 
which  would  have  removed  the  bogey  of  fear  and  made  possible 
effective  all-round  disarmament,  thus  placing  out  of  court  any 
claim  to  re-armament. 

But  these  things  were  not  done,  and  armament  was  begotten 
from  insecurity  out  of  fear.  Unfortunately  the  I..eague  was 
not  only  ill-served  by  its  enemies,  but  sometimes  also  by  its 
friends.  Enthusiasm  for  the  League  was  not  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  international  politics. 
And  frequently  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  League 
lacked  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  feared  to  face  the 
logic  of  their  own  ideology.  Perhaps  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
mend  things  at  Geneva.  But  the  fact  remains  that  certain 
realities  are  now  confronting  us,  and  the  most  urgent  of  them 
is  this  problem  of  the  League’s  future  ;  a  future  which,  it  is 
better  to  admit  frankly,  is  in  jeopardy  at  the  moment. 

Many  questions  are  hinged  upon  this  question.  The  Powers 
have  realised,  for  instance,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  hold 
the  projected  World  Economic  Conference  before  these  major 
political  questions  are  cleared  out  of  the  way.  Manchuria  and 
the  re-armament  question  have  between  them  pushed  the 
Economic  Conference  into  next  year.  Likewise  the  War 
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Debts  question  is  bound  up  with  the  disarmament  question,  as 
American  public  opinion  is  tending  to  harden  again  on  War 
Debts,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Disarmament  Conference 
so  far  and  the  incidence  of  the  present  claims  to  re-armament. 
From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  this  problem  of  the 
salvation  or  destruction  of  the  League  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  to  the  question  of  world  economic  recovery,  for 
economic  recovery  would  appear  to  be  impossible  imtil  some 
of  these  major  political  ills  have  been  cured. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  my  frank 
attempt  to  probe  the  ills  of  the  League  is  not  made  in  any 
spirit  of  disparagement  of  Geneva.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
because  I  believe  that  the  League  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  preservation  of  world  peace  that  I  regret  most  strongly 
those  processes  of  dry-rot  which  have  tmdermined  the 
authority  of  the  League  and  placed  in  doubt  its  continued 
existence  as  the  supreme  body  for  the  organization  of  peace. 
For,  if  the  League  is  to  be  rehabilitated,  something  more 
effective  than  fair  words  will  be  needed.  It  is  perhaps  the 
opportune  moment  to  admit  frankly  what  is  wrong  with  the 
League,  and  to  face  squarely  the  threat  to  its  very  existence, 
in  the  hope  that,  by  thus  getting  to  grips  with  the  realities  of 
the  situation,  something  may  be  done  to  place  the  League  on 
an  unassailable  and  enduring  basis. 
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By  Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney 

IT  is  one  of  the  most  curious  properties  of  Fascism,  whereof 
there  are  not  a  few,  that  it  is  not  only  a  combative  move¬ 
ment  in  itself,  but  the  source  of  combativeness  in  others. 
Never  was  the  old  saying,  “  Piove^  Governo  ladro  ”,  applied  to 
former  governments  with  quite  the  same  virulence  and  con¬ 
sistency  with  which  it  has  been  applied  by  anti-Fascists  to 
every  achievement  and  every  aim  of  Signor  Mussolini.  Such 
determined  hostility  should  normally  have  defeated  its  own 
object  ere  now.  Exactly  ten  years  have  now  passed  since 
the  famous  March  on  Rome  carried  Signor  Mussolini 
triumphantly  into  power.  Had  Fascism  been  the  wholly 
iniquitous  institution  that  many  of  its  critics  paint  it  as  being, 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  would  have  been  tolerated  so  long 
by  the  Italian  people.  But  Fascism,  unfortunately,  has  itself 
been  scarcely  less  to  blame  from  the  opposite  point  of  view. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  express  in  Italy  any  adverse  criticism 
of  the  regime  either  in  the  Press  or  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  or  upon  a  public  platform.  To  do  so  in  everyday 
conversation  is  distinctly  imprudent  owing  to  the  ubiquitous 
system  of  espionage.  Consequently  the  most  simple  and 
normal  administrative  acts  of  the  Government  are  frequently 
hailed  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere  with  fulsome  adulation. 
Thus  is  created  a  vicious  circle  between  those  who  will  not 
admit  any  virtue  in  the  Duce’s  many  achievements  and  those 
who  proclaim  them  as  so  many  illustrations  of  his  infallible 
genius. 

As  usual,  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes. 
In  any  case,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed,  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  casual  observer  who 
revisits  Italy  and  puts  himself  in  touch  with  the  inhabitants 
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not  to  be  impressed  by  the  political,  moral,  and  material 
changes  that  have  swept  over  the  country.  Any  attempt, 
then,  to  survey  briefly  the  most  outstanding  achievements 
accomplished  by  Fascism  during  its  decade  of  offlce  may 
conveniently  be  divided  up  under  these  three  main  headings, 
and  a  conscientious  effort  to  express  a  fair  judgment  will 
here  be  made  by  one  who  for  nearly  five  years  has  watched 
the  daily  development  of  the  Corporative  State. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  political  innovations,  and,  since  this 
heading  is  naturally  divisible  further  into  internal  and  foreign 
policy,  as  to  the  internal  political  changes.  The  main  skeleton 
of  the  Constitution  has  been  left.  The  country  is  still  a 
Constitutional  Monarchy.  There  are  still  a  Senate  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is  still  the  fashion  every  year  to 
celebrate  the  traditional  festa  of  the  Constitution.  When  the 
Fascist  party  first  came  into  office  it  announced  its  intention 
to  maintain  the  existing  political  framework  and  to  govern 
within  the  limits  of  the  Statuto  of  1848.  Subsequently, 
however.  Signor  Mussolini  changed  his  mind.  In  order  that 
Italy  might  be  “  fascistized  ”  it  was  necessary,  he  declared, 
to  violate  the  Constitution,  which  no  longer  met  the  needs 
of  Italy.  In  terms  recalling  his  famous  proposal  that  the  Peace 
Treaties  are  properly  subject  to  revision,  he  insisted  that  no 
Constitution  should  be  regarded  as  sacrosanct.  “  Are  we  ”, 
he  asked,  “  dealing  with  archaeology  or  with  politics  ?  ”, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  soften  these  words 
by  stating  that  he  did  not  wish  to  do  anything  more  than 
prune  the  Statuto  of  the  growths  that  had  grafted  themselves 
upon  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Signor  Mussolini’s  horti¬ 
cultural  activities  have  been  marked  by  his  accustomed  vigour. 
”  The  pruning-knife — zounds  ! — the  axe  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Puff. 
“  Why,  here  has  been  such  lopping  and  topping,  I  shan’t 
have  the  bare  trunk  of  my  play  left  presently.”  The  Italian 
Constitution  has  also  undergone  some  drastic  lopping,  and 
even,  certain  people  argue,  a  little  topping. 

Fascists  frequently  claim  that  they  have  restored  to  the 
throne  much  of  its  lost  prestige.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
King  and  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Savoy  are  in- 
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variably  treated  with  the  greatest  outward  deference.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  forgotten  that  in  his  early  days  Signor 
Mussolini  was  a  convinced  republican,  and  that  certain  pro¬ 
minent  members  of  the  Fascist  Party  are  still  of  this  opinion. 
However,  Paris  is  proverbially  worth  a  Mass,  and  so  already 
in  1922  we  find  the  Duce  admitting  that  “  we  shall  leave 
monarchy  outside  our  game,  because  we  consider  that  Italy 
would  regard  with  suspicion  a  transformation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  would  eliminate  monarchy  He  broadly  hinted 
that  the  King  would  be  well  advised  not  to  oppose  the  Fascist 
revolution  since  in  that  case  “  we  should  have  to  abolish  the 
monarchy,  as  it  would  be  a  question  of  life  or  death  Acting, 
as  is  well  known,  against  the  advice  tendered  to  him  in  several 
quarters,  the  King  accepted  the  Fascist  revolution  from  the 
outset,  and  no  doubt  Signor  Mussolini  has  now  arrived  quite 
sincerely  at  the  conclusion  that  “  the  unitary  regime  of  Italy 
rests  firmly  upon  the  House  of  Savoy 

However,  it  is  held  in  many  quarters  that  the  King’s  powers 
have  been  curtailed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Law  “  constitu¬ 
tionalizing  ”  the  Fascist  Grand  Council.  The  opinion  of 
the  Council  “  must  be  heard  on  all  questions  having  a  con¬ 
stitutional  character  ”.  Among  such  questions  are  naturally 
the  succession  to  the  Throne  and  the  attributes  and  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  Crown.  Further,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Head  of 
the  Government  the  Grand  Council  draws  up  and  holds  in 
readiness  a  list  of  names  to  be  submitted  to  the  Crown,  should 
a  vacancy  occur,  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  head  of  the 
Government.  These  and  other  activities  of  the  Fascist 
Grand  Council  were  criticized  as  involving  a  diminutio  capitis 
of  the  Monarchy.  Although  this  was  strenuously  denied,  and 
although  doubtless  such  a  contingency  is  purely  hypothetical, 
yet  what  would  be  the  position  if  the  King  did  reject  the  entire 
list  of  names  submitted  to  him  ?  To  make  his  own  nomination, 
dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  country  would  be 
impossible,  since  the  Fascist  Grand  Council  approves  the  names 
of  all  the  candidates  for  the  Chamber.  Thus  a  conflict  a 
outrance  must  mean  the  disappearance  either  of  the  Throne 
or  of  the  Council — in  other  words,  a  revolution. 
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Whatever  divergent  views  may  be  held  on  the  position  of 
the  Monarchy,  there  is  no  possible  doubt  that  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  nowadays  little  prestige  or  power.  Signor 
Mussolini  was  determined  that  the  executive  should  no  longer 
be  the  plaything  of  the  legislative  power.  He  declined  to 
worship  the  new  divinity  of  the  masses.  “  It  is  a  creation  of 
democracy  and  socialism.  Just  because  they  are  many  they 
must  be  right.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  contrary  is  true, 
that  numbers  are  opposed  to  reason.”  There  is  nothing 
“  democratic  ”  about  the  Chamber  or  its  functions,  as  judged 
by  the  standards  of  ordinary  parliamentary  democracy.  The 
thirteen  main  conglomerations  (technically  known  as  Con¬ 
federations)  into  which  employers  and  employees  representing 
the  principal  industrial  and  commercial  activities  of  the 
nation  are  divided,  choose,  together  with  certain  other  specially 
authorized  bodies,  a  preliminary  list  of  i,ooo  candidates. 
This  list  is  submitted  to  the  Grand  Council.  The  Council 
can  refuse  to  put  forward  any  candidature,  and,  further,  has 
the  right  to  nominate  an  unspecified  number  of  candidates  on 
its  own  account.  Ultimately  a  list  of  400  candidates  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  country  which,  voting  as  a  single  electoral 
district,  accepts  or  rejects  the  list  as  a  whole.  Theoretically 
provision  is  made  for  a  rejection.  In  reality,  however,  such 
a  result  is  unthinkable  so  long  as  Fascism  is  in  power.  More¬ 
over,  the  Chamber  thus  elected  has  no  real  power. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  behind  a  constitutional 
facade,  Italy  is  being  governed  by  a  dictatorship  of  the  Fascist 
Party — that  is,  in  the  last  resort,  of  Signor  Mussolini.  The 
series  of  “  most  Fascist  laws  ”  {leggi  fascistissime)  enacted  in 
1925  and  subsequently  have  clamped  Fascist  domination  upon 
the  country.  Close  Fascist  control  has  been  imposed  upon 
members  of  the  Civil  Service,  including  the  Judicature ; 
upon  professors  and  teachers  in  the  universities  and  schools  ; 
upon  the  Press  and  publishing  houses.  The  right  of  assembly 
has  virtually  been  abolished.  Political  malcontents,  if  too 
“  malignant  ”,  are  sent  to  confinement  upon  an  island.  The 
country  is  compelled  to  maintain  the  Militia,  the  members  of 
which,  though  they  now  swear  allegiance  to  the  King,  are  pre- 
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eminently  a  party  organization  and  indeed  the  principal  outward 
symbol  of  Fascist  domination.  The  prefects  have  been  made 
not  only  the  representatives  but  also  the  collaborators  of  the 
government  in  the  provinces,  and  are  expected  to  prevent  and 
suppress  all  opposition.  The  communes  have  lost  their  local 
autonomy  since  the  elective  syndic  has  been  replaced  by  a 
government-appointed  podesta^  and  the  functions  of  the 
municipal  council  have  been  made  merely  consultative. 

Even  sport  in  its  most  elementary  and  purely  recreative 
forms  has  now  become  fascistized,  and  when  Signor  Turati 
was  secretary  of  the  Party  he  invented  a  special  Fascist  football. 
This  amalgam  of  the  Rugby  and  Association  Codes — recalling 
the  article  upon  Chinese  Metaphysics  that  the  Dickensian 
journalist  wrote  by  reading  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  first 
the  article  upon  China  and  then  that  upon  metaphysics  and 
finally  “combining  his  information” — was, however,  a  complete 
failure.  Anyhow',  nothing  is  too  great  or  too  insignificant 
to  escape  the  Fascist  net  and  not  to  come  within  the  “  totali¬ 
tarian  ”  theory  of  the  State.  All  this  is,  of  course,  anathema 
to  the  orthodox  Liberals  and  Conservatives  of  the  normal 
parliamentary  regime.  Whether,  however,  the  Fascist  govern¬ 
ment  is  less  essentially  “  popular  ”  than  many  a  boasted 
democratic  system  is  a  question  open  to  argument.  Signor 
Mussolini  has  never  forgotten  his  humble  origin.  He  has 
often  gone  out  of  his  way  to  remind  his  audiences  of  the  stock 
whence  he  sprang.  Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Fascist  Govern¬ 
ment  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  enacted  a  quantity  of 
legislation  designed  in  the  interests  of  the  workers  as  a  whole 
and  especially  of  the  poorest  classes.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
insisted  that  the  people  must  be  forced  to  be  free.  Signor 
Mussolini  is  no  less  determined  to  carry  through  his  paternal 
legislation,  and  has  even  committed  himself  to  the  theory  that 
violence,  directed  to  laudable  social  ends,  may  be  “  highly 
moral,  sacrosanct  and  necessary.” 

Many  of  the  jeremiads  uttered  by  the  doctrinaire  critics  of 
Fascism  are  really  beside  the  point  to  a  great  extent.  Corrup¬ 
tion  and  misgovernment  disgusted  many  good  citizens  with 
that  imported  parliamentary  regime  which  Cavour  had  tried 
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to  foster.  To  talk  of  “  liberty  ”  as  understood  in  Great  Britain 
or  France  is  ridiculous  to  those  who  know  the  methods  of 
Giolitti.  No  great  traditions  of  centuries  were,  then,  being 
violated  when  Signor  Mussolini  decided  that  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  were  henceforth  to  be  tabu,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
blended  into  the  Corporative  State  was  to  be  compelled  to 
co-operate  in  a  carefully  graded  hierarchy  of  disciplined  work. 

Concerning  Italian  foreign  policy  there  cannot  be  in  the  same 
degree  a  division  of  opinion.  The  international  position  of 
Italy  today  stands  immeasurably  higher  than  it  did  ten  years 
ago.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  now  that  Italy  was  badly 
served  by  her  representatives  at  the  Peace  Settlement.  The 
internal  condition  of  Italy  at  that  time  did  not,  however,  allow 
her  spokesmen  to  defend  her  aims  with  due  weight  and 
authority.  The  impotence  of  her  delegates  was,  therefore,  to 
a  great  extent  excusable.  Much  more  culpable  was  the  conduct 
of  Italy’s  former  Allies,  who  pursued  a  very  shortsighted  policy 
when,  in  effect,  they  told  the  Italian  delegates  that  they  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard.  Not  one  of  the  Allies  had  the  vision 
to  see  that  Italy  could  not  permanently  be  treated  as  the  poor 
country  cousin,  and  that  to  thwart  her  every  ambition  must 
eventually  provoke  in  her  dangerous  resentment  and  discontent. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  up  some  of  Signor  Mussolini’s  early 
speeches  and  articles  of  the  immediate  post-war  years  and  to 
compare  his  views  of  that  date  with  the  Italian  foreign  policy 
of  today.  In  those  days  the  bite  noire  of  Italy  was  President 
Wilson,  whose  attitude  towards  the  Fiume  question  may  be 
said  to  have  done  not  a  little  to  encourage  the  Fascist  movement. 
The  American  restrictive  legislation  regarding  immigration 
was  another  measure  thought  to  hit  Italy  hard.  Signor 
Mussolini  was  then  full  of  vigorous  denunciation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  tyranny,  of  the  intolerable  domination  of  the  Western 
plutocratic  countries,  of  the  injustice  of  many  provisions  in 
the  Peace  Treaties,  of  the  need  for  Italy  to  seek  markets  in  the 
East  and  so  forth.  After  Signor  Mussolini  came  into  office 
he  modified  some  of  these  views.  One  of  his  earliest  declara¬ 
tions  of  international  policy  was  his  advocacy  in  London  of  the 
interdependence  of  war  debts  and  reparations,  since  developed 
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into  the  policy  of  an  all-round  cancellation.  The  holding  of 
such  views  naturally  made  the  Duce  more  guarded  in  his 
utterances  about  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  British 
readiness  to  implement  the  Treaty  of  London  and  to  cede 
Jubaland  to  Italy  as  “  colonial  compensation  ”  promised  under 
Article  XIII  helped  to  revive  the  tradition  of  Anglo-Italian 
friendship.  Moreover,  the  Washington  Naval  Conference  had 
already  raised  the  problem  of  naval  parity  with  France,  and 
Italy  was  anxious  to  bring  the  pressure  of  the  leading  Powers 
to  bear  upon  that  country.  The  unsatisfactory  relations 
between  France  and  Italy  have,  of  course,  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  Palazzo  Chigi.  If  France  has  so  far  had  her  way 
inasmuch  as  she  has  declined  to  admit  the  Italian  claim  to 
naval  parity  ;  has  declined  to  allow  that  she  has  not  fulfilled 
the  Treaty  of  London  ;  and,  finally,  has  refused  to  perpetuate 
an  impertum  in  imperio  by  allowing  the  large  Italian  colony  in 
Tunisia  to  retain  indefinitely  its  Italian  nationality,  the  policy 
enunciated  by  Signor  Mussolini  and  his  late  Foreign  Minister, 
Signor  Grandi,  has  been  winning  for  Italy  more  and  more 
moral  support  and  sympathy. 

For  a  long  time  this  sympathy  was  not  forthcoming.  In 
many  quarters  Italy  was  thought  to  be  pursuing  simply  a 
policy  of  prestige,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  she  would  suffer 
the  fate  of  the  Aesopian  frog  that  tried  to  swell  himself  up  to 
the  size  of  a  bull.  Again,  later,  when  Signor  Mussolini  dropped 
his  blustering  speeches  and  began  instead  to  roar  as  gently  as 
any  sucking  dove,  it  was  doubted  by  many  people  how  far 
Italy  was  sincere  in  her  proposals,  and  wonder  was  expressed 
whether,  if  Italy  was  as  strong  and  wealthy  as  France,  she 
would  be  so  ardent  a  pacifist  as  she  suddenly  showed  herself 
to  be.  There  is  no  question  that  Signor  Mussolini  has  skilfully 
availed  himself  of  the  trend  of  world-opinion  and  that  he  has 
exploited  to  the  utmost  the  tactical  advantage  of  posing  as  the 
innocent  lamb.  To  propose  a  complete  cancellation  of  war 
debts  and  reparations  does  not  involve  any  very  great  sacrifice 
for  Italy.  An  all-round  scheme  of  disarmament  would 
materially  benefit  her  more  than  France. 

But  if  Signor  Mussolini  has  not  suddenly  become  a  pacifist 
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by  conviction  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
policy.  Italy’s  insistence  that  various  clauses  of  the  Peace 
Treaties  are  open  to  revision  ;  her  frank  demand  for  a  more 
‘  fertile  field  of  expansion  in  Africa  at  the  first  opportunity  ; 
her  protests  against*  the  general  increase  of  tariffs  and  other 
restrictions  upon  trade  ;  the  series  of  commercial  treaties  that 
she  has  made  with  a  number  of  countries — ^these  are  all  aims 
and  measures  fundamentally  intended  to  revive  not  only  her 
own  commercial  prosperity,  but  that  of  the  world  at  large. 
And,  above  all,  Italian  foreign  policy  has  had  concrete  and 
definite  proposals  to  make.  Thus  Italy  has  gradually  come  to 
stand  for  larger  comprehension  and  collaboration  between  the 
victors  and  vanquished  of  the  Great  War  ;  for  timely  attempts 
to  forestall  fresh  conflicts  ;  and  for  the  substitution  of  action 
in  the  place  of  endless  and  inconclusive  Conferences.  Exactly 
how  far  all  these  ideas  are  the  Duce’s  and  how  far  they  origi¬ 
nated  with  Signor  Grandi  is  immaterial.  It  is,  in  any  case,  a 
distinct  gain  to  Italy  that  last  summer’s  reshuffle  of  the  Italian 
Cabinet  should  not  have  deprived  her  altogether  of  Signor 
Grandi ’s  services,  and  that  she  should  be  represented  in  London 
by  a  spokesman  with  the  winning  personality  of  that  young 
statesman. 

Three  years  or  so  ago  Signor  Mussolini  publicly  claimed  that 
“  those  people  who  abandoned  Italy  either  out  of  cowardice 
or  from  hostility  to  Fascism  will  have  one  day  the  supreme 
shame  of  no  longer  recognizing  her  in  her  cities,  in  her  country¬ 
side,  in  her  men.”  This  claim  is  no  exaggeration.  If 
Fascism  were  to  be  judged  solely  by  its  material  accomplish¬ 
ments  its  opponents  would  have  but  little  powder  and  shot 
for  their  campaign.  Fascism  has  to  its  credit  many  striking 
achievements.  Town-planning  schemes  and  imposing  new 
buildings  have  changed  the  face  of  several  Italian  cities.  A 
supreme  example  is  to  be  seen  already  in  Rome.  New  districts 
have  sprung  up  on  all  sides  of  the  old  city,  with  well-built 
villas  or  blocks  of  flats,  with  wide  streets  and  tree-shaded 
pavements.  New  lines  of  motor-omnibuses  have  speeded  up 
communication  between  the  different  quarters.  According  to 
the  town-planning  scheme,  which  is  to  provide  for  a  city  of 
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2,000,000  persons,  or  just  double  the  present  population,  there 
are  also  to  be  a  number  of  new  thoroughfares  cut  through  the 
heart  of  the  capital,  while  an  underground  railway  is  also  to 
be  built. 

Hand  in  hand  with  all  this  has  gone  an  immense  deal  of 
archaeological  research  and  restoration.  The  main  area  of  the 
improvements  has  been  that  of  the  Capitol.  Branching  off 
from  the  Piazza  Venezia  at  the  foot  of  the  gleaming  Victor 
Emanuel  monument,  there  are  already  under  construction  two 
roads,  “  The  road  of  the  hills  ”  and  “  The  road  of  the  sea  ”, 
which  will  lead  the  traveller  out  of  Rome  past  an  unrivalled 
succession  of  famous  monuments.  The  discovery  of  the 
Markets  of  Trajan,  of  the  true  form  of  the  Ulpian  Basilica,  of 
the  Forum  of  Caesar  and  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  Genetrix — 
these  are  but  the  most  remarkable  fruits  of  the  brilliant  work 
done  by  Senator  Corrado  Ricci  and  his  colleagues.  All  these 
and  other  finds  are  being  not  merely  scientifically  excavated 
and  restored,  but  are,  wherever  it  is  possible,  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage  by  the  destruction  of  any  disfiguring  adjacent  build¬ 
ings.  Indeed,  the  complaint  is  sometimes  heard  that  the 
archaeologists  are  having  things  too  much  their  own  way,  and 
that  some  examples  of  mediaeval  and  renaissance  architecture 
have  been  unwarrantedly  sacrificed. 

But  it  is  not  the  towns  alone  that  have  been  transformed. 
The  whole  face  of  Italy  is  being  altered  under  the  influence 
of  Fascist  enterprise.  The  most  important  and  far-reaching  of 
all  these  undertakings  is  the  grandiose  plan  of  land  reclamation. 
Altogether  upwards  of  4,000,000  acres  will,  it  is  reckoned,  be 
reclaimed,  and  another  1,000,000  acres  will  be  so  improved 
as  to  be  made  capable  of  intensive  cultivation.  Striking 
examples  of  this  land  reclamation  lie  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 
The  Roman  Campagna,  that  once  had  a  reputation  of  such  evil 
notoriety,  has  now  become  a  smiling  and  a  fertile  plain,  wherein 
crops  are  grown  and  live  stock  is  reared  with  equal  success. 
The  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  therewith  the  solution 
of  an  engineering  problem  that  had  occupied  men’s  minds  for 
over  2,000  years,  is  already  well  under  way,  and  will  bring  under 
cultivation  a  vast  new  area  that  will  be  doubly  valuable  owing 
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to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  capital.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  when  this  vast  national  undertaking  has  been  completed, 
the  annual  production  of  cereals  will  be  increased  by  20,000,000 
quintals,  and  that  there  will  also  be  a  large  increase  in  agri¬ 
cultural  production  of  all  kinds. 

This  result,  if  realized,  will  be  of  great  importance.  The 
poverty  of  the  Italian  masses  has  always  been  an  obstacle  to  the 
manufacturer.  If,  then,  at  one  and  the  same  time  money  is 
kept  in  Italy  that  would  otherwise  go  to  pay  for  imported 
cereals,  and  if  this  money  is  put  into  the  pockets  of  a  large 
number  of  agriculturists,  the  economic  advantage  to  the  country 
as  a  whole  will  be  very  great.  Incidentally  the  scheme  affords 
a  good  example  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Fascism.  Signor 
Mussolini  has  always  insisted — and  the  point  is  specifically 
stressed  in  the  Carta  del  Lavoro  (the  Magna  Carta,  as  it  were, 
of  the  working  classes) — that  Fascism  attributes  great  import¬ 
ance  to  private  initiative  and  to  the  individual  right  to  property. 

At  the  same  time  owners  of  property  are  made  to  feel  their 
responsibilities  towards  the  community.  Thus  landlords  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  they  are  in  some  degree  trustees 
for  the  general  welfare,  and  recalcitrant  landlords  who  have 
declined  to  accept  the  advantageous  terms  offered  by  the 
State  have  had  their  holdings  confiscated. 

There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  national  activities  that 
does  not  show  some  similar  impulse.  By  means  of  subsidies 
and  of  amalgamations  between  the  various  shipping  lines  the 
mercantile  marine  has  been  stimulated.  The  railways  have  been 
radically  reformed — ^at  least  upon  the  main  lines — and  new 
construction  both  of  the  normal  and  more  narrow  gauge  has 
been  undertaken.  Not  only  at  large  ports  such  as  Genoa, 
Trieste  and  Naples,  but  also  at  smaller  ports  such  as  Catania, 
Trapani  and  Cagliari  important  improvements  have  been  taken 
in  hand.  Civil  aviation  is  progressing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Afforestation  is  clothing  with  trees  many  bare  hill  and  mountain 
sides.  A  proper  supply  of  drinking  water  is  being  installed 
in  Apulia,  in  the  Basilicata,  Calabria,  Sicily  and  even  in  the 
Castelli  Romani.  All  these  undertakings,  designed  to  provide 
a  livelihood  for  the  labourers  of  today  and  for  the  teeming  new 
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population  of  tomorrow  are  costing  large  sums  of  money. 
Wonder  is  often  expressed  where  Signor  Mussolini  finds  the 
money  required.  Italy  is  proverbially  a  poor  country.  Never¬ 
theless,  until  the  aggravation  of  the  world  crisis  proved  too 
strong  for  her,  as  for  other  and  much  richer  countries,  Italy 
not  only  wiped  out  the  adverse  balances  with  which  the  pre¬ 
decessors  of  Fascism  had  burdened  her  Budget,  but  produced 
a  surplus.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  the  Morgan  loan 
she  incurred  no  foreign  long  term  loans,  and  even  so  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  most  of  these  bonds  have  been  bought  back  into 
Italian  hands.  Of  short  term  credits  she  has  been  equally  shy. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  Italy  has  had  to  pull  in  her  belt.  A  rigid 
policy  of  deflation  has  been  enacted.  State  employees  have 
had  reductions  of  salary.  Every  conceivable  source  of  fresh 
revenue  has  been  tapped,  and  the  pressure  of  taxation  today 
absorbs  some  30  per  cent,  of  the  national  income  as  compared 
with  20  per  cent,  in  the  fiscal  year  1925-26.  Nevertheless  the 
successful  conversions  of  Treasury  Bonds  carried  through 
last  and  this  year  prove  that  there  are  still  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  a  Government  enjoying  the  national  confidence. 

To  some  minds  there  is  a  drawback  in  the  amount  of  the 
funds  thus  available  as  proving  that  money  is  being  put  away 
in  the  woollen  stocking  rather  than  being  invested  in  industry. 
It  is  generally  said  that  Signor  Mussolini  has  been  least  well 
inspired  in  his  financial  policy.  The  stabilization  of  the  lira 
at  so  high  a  figure  as  92*46  to  the  £  sterling  is  still  regarded  in 
some  quarters  as  a  mistake.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  Italy 
is  relying  exclusively  on  her  own  resources  to  meet  a  very 
exceptional  situation,  and  the  position  there  is  relatively  no 
worse — indeed,  it  is  even  better — than  in  many  other  countries. 

Concerning,  finally,  the  moral  changes  wrought  by  Fascism 
there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  judgment.  Supporters  of  Fascism 
maintain  that  Signor  Mussolini  has  given  to  the  Italian  people 
a  new  and  vital  feeling  of  dignity,  discipline  and  self-respect, 
as  also  a  consciousness  of  national  unity  such  as  it  had,  perhaps, 
not  felt  so  fully  even  in  the  thrilling  days  of  Garibaldi’s  exploits. 
This  patriotic  sentiment  had,  of  course,  been  quickened  during 
the  war.  With  the  results  of  the  Peace  Settlement  this 
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sentiment  gave  way  to  disillusion  and  discontent.  The  merit 
of  Fascism  has  been  that  it  reacted  against  this  reaction,  kept 
alive  the  flickering  flame  of  patriotism  and  has  finally  tended 
it  into  the  steadier  fire  that  burns  upon  most  Italian  hearths. 
There  has  been,  and  still  is,  some  extrente  jingoism  mixed  up 
with  this  revival  of  national  pride.  Signor  Mussolini  himself, 
though  to  an  increasingly  less  extent  of  late,  has  fluttered 
many  foreign  dovecots  by  the  blunt,  chauvinistic  tone  of  his 
popular  harangues.  As  the  years  pass,  however,  the  first 
ebullience  of  Fascism  has  tended  to  lose  its  heady  sparkle,  and 
a  steadier  passion,  born  largely  of  the  consciousness  that  Italy’s 
position  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  nations  is  now  recognized  and 
that  consequently  there  is  less  occasion  for  self-assertiveness, 
has  replaced  the  bluster  resulting  from  an  “  inferiority 
complex.” 

The  sentiment  of  national  unity  has  been  fostered  by  other 
than  extraneous  factors.  The  conciliation  between  Church 
and  State  has  been  the  greatest  of  these  influences.  Despite 
the  serious  conflict  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  over 
Education  and  over  the  political  activities  of  the  Church  as 
exerted  through  the  Azione  Cattolica^  the  signature  of  the 
Lateran  Treaties  and  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  Question 
are  of  incalculable  importance.  There  is  no  longer  room  for  the 
old  conflict  of  conscience  in  the  bosom  of  the  fervent  Roman 
Catholic  who  is  also  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 

To  the  anti-Fascist  the  interference  by  the  “totalitarian  ” 
State  in  every  human  activity  is  definitely  bad  for  the  national 
moral.  The  Vatican  has  gone  so  far  as  to  talk  about  the 
“  pagan  ”  worship  of  the  State.  Want  of  sympathy  with 
Fascist  ideals  and  practice  is,  it  is  claimed,  far  more  widespread 
than  is  generally  known.  Fear  of  the  consequences  should  any 
criticism  be  uttered  compels  an  outward  acquiescence,  if  not 
enthusiasm.  The  “  fascistization  ”  of  teaching,  sport,  the 
Press,  Art,  social  relations,  labour  contracts  and  even  to  some 
extent  of  religious  instruction  is,  it  is  argued,  taking  all  the  life 
and  spontaneity  out  of  these  activities.  The  very  extension 
of  labour  contracts  is  condemned  as  tending  to  perpetuate 
rather  than  improve  the  existing  conditions  of  labour.  More- 
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over,  the  increasingly  perfected  administration  of  the  Ministry 
of  Corporations  is  attacked  as  necessarily  stunting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  leadership  on  the  side  of  the  workers,  and  thus 
weakening  their  powers  in  the  class  conflict  which  is  never  more 
than  smouldering  beneath  the  ashes  and  which  may  eventually 
break  out  again  with  all  the  old  violence.  These  objections  are 
not  merely  captious.  The  Italians  are  far  too  intelligent  to 
believe  everything  that  is  written  or  said  to  them  about  the 
virtues  and  achievements  of  Fascism.  Many  of  them  are, 
therefore,  accustomed  to  take  everything  as  a  matter  of  course 
with  a  grain  of  salt.  Thus,  much  of  the  absurdly  beslavering 
adulation  of  the  Press  and  of  toadying  deputies  defeats  its  own 
object,  and  Fascism  frequently  does  not  get  the  genuine 
appreciation  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Addressing  the  faithful  in  Milan  just  three  weeks  before  the 
historic  March  on  Rome  and  the  assumption  of  power  by 
Fascism,  Signor  Mussolini  said : 

We  will  pursue  a  policy  of  severity  and  reaction.  We  will  react  against 
the  democratic  craze,  under  which  everything  must  be  on  the  same  grey 
mediocre  level,  and  everything  is  done  to  render  transient  and  not 
conspicuous  the  authority  of  the  State,  from  the  too  democratic  King 
to  the  humblest  employee.  Democracy  has  robbed  the  Italian  people 
of  its  style — that  is  to  say,  of  a  line  of  conduct,  of  colour,  force,  the 
picturesque,  the  unexpected,  the  element  of  mysticism,  of  everything 
that  counts  in  the  mind  of  the  multitudes.  We  will  reintroduce  all  that. 
Let  us  touch  all  the  strings :  violence  and  religion,  art  and  politics ;  let 
us  be  at  once  politicians  and  warriors.  .  .  . 

After  ten  years  of  Fascism  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained 
seriously  that  the  Duce  has  not,  on  the  whole,  kept  his  promise. 
There  are  those  who  complain  that  if  there  is  no  longer  the 
same  level  of  grey  mediocrity,  it  is  merely  that  the  colour 
has  assumed  a  yet  more  sombre  tint.  In  other  respects  the 
complaint  is  rather  that  Signor  Mussolini  has  kept  his  word 
only  too  well.  It  is  not  a  charge  that  the  ordinary  statesman 
has  to  face. 
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By  Harold  Stannard 

Every  administration  has  its  honeymoon — that  halcyon 
period  in  which  public  opinion  acquiesces  in  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  own  votes  and  refrains  from  the  grumbles 
which  prelude  a  change  of  mind.  In  regard  to  the  length  of 
its  honeymoon,  the  present  Government  has  been  singularly 
fortunate.  The  change-over  to  Protection,  which  it  had  taken 
nearly  thirty  years  of  controversy  to  effect,  was  swiftly  and 
smoothly  carried  out  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  Parliament 
with  only  faint  grinding  from  Free  Trade  brakes  that  had  lost 
their  bite.  But,  the  tariff  once  introduced,  it  forthwith  became 
clear  that  its  significance  could  not  be  appreciated  until  after 
Ottawa.  The  real  break  with  laissez-faire  would  come  not 
with  the  passage  of  a  schedule  of  duties,  but  with  the  nego¬ 
tiations  consequent  on  their  adoption.  The  Conference  would 
show  whether  a  group  of  states  animated  by  mutual  goodwill 
and  all  availing  themselves  of  the  same  instrument  of  economic 
control  could  strengthen  one  another  by  reciprocal  trade  ;  and 
its  results  would  thus  go  far  to  determine  the  efficacy  of 
Britain’s  new  fiscal  weapon  in  her  dealings  with  the  world  at 
large.  Moreover,  since  the  unemployment  which  is  responsible 
for  our  domestic  troubles  is  itself  a  consequence  of  the  decline 
of  our  export  trade,  every  aspect  of  policy,  social,  imperial,  and 
international,  was  seen  to  be  dependent  upon  Ottawa.  Now 
that  the  fateful  conference  has  been  held,  opinion,  long 
quiescent,  is  again  becoming  active  and  is  beginning  to  take 
stock  of  results  achieved  and  of  prospects  opened  up. 

Hostile  criticism,  though  still  indeterminate  and  not  very 
vocal,  inclines  to  the  contention  that  Ottawa  was  a  place  of 
hard  bargaining  and  therefore  offensive  to  decently  fastidious 
nostrils.  It  is  fair  to  ask  whether  this  argument  is  meant  to 
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be  taken  seriously.  Pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion  it  would 
put  an  end  to  all  exchanges  of  goods  ;  for  all  trade  is  bar¬ 
gaining,  and  is  satisfactory  only  in  so  far  as  the  bargaining  is 
hard.  If  this  obvious  truth  be  evaded  by  the  argument  that 
bargaining  should  be  left  to  individuals  and  is  either  beyond 
the  competence  or  beneath  the  dignity  of  governments,  an 
even  more  damning  retort  is  invited  ;  for  it  is  precisely  in  so  far 
as  states  have  deprived  themselves  of  the  power  of  economic 
control  and  have  left  employers  and  employed  to  fight  things 
out  that  they  are  impotent  in  the  face  of  present-day  social 
problems.  Indeed,  it  is  now  felt  on  all  hands  that  nineteenth- 
century  Liberalism  erred  fundamentally  in  circumscribing  the 
activities  of  governments.  The  pendulum  of  thought  has  now 
swung  far  the  other  way,  and  though  enthusiasm  for  Ottawa 
and  approval  of  the  Russian  experiment  are  at  opposite  poles 
so  far  as  practical  politics  are  concerned,  both  reflect  the 
modem  impulse  towards  a  planned  economy. 

It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  we  are  an  unimaginative  people, 
that  we  took  the  Ottawa  Conference  quietly  as  part  of  the 
arrangements  made  before  the  last  election  transformed  the 
British  political  scene,  and  set  ourselves  in  our  common-sense 
way  to  promote  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  new  scale  of  values. 
The  British  mind  moves  cautiously,  and  had  it  realized  in 
advance  how  fundamental  were  the  issues  which  Ottawa 
would  raise  it  might  have  shrunk  from  their  contemplation. 
Now,  however,  that  the  agreements  have  been  made  and  submit 
themselves  for  judgment  against  the  stormy  background  of  world 
economics,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  Ottawa  is  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  to  Moscow.  The  question  which  the  whole  world  is 
asking  is  whether  the  existing  economic  order — if  indeed  it 
may  be  allowed  so  honourable  a  name  as  order — can  be  re¬ 
modelled  or  must  be  scrapped.  Every  constructive  impulse 
in  civilization  is  against  scrapping  from  dread  of  the  chaos  that 
must  ensue.  Yet  when  militant  nationalism  everywhere  forbids 
cohesion,  when  even  bankrupt  and  distracted  Eastern  Europe 
will  not  admit  that  the  Danube  makes  an  economic  unit  of 
the  area  which  it  waters,  are  we  not  heading  straight  for  the 
scrap-heap  ? 
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Add,  too,  that  the  Russian  way  is  so  easy — for  Russia.  An 
enormous  country,  with  its  vast  resources  still  undeveloped 
and  its  vast  population  still  primitive,  decides  to  avail  itself  of 
everything  that  modern  science  and  technical  skill  can  place  at 
its  disposal,  to  assign  to  each  individual  his  task  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  untouched  wealth,  and  so  to  achieve  in  a  decade 
that  vast  multiplication  of  comforts  and  all  the  attendant  rise 
in  the  standard  of  living  which  the  great  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour  has  brought  about  in  the  West  during  the 
past  two  centuries.  No  wonder  that  the  spokesmen  of  discon¬ 
tented  labour,  inexperienced  in  affairs  but  convinced  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  can  build  Utopia,  have  been  caught  by  the  glamour 
of  Moscow’s  vision.  They  have  not  realised  that  England  is 
made,  not  in  the  making ;  that  our  people  as  a  whole  are 
trained  workmen,  not  submissive  to  training  ;  that  we  must 
live  not  by  supplying  our  own  needs — ^for  they  are  too  complex 
for  our  island  to  satisfy — but  by  ministering  with  success  to 
the  varied  and  incalculable  demands  of  the  world  at  large. 
That  is  our  problem,  and  those  who  appreciate  it  may  well 
shake  their  heads  over  the  situation  in  which  the  world  ceases 
to  take  the  goods  we  offer.  Is  there  any  way  out  ?  Ottawa  has 
asked  that  question  and  successfully  answered  it. 

The  outstanding  result  of  the  Ottawa  Conference  has  been 
the  erection  of  new  standards  of  fair  competition.  Once  more 
the  agreements  reached  must  be  set  against  their  general  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  main  feature  of  world  economics  to-day  is 
their  flamboyant  nationalism.  Wheels  have  a  habit  of  coming 
full  circle,  and  the  prime  responsibility  for  the  spirit  which 
excludes  British  goods  lies  with  Britain’s  nineteenth-century 
Free  Trade  policy.  When  we  were  the  workshop  of  the  world 
our  manufacturers  were  right  enough  in  concluding  that,  given 
cheap  materials  and  wages  corresponding  to  a  low  cost  of  living, 
they  were  certain  of  markets.  The  prices  at  which  they  could 
sell  made  demand  certain,  and  if  foreign  governments  set  up 
tariffs,  no  matter.  If  the  tariffs  were  high,  the  goods  would 
not  come  in  and  the  governments  imposing  them  would  lose 
the  anticipated  revenue  ;  tariffs  would  therefore  be  low  enough 
for  goods  to  enter,  and  these  goods  wouldi  be  British  because 
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there  were  none  to  compete  against  them.  Had  this  argument 
been  put  forward  as  the  formula  of  British  policy  under  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances,  nothing  could  have  been  said  against  it 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  thinkers  who  formulated  the 
Free  Trade  doctrine  submitted  it  as  a  principle  of  universal 
application  and  eternal  validity.  There  could  have  been  no 
more  direct  challenge  to  the  nationalism  which  was  developing 
so  rapidly  in  Europe  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  To  the  rising  pride  of  the  German  people  in  particular 
it  seemed  intolerable  that  they  should  have  no  destiny  except 
to  consume  the  products  of  British  factories.  To  their  minds 
the  very  name  Free  Trade  was  humbug.  Under  its  principles 
their  trade  would  not  be  free.  It  would  be  fettered  by  its  late 
start.  British  industry,  already  strongly  developed,  would 
strangle  it  in  its  infancy.  The  prospect  was  intolerable.  At 
least  the  German  manufacturer  should  have  security  in  his 
home  market.  He  would  get  it  if  tariffs  were  imposed,  not  to 
raise  revenue  but  to  give  protection.  This  was  the  doctrine 
which  Friedrich  List  elaborated  and  made  popular,  which 
Bismarck  applied,  and  which  every  national  state  has  sedu¬ 
lously  adopted  since  the  war. 

Nowhere  has  it  found  more  enthusiastic  champions  than  in 
the  British  Dominions.  On  the  Free  Trade  thesis  they  were 
Britain’s  natural  markets.  Since  their  taste  so  largely  re¬ 
flected  ours,  their  demands  could  readily  be  supplied,  and 
there  were  no  barriers  of  language  or  habit  to  overcome.  It 
is  not  an  accident  that  when  Dominion  nationalism  first  became 
vocal  it  demanded  fiscal  freedom,  and  that  the  Dominions 
concluded  their  own  commercial  treaties  long  before  they  con¬ 
ducted  their  own  foreign  policy.  True  that  the  Dominions, 
being  British,  advanced  in  economic  nationalism  very  slowly 
and  that  the  first  use  they  made  of  their  freedom  was  to  grant 
preferences  to  the  mother  country.  But  as  time  went  on  it 
became  more  and  more  a  settled  principle  of  Dominion  policy 
that  preference  must  not  interfere  with  local  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  and,  after  the  war  in  particular,  the  ideal  of  the  econo¬ 
mically  self-sufficient  state  appealed  powerfully  to  Dominion 
sentiment. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  when  last  year’s  election  heralded 
the  realization  of  hopes  cherished  since  1903,  there  were 
Protectionists  who  apprehended  that,  after  all,  the  chance 
might  have  come  too  late.  To  them  it  had  long  been  obvious 
that  every  time  the  Free  Trader  stated  his  doctrine  he  had 
pulled  the  rope  a  trifle  tighter  round  his  neck,  making  the 
citizen  of  every  country  in  the  world  feel  that  a  minimum 
importation  of  British  goods  was  the  condition  of  a  vigorous 
economic  life  of  his  own  ;  and  as  the  prospects  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  were  canvassed  overseas,  the  view  was  insistently 
expressed  that  the  rising  Dominion  industries  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  British  manufacturer.  Had  the  Conference 
met  in  an  atmosphere  of  general  prosperity,  this  view  might 
have  prevailed,  and  Britain  would  have  seen  herself  excluded 
from  her  last  markets  by  the  spirit  which  her  own  Free  Trade 
arrogance  had  generated. 

But  the  very  severity  of  the  crisis  brought  unexpected  salva¬ 
tion.  The  Dominions,  themselves  exporters  in  the  main  of 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  found  their  producers  selling  at 
a  loss.  The  fall  in  prices  could  only  be  met  by  a  fall  in  costs, 
and  the  question  thus  presented  itself,  particularly  in  Australia, 
whether  industries  had  not  been  established  at  too  high  a  price, 
whether  their  prosperity  was  not  more  than  wiped  out  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  primary  producer.  Unqualified  Protection 
was  in  fact  bringing  its  own  nemesis,  like  unqualified  Free 
Trade  before  it ;  and  when  the  Conference  met,  those  who  took 
part  in  it  were  ready  enough  to  seek  a  compromise  between 
two  contradictory  and  equally  fatal  statements  of  economic 
principles.  Free  competition  and  national  monopoly  had 
alike  failed  to  work,  and  out  of  their  failure  was  bom  the  new 
conception  of  fair  competition  set  out  in  the  treaties  between 
Britain  on  the  one  hand  and  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  on  the  other. 

In  these  agreements  the  Dominions  qualify  their  economic 
nationalism  by  declaring,  first,  that  they  will  only  protect 
“  those  industries  which  are  reasonably  assured  of  sound 
opportunities  for  success  ”  and,  secondly,  that  the  duties  which 
they  impose  will  be  such  “  as  will  give  United  Kingdom  pro- 
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ducers  full  opportunity  of  reasonable  competition  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  cost  of  economical  and  efficient  production.” 
That  these  undertakings  do  not  occur  in  the  agreement  with 
South  Africa  is  presumably  due  to  the  fact  that  South  Africa 
is  still  undecided  whether  to  treat  Britain  or  Germany  as  her 
principal  European  market.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  there  is  no 
agreement  in  which  they  can  figure ;  for  the  Free  State  has 
preferred  to  give  yet  further  point  to  the  significance  of 
Ottawa  by  submitting  herself  as  an  awful  example  of  nationalist 
excess.  But  in  the  case  of  the  three  Dominions  whose  economic 
development  is  most  advanced,  the  agreements  lay  down  a 
principle  new  in  the  economic  relations  between  states  and 
fraught  with  enormous  possibilities.  It  offers  definite  evidence 
that,  as  scientific  protectionists  have  always  contended,  the 
proper  aim  of  Protection  is  real  Free  Trade.  Its  application 
will  make  all  the  long  fiscal  controversy  obsolete.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  use  the  powers  of  government  to  plant  industries 
where  they  have  a  true  economic  right  to  be,  avoiding  on  the 
one  hand  the  propagation  of  artificial  growths  and  on  the  other 
the  extinction  of  natural  growths  by  an  opposition  industry 
with  no  advantage  beyond  the  happy  accident  of  earlier 
development.  It  is  a  formula  capable  of  giving  fresh  impulse  to 
the  wheels  of  commerce,  now  brought  almost  to  a  standstill 
by  the  friction  between  uncompromising  Free  Trade  and 
economic  nationalism. 

Whether  this  principle  is  capable  of  general  application  to 
trade  relations  between  states  is  at  present  a  doubtful  matter. 
It  would  probably  pass  the  wit  of  any  tariff  board  to  define 
“  reasonable  competition  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  cost  of 
economical  and  efficient  production  ”  as  between,  say,  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  Even  in  Europe  the  difference  between 
national  standards  of  life  is  such  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
immense  difficulty  to  determine  figures  which  would  assign 
exactly  equal  wages  rates  to  workers  in  two  competing  countries. 
What,  for  example,  should  be  the  earnings  of  coal  miners  in 
Britain  and  Poland  if  British  and  Polish  coal  are  to  compete 
on  level  terms  ?  The  League  of  Nations  has  done  some  work 
on  comparative  wages,  but  has  not  gone  beyond  revealing  the 
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complexity  of  the  problem.  The  Ottawa  Conference  has 
shown  a  hopeful  line  of  attack.  In  Britain  and  the  Dominions 
a  similarity  of  national  habits  implies  a  parallel  in  standards  of 
life  sufficiently  close  for  comparisons  to  be  made.  When  they 
have  been  drawn  we  shall  have  something  to  work  on  in 
attempting  similar  comparisons  between  standards  in  Britain, 
France,  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany.  That  is  the  utmost 
that  we  can  at  present  hope  to  attain,  and  our  position  in 
entering  on  negotiations  with  our  nearest  European  neighbours 
is  immensely  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  as  Ottawa  has 
made  clear,  we  regard  our  new  insular  protection,  not  as  a  means 
of  monopolist  exclusion,  but  as  a  weapon  for  securing  economic 
justice. 

In  one  other  respect  Ottawa  should  prove  a  powerful  aid  in 
the  impending  revision  of  Britain’s  commercial  treaties.  It  has 
admitted  a  most  convenient  elasticity  of  procedure  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  primary  producers,  upon  whom  in  the  last  resort  the 
economic  vitality  of  the  world  depends.  In  the  case  of  meats, 
the  British  Government  has  declared  its  determination  to  raise 
prices.  (So  far  have  we  moved  from  the  days  when  votes  were 
won  by  the  cry  “  Your  food  will  cost  you  more !  ”)  To  this  end 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  restriction  of  supplies 
by  the  establishment  of  quotas.  The  Wheat  Quota  Bill  passed 
last  session  permits  the  inference  that  the  British  Government 
would  have  been  prepared  to  apply  the  same  method  to  cereals. 
Such  a  course,  however,  could  hardly  commend  itself  to  the 
Canadian  Government,  which  can  legitimately  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  Dominion  will  be  able  to  meet  all  oversea 
requirements  of  the  British  consumer  and  has  therefore  obtained 
a  preferential  entry  into  the  British  market.  In  return  Canada 
undertakes  to  sell  at  world  prices. 

Ottawa  has  thus  provided  Britain  with  alternative  means  of 
satisfying  the  primary  producer.  She  can  give  him  either  a 
guaranteed  price  without  command  of  the  market  or  command, 
of  the  market  without  a  guaranteed  price.  Her  freedom  of 
choice  between  these  courses  must  needs  be  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  negotiation,  and  the  eagerness  of  such  countries  as 
Argentina  and  Denmark  to  approach  her  shows  that  the 
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strength  of  her  position  is  fully  appreciated.  Perhaps  its  sig¬ 
nificance  in  her  regulation  of  the  world’s  affairs  is  even  yet 
not  apparent.  In  these  days  of  real  though  doubtless  temporary 
over-production  it  may  well  prove  that  an  open  market  is  more 
valuable  than  a  fixed  price.  If  this  be  so,  the  whole  situation 
in  Eastern  Europe  might  be  transformed  by  a  British  declara¬ 
tion  that  while  Britain  would  only  offer  quotas  to  individual 
states  she  would  give  most-favoured-nation  entry  to  a  Balkan 
Zollverein. 

The  contribution  which  Ottawa  has  made  to  the  world’s 
economic  reconstruction  does  not  end  with  the  new  principle 
in  regard  to  the  competition  of  industries,  nor  with  the  adoption 
of  alternative  methods  in  dealing  with  primary  products. 
Britain  and  Canada  have  agreed  that  their  preferential  ar¬ 
rangements  shall  not  be  nullified  by  the  action  of  a  state  external 
to  their  agreement ;  and  though  the  clause  is  directly  aimed  at 
Russia,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  American  Federal  Farm 
Board  or  to  any  European  state  giving  preferential  rates  on  its 
railways,  and  is  thus  another  step  in  the  direction  of  real  Free 
Trade.  Similarly  the  Ottawa  declaration  on  the  principles  of 
monetary  policy  is  a  first  step  towards  the  provision  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  international  medium  of  exchange  ;  while  the  recognition, 
in  the  case  of  the  various  African  Dominions  and  Territories  of 
the  Crown,  that  there  is  fair  room  for  preferences  within 
preference  may  yet  pave  the  way  for  a  compromise  between 
the  fiscal  union  with  Austria  desired  by  Germany  and  the 
more  general  Danubian  customs  union  to  which  France 
inclines. 

To  all  those  hopeful  auguries,  the  advocates  of  revolution 
as  opposed  to  reconstruction  have  but  one  retort :  Unemploy¬ 
ment  figures  are  still  increasing.  It  is  a  fair  point,  but  surely 
Ottawa’s  achievements  endorse  the  view  that  the  roots  of  the 
world’s  present  evils  are  political  rather  than  economic,  and 
that  it  is  nationalism  rather  than  capitalism  which  is  breaking 
down.  Further  strength  is  given  to  this  contention  by  other 
developments,  international  and  domestic.  Lausanne  has  rid 
Europe  of  the  burden  of  reparations,  a  benefit  only  made 
possible  by  the  general  admission  that  the  welfare  of  the  Con- 
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tinent  as  a  whole  outweighed  the  profit  of  individual  states. 
It  is  unhappily  not  possible  to  say  that  Geneva  has  similarly 
rid  Europe  of  the  burden  of  armaments  ;  but  at  least  Geneva 
has  shown  that  unless  an  end  is  put  to  the  competition  in 
armaments  arising  from  the  demand  for  national  security, 
there  can  be  no  issue  but  a  war  destructive  of  European 
civilization.  We  in  Britain  have  given  an  example  of  the 
better  way  of  patriotism.  The  triumphant  conversion  of  the 
War  Loan  has  shown  how  individual  sacrifices  may  increase 
the  aggregate  national  strength,  has  set  a  precedent  which 
France  will  not  be  the  only  country  to  follow,  and  has  offered 
industry  the  first  promise  of  the  cheap  money  essential  to  its 
revival. 

Set  in  its  general  context,  then,  Ottawa  is  much  more  than 
a  fulfilment  of  long-cherished  hopes  or  the  redemption  of 
recent  election  pledges.  It  is  an  emphatic  answer  to  those  who 
maintain  that  the  world  is  now  too  far  gone  in  decay  to  be 
revived  by  anything  short  of  revolution.  There  is  nothing 
revolutionary  about  Ottawa.  It  is  the  culmination  of  a  develop¬ 
ment  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
Jubilee,  which  may  even  be  represented  as  an  ultimate  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies.  That  is  already 
an  omen  for  mankind  anxiously  contemplating  the  future  ; 
and  another  omen  of  even  greater  significance  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  Ottawa  is  the  first  constructive  achievement 
of  the  present  National  Government. 

Events  move  so  fast  nowadays,  the  impossible  so  quickly 
becomes  the  familiar,  that  we  forget  how  completely  political 
landmarks  were  obliterated  at  the  last  election.  Exactly  a 
century  earlier  the  old  England  was  putting  up  a  last  despairing 
fight  against  similar  obliteration,  and  in  1931  the  two  parties 
whose  rivalry  had  reflected  the  political  vitality  of  the  new 
England  for  the  intervening  hundred  years  found  themselves 
fused  by  the  popular  will,  while  the  new  party  which  had 
challenged  both  was  overwhelmed  in  a  disaster  from  which 
its  subsequent  dissensions  forbid  all  hope  of  early  recovery. 
The  Government  which  emerged  from  the  election  with  such 
unchallengeable  strength  was  without  precedent  in  British 
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politics.  The  whole  world  regarded  it  as  a  portent,  and  has 
been  watching  to  see  what  use  it  would  make  of  its  ample  power. 

To-day  curiosity  is  satisfied.  The  Government  has  set 
itself  to  restore  cohesion  to  society,  beginning  with  the  Imperial 
framework  which  offered  the  best  prospects  of  success,  but 
pursuing  methods  capable  of  the  widest  extension  and  imitation. 
It  may  well  be  that  what  it  has  achieved  may  prove  decisive 
for  the  future  of  mankind.  These  ten  years  and  more  the 
champions  of  revolution  have  been  asking  what  alternative 
there  was  to  Bolshevism.  They  have  their  answer  now  in  the 
Ottawa  policy  of  reconstruction  inaugurated  by  a  National 
Government  with  the  people’s  support  behind  it,  the  prestige 
of  Empire  about  it,  and  four  more  years  of  activity  before  it. 


VENIZELOS  AND  BALKAN  PEACE 


By  William  Leon  Smyser 

VENIZELOS,  whose  work  for  peace  in  the  Balkans  is  his 
most  notable  achievement  since  his  return  to  power  in 
1928,  has  again  been  submitting  himself  to  the  suffrages 
of  his  people.  In  a  single  generation  Venizelos  has  brought 
Athens  and  certain  other  vital  districts  of  the  peninsula  forward 
from  the  Middle  Ages  into  the  present.  The  Greek  race  has 
attained  to  territorial  sufficiency.  Wars  have  not  been  avoided, 
yet  a  great  perspicacity  has  determined  their  conduct. 

Venizelos  has  been  somewhat  inaccurately  characterized  as 
a  Greek  Bolivar.  It  is  true  that  until  now  his  has  been  a  flair 
for  revolutions  and  combat,  yet  he  is  more  than  a  Bolivar.  He 
knows  where  to  stop.  He  has  fought  the  Turks.  He  has  fought 
the  Bulgarians.  He  has  fought,  cajoled,  and  outmanceuvred 
four  kings.  At  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  however,  he  emphasizes 
retrenchment.  Having  brought  Crete,  Western  Thrace,  and 
parts  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus  back  under  Greek  control,  and 
having  called  to  the  home-land  after  the  Smyrna  disaster  more 
than  a  million  Greek  expatriates,  he  has  been  faced  with  that 
lagging  budget  which  must  always  follow  many  wars. 

From  exile,  Eleutherios  Venizelos  returned  to  power  in 
July,  1928,  and  within  five  months  private  interest  rates 
dropped  from  20  per  cent,  to  13  per  cent,  and  the  price  of 
bread  fell  from  10.15  The  Greek  budget,  for  the 

first  time,  balanced.  Faced  with  the  superhuman  task  of 
finding  places  in  Greece  for  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
refugees  from  Asia  Minor,  Venizelos  planted  colonies  where 
they  might  consolidate  the  northern  frontiers,  organised  new 
industries  in  silk  and  carpet  weaving,  the  secrets  of  which  his 
immigrants  brought  with  them,  and  gave  out  contracts  for 
draining  or  irrigating  waste  lands  in  order  that  those  who  had 
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hitherto  been  farmers  might  have  farms.  The  magnitude  of 
his  problem  can  be  conceived  only  when  put  in  terms  which 
bring  it  to  our  own  doors  :  imagine  some  catastrophe  in  the 
outer  Empire  throwing  back  rnillions  of  colonists  whom  the 
mother  country  must  absorb  or  let  perish.  Venizelos  converted 
the  refugee  mob  from  a  liability  into  an  asset. 

The  basis  of  Venizelos ’s  personal  success  is  the  foreign  gold 
that  has  been  at  his  disposal.  The  Tripartite  Loan  of  1928 
and  the  Productive  Loan  of  the  same  year  were  not  equally 
due  to  his  efforts.  The  first,  approved  in  1927  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  was  issued  before  his  return  to  power  and  was 
heavily  over-subscribed.  Of  the  total  amount  of  £9,000,000, 
£3,000,000  was  to  be  used  for  the  stabilization  of  the  drachma, 
£3,000,000  for  the  liquidation  of  deficits  in  the  previous 
budgets,  and  £3,000,000  for  expenditures  incident  upon 
settling  the  refugees.  Venizelos  thus  found  the  instruments 
ready  for  his  hand  when  he  came  back  to  Greece.  Almost 
immediately,  in  December,  he  launched  a  larger  loan,  for 
£22,000,000,  to  cover  reclamation  works  in  the  northern 
:  provinces,  agricultural  credits,  and  road  building.  At  this 

I  time  his  prestige  was  probably  greater  in  London  and  New 

I  York  than  it  was  in  Athens.  Investors,  who  had  been  attracted 

I  to  the  Tripartite  Loan  because  its  terms  were  advantageous 

and  its  object  was  the  restoration  of  a  financial  system  in 
desperate  straits,  subscribed  to  the  Productive  Loan  because 
it  contained  even  better  terms  and  because  the  energetic 
Venizelos  stood  ready  to  administer  it. 

Alarums  and  excursions  have  been  foreign  to  Venizelos’s 
policy  during  the  past  four  years.  A  new  modesty  sits  be- 
j  comingly  upon  Greek  aspiration.  “  France  and  Italy  are  great 

ladies,”  said  the  veteran  diplomat,  when  the  discussions  of 
naval  might  in  the  Mediterranean  were  at  their  height.  “  They 
give  themselves  new  airs  and  graces  every  season.  They  have 
their  quarrels  and  their  mysterious  desires  which  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  that  I  understand.  For  me  it  would  be  an  arro¬ 
gance,  it  would  be  even  an  impertinence,  to  interfere.” 

It  was  suggested  that  France  might  have  certain  claims  upon 
Greece  which  this  new  policy  of  retiring  aloofness  denied. 
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“  Ten  years  ago,’*  retorted  Venizelos,  “  France  and  Greece 
were  allies.  They  were  allied  to  fight  a  war.  To-day,  thank 
God,  that  war  is  over  and  we  want  to  enter  into  no  new  wars. 
We  want  to  live  at  peace.  Consequently  we  have  no  new 
allies.  Instead  we  have  friends.  We  are  friends  with  France, 
just  as  we  are  friends  with  Italy,  friends  with  Germany,  friends 
with  Bulgaria,  friends  with  Yugoslavia,  friends,  even,  with 
Turkey.” 

Three  months  after  his  return  to  power  in  1928  Venizelos 
signed  his  first  treaty  of  friendship  and  arbitration.  He  had  in 
the  interim  visited  Rome,  Paris,  London  and  Belgrade.  October 
found  him  signing  the  pact  with  Mussolini.  November  found 
him  signing  a  commercial  treaty  with  Yugoslavia,  which  he 
followed  with  a  treaty  of  friendship  in  March,  1929.  The  next 
year  he  went  to  Angora,  and  there  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  the  new  Turkey.  He  inaugurated  the  year  1931  by  a  series 
of  flying  visits  to  Warsaw,  Vienna  and  Rome,  the  year  1932  by 
his  activity  at  Geneva.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  construct 
some  sort  of  political  pattern  out  of  his  crossings  and  re¬ 
crossings  of  the  map.  Yet  there  has  been  apparent  in  his 
policy  no  genuflexion  either  towards  Paris  or  towards  Rome, 
either  towards  the  Little  Entente  or  the  Central  Powers.  If 
anything,  Venizelos  has  aimed  at  a  strenuous  neutrality.  For 
him  this  is  indeed  a  new  departure. 

After  fifty  years  of  warring,  Venizelos  has  become  a  man  of 
peace.  Turk-hater,  he  has  led  more  insurrections  than  any 
other  living  man.  The  Balkan  Wars,  and  in  a  sense  the  World 
War  itself,  were  but  his  instruments  for  the  creation  of  a  greater 
Hellas.  And  yet  to-day  even  the  Turks  no  longer  rouse  Veni¬ 
zelos ’s  wrath.  He  has  enough.  After  having  fought  them, 
literally,  for  fifty  years,  he  crowned  at  Angora  his  understanding 
with  the  Ghazi. 

It  may  be  significant  to  pass  in  review  his  stormy  career, 
since  his  history  has  been  that  of  his  country  during  half 
a  century.  Venizelos  was  born  at  Crete  in  1864  in  the  very 
year  when  the  Greek  population  of  the  island  petitioned  that 
the  Sultan  put  into  effect  religious  reforms  which  he  had 
promised  a  decade  earlier.  Crete  was  still  under  the  Ottoman 
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Empire.  It  could  not  break  away.  Venizelos  was  in  school 
when  the  revolt  of  1878  interrupted  his  studies.  Eleven  years 
later,  he  was  old  enough  to  take  a  part,  and  after  the  marchings 
and  countermarchings  of  1889  he  was  forced  to  flee  the  home¬ 
land.  Although  he  had  studied  for  the  law  at  Athens,  and 
although  he  was  admirably  prepared,  with  his  quick  wit,  fine 
eloquence,  and  admirable  mind,  to  practise  at  the  bar,  every¬ 
thing  compelled  him  to  become  a  politician  and  a  leader  of  the 
revolution. 

A  most  vital  element  in  Venizelos’s  successful  leadership 
throughout  most  of  the  modern  period  has  been  his  tact  in 
choosing  friends  for  Greece.  In  1897,  as  the  young  leader  of 
the  Cretan  rebels  whose  activity  at  last  obliged  the  Powers  to 
intervene,  he  met  for  the  first  time  representatives  of  the 
Mediterranean  navies.  The  impression  was  ineradicable.  It 
was  he  who  had  forced  toward  freedom  the  fourth  largest 
island  of  the  inland  sea,  yet  he  realized,  perhaps  bitterly,  that 
whatever  he  and  his  little  army  might  accomplish  mattered 
nothing  before  the  decisions  to  be  taken  by  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria.  These  were  “  the  great  ladies”, 
whose  favour  it  was  necessary  to  win.  When,  in  the  discussions 
immediately  concerned  with  Crete,  the  Central  Powers  retired, 
his  choice  of  a  protector  was  narrowed.  England  and  France 
appeared  to  him  then  as  the  backers  he  must  win.  From  that 
moment  through  to  the  present  he  has  pursued  their  friendship 
— if  not  always  their  alliance. 

“  We  wish  to  be  as  independent  as  we  can,”  Venizelos  has 
told  me.  ”  That  is  the  common  desire  of  all  countries.  Yet 
every  one  of  them  is  none  the  less  dependent  on  others  in 
some  sort  of  way,  yes,  even  the  greatest  of  them  is  dependent.” 

Venizelos  has  felt  no  shame  in  enlisting  the  Powers  of 
Europe  in  his  quarrels  with  the  Turk.  In  one  way,  he  saw 
himself  fighting  their  battles.  For  twenty  years  he  was  content 
with  the  role  of  a  revolutionary  in  Crete,  but  in  the  end,  as 
was  inevitable,  he  came  to  Athens,  called  in  to  act  as  the 
political  adviser  to  less  accomph’shed  revolutionists.  Officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  had  overthrown  the  government.  Their 
object  had  been  the  reform  of  the  administration.  Already, 
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however,  they  had  so  quarrelled  among  themselves  and  with 
the  King  and  with  their  own  new  ministers  that  they  realized 
that  they  had  no  idea  what  to  do.  Everyone  had  heard  of  the 
young  fire-eater  of  Crete.  He  might  advise  them  . . .  yet  in  the 
end  he  would  be  just  the  sort  of  provincial  lawyer  whom  they 
could  manage.  They  sent  for  him.  Venizelos  revised  the 
constitution  along  lines  which  would  appeal  to  the  liberal 
Powers.  He  perfected  the  internal  administration.  He  re¬ 
formed  the  army  and  navy,  enlisting  his  friends  the  English 
and  the  French  as  his  military  advisers.  Ten  years  before  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  use  it,  he  shaped  the  weapon  which 
was  to  make  all  Greek  lands  one. 

All  illusions  cherished  in  the  metropolis  that  Venizelos 
might  be  a  leader  easily  to  be  managed  faded  before  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  one  idea  of  the  Cretan.  He  wanted  to  oust 
the  Turk.  This  consideration  alone  dictated  his  policy  during 
the  Balkan  Wars.  It  led  him  later  to  join  the  Allies  and  advocate 
the  Salonika  Offensive.  King  Constantine  proved  reluctant. 
Venizelos,  after  having  brought  on  two  general  elections,  and 
after  having  been  dismissed  unconstitutionally  by  the  King, 
went  to  Crete  and  organised  a  revolution.  He  had  already 
called  allied  troops  to  Salonika.  He  now  set  up  under  their 
protection  a  provisional  Greek  government  for  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  recognition  of  both  France  and  England.  Until 
the  King  fell  he,  Venizelos,  was  Greece,  and  the  government 
in  Athens  ceased  diplomatically  to  exist.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Allies  he  was  using  the  very  strategem  which  the  Young  Turks 
executed  against  the  Sultan.  Constantine  was  overthrown. 
Greece  entered  the  War  under  Venizelos. 

With  the  Treaties  of  Neuilly  and  Sevres  Greece  bit  off  more 
than  could  be  chewed.  Venizelos,  who  had  got  out  of  touch 
with  his  people,  fell.  The  Smyrna  offensive  collapsed. 
Although  he  returned  to  office  for  a  brief  period  in  1924,  and 
although  he  represented  Greece  in  Western  Europe  and  took 
part  in  the  Conference  of  Lausanne,  he  really  lived  apart  from 
his  country  for  six  years  before  his  return  to  full  authority. 
During  this  period  the  essential  recrystallization  of  his  policy 
occurred.  The  man  of  wars  and  revolutions  became  the  man 
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of  compromises  and  treaties  who  has  since  led  Greece  into 
still  waters. 

It  has  become  customary  to  speak  of  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  in  discussing  the  Balkans.  During  Venizelos’s  absence 
from  Greece  a  grave  number  of  disturbances  threatened  the 
peace  between  Bulgaria  and  his  country.  In  1913  Bulgars  in 
the  Maritsa  valley  rose  against  their  new  masters,  and  were 
only  suppressed  with  great  cruelty.  The  matter  led  to  bitter¬ 
ness  between  Athens  and  Sofia  which  was  only  aggravated  by 
a  series  of  short-sighted  manoeuvres  in  which  Greek  border 
posts  conducted  themselves  with  ferocity,  and  prisoners  were 
murdered.  In  1925  fresh  incidents  kept  the  border  alive  with 
rumours.  Near  Petrich  Greek  troops  actually  occupied  Bul¬ 
garian  territory.  Never  was  a  restraining  hand  more  needed 
than  when  Venizelos  came  back  to  the  control  in  Athens.  From 
the  first,  it  became  apparent  that  he  came  not  to  fan  the  flames 
but  to  quell  them. 

Since  his  return  Venizelos  has  consistently  built  up  a  peace 
moral  in  Greece.  The  policy  is  not  without  astuteness,  for 
the  pacifist  party  is  undeniably  one  of  the  strongest  elements 
of  Greek  political  life  since  the  refugees  of  Smyrna  have  come 
in.  Even  without  the  support  of  strong  popular  sentiment 
however,  a  pacific  regime  is  indicated  as  never  before  in  recent 
Greek  history.  The  danger  of  undigested  conquests  is  a  real 
one.  Greece  has  been  acquiring  territory  and  peoples  more 
swiftly  than  she  can  assimilate  them.  By  an  exchange  of 
populations  a  certain  homogeneity  of  race  may  be  hoped  for, 
yet  with  Albania  and  with  Bulgaria  and  with  Turkey  this  ad¬ 
vantage  has  been  offset  by  the  brutality  of  deportations,  and 
by  the  resultant  ill-feeling  across  frontiers  which  are  neither 
inevitable  nor  inviolate. 

To  offset  the  impression  created  by  border  atrocities  and 
to  soften  the  sting  of  deportations  Venizelos  has  lately 
attempted  to  win  Bulgarian  friendship  through  the  offer  of 
facilities  on  the  Aegean.  He  was  constrained  by  the  Treaty  of 
Neuilly  to  arrange  some  sort  of  trade  route  to  the  Aegean  for 
the  shoreless  western  provinces  of  the  Bulgars.  By  the  treaty 
of  August  loth,  1920,  it  was  decided  that  this  trade  route 
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should  lead  to  D6d6agach.  During  the  conversations  at 
Lausanne,  to  which  they  had  invited  Bulgaria,  the  Allies 
proposed  a  complete  system  of  communication  which  would 
have  assured  a  trade  route  through  the  building  up  of  a  harbour 
near  D^d^agach.  Bulgaria  rejected  the  several  Allied  proposals. 

Of  old,  Venizelos  would  never  have  turned  the  other  cheek. 
He  would  have  persisted  in  the  most  wrong-headed  policy  so 
long  as  it  brought  territorial  gains  to  Greece.  To-day,  however, 
it  is  not  territorial  gains,  but  territorial  consolidation  which  is 
of  first  importance.  The  neighbours  of  Greece  must  be  pro¬ 
pitiated.  The  excitable  border  troops  have  been  calmed. 
The  trade  route  of  the  Bulgars  has  not  been  allowed  to  die. 

With  an  adverse  trade  balance,  an  unsettled  frontier  en¬ 
dangered  by  comitadji,  and  an  unsolved  trade-route  riddle. 
Venizelos  has  continued  his  efforts  to  win  Bulgarian  friendship 
by  dangling  Salonika’s  free  harbour  and  the  way  through  the 
Struma  valley  as  inducement.  To  set  his  house  in  order,  at 
whatever  price,  became  his  watchword.  Even  his  relations 
with  Russia  became  impeccable.  At  the  time  when  Downing 
Street  broke  off  relations  with  the  Soviet  Greece  benefited 
largely  through  the  Russian  use  of  Greek  ships  for  the  Aegean 
and  Black  Sea  traffic  instead  of  British.  The  relations  in¬ 
augurated  then  have  persisted  to  this  day.  Two  years  ago 
Venizelos  crowned  them  by  the  drafting  of  a  commercial 
treaty  of  some  advantage.  Rather  than  risk  an  enemy,  he 
made  a  friend.  It  has  been  the  new  Venizelos’s  policy. 

With  Turkey,  his  hereditary  and  traditional  foe,  Venizelos’s 
relations  have  been  of  the  best.  He  has  made  it  a  point,  how¬ 
ever,  to  remove  all  families  of  undefined  nationality  from  the 
frontier  region  in  Thrace.  The  origin  of  this  decision  possibly 
lies  in  the  need  of  consolidating  his  frontier  population.  It 
also  must  have  some  relation  to  the  known  course  of  events 
when  Western  Thrace  was  not  Greek,  but  Bulgarian,  just 
before  the  War.  Gumiiljina  became  Bulgarian  after  the 
Treaty  of  Constantinople,  September  29,  1913.  It  proved 
a  dangerous  cession.  The  Moslem  deputies  from  the  region 
happened  to  be  just  numerous  enough  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Bulgarian  legislature,  and  their  effect  upon  the 
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subsequent  orientation  of  Bulgaria  toward  the  Central  Powers 
was  decisive.  Bulgaria  ceased  to  be  master  in  her  own  house. 
Venizelos  was  not  anxious  to  repeat  that  experience. 

“  Already,”  he  has  said,  ”  families  of  undecided  nationality 
have  been  moved  away  from  Thrace.  We  say  to  them  :  You 
are  undesirable  here.  You  must  get  out.  Go  somewhere  far 
away  from  the  border.  We  will  indemnify  you  for  the  loss  of 
your  land.  We  will  pay  your  transportation.  But  you 
must  go  ”. 

Westward  from  Thrace,  in  Macedonia,  Venizelos  has  tried 
to  calm  the  tribesmen  who  have  fallen  into  an  unprecedented 
activity  of  raiding  and  arson  since  the  peace.  The  comitadji 
who  cross  the  frontier  in  the  name  of  a  united  Macedonia  he 
rigorously  condemns  : 

“  Macedonia  ?  There  is  no  state  of  Macedonia,  and  there 
is  no  Macedonian  question.  Macedonia  is  a  place.  It  is 
populated  by  1,050,000  Greeks,  and  by  Bulgarians,  and  by 
Serbs,  and  by  Turks,  and  by  Grecomanes.  It  is  divided 
between  four  Balkan  states.  If  anyone  were  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  a  Macedonian  kingdom  to-day  there  would  have 
to  be  a  new  war.  Let  us  not  think  of  it.  We  have  fought  for 
the  present  peace  and  we  do  not  wish  to  think  of  possibilities 
leading  to  new  conflict. 

“  Macedonia  ?  Macedonia  is  a  geographical  expression. 
No  Macedonian  nation  exists.  The  idea  of  such  a  thing  is 
absmd,  frankly  and  absolutely  absurd.” 

Undeniably  Venizelos  desired  an  immediate  and  pacific 
settlement  of  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  unrest  because  he 
realized  that  the  Greek  frontier  in  both  these  regions  is  artificial. 
He  has  accomplished  an  enormous  task  in  settling  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  border  territory  with  Greek  refugees  of  no 
uncertain  sympathy.  It  remains  to  consolidate  his  frontiers 
through  treaties  and  agreements  amicably  reached.  Out  of 
this  anxiety  grew  his  latest  interest,  an  interest  in  a  Balkan 
block,  a  Balkan  union.  Yugoslavia  perhaps  first  launched  the 
idea  when  the  Treaty  of  Tirana  between  Italy  and  Albania 
brought  home  to  her  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  isolation.  The 
Little  Entente  was  not  enough.  It  became  necessary  to  build 
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agrarian  blocks,  and  to  turn  for  some  sort  of  refuge  to  the 
old  feeling  of  Balkan  solidarity. 

Venizelos  has  foimd  a  mission  for  Greece  in  modem  state¬ 
craft.  Here  lies  the  real  clue  to  his  peace  policy.  He  wants  to 
bring  about  a  union  of  all  the  Balkan  states,  putting  effective 
end  to  the  disgraceful  squabbling  which  has  ruined  the  penin¬ 
sula’s  good  name  ever  since  the  Porte  grew  too  weak  to  keep 
order — and  putting  an  effective  stamp  on  the  status  quo, 

“  Who  can  be  hurt,”  asks  Venizelos,  “  who  can  be  offended 
by  a  Balkan  League  ?  A  Balkan  League  can  surely  in  no  way 
injure  the  plan  for  a  United  States  of  Europe.  On  the  contrary, 
it  should  help  to  bring  it  nearer  realization.  The  United 
States  of  Europe,  furthermore,  is  not  so  near  as  all  that  .  .  . 
not  yet.  It  is  to  be  wished  for.  It  is  highly  desirable.  But  it 
is  still  far.  ”  In  the  meantime,  why  not  *  The  Balkans  to  the 
Balkans  ?  ’  Can  the  world,  or  can  Europe,  object  if  the 
peninsula  belongs  to  its  own  inhabitants  ?  ” 

There  is  in  Venizelos ’s  dream  of  a  Balkan  union  some  spark 
of  that  original  fire  which  consiuned  him  until  he  had  united 
all  of  Greece.  Since  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  Greek  valour 
and  for  Greek  arms  to  conquer  and  make  one  the  whole  penin¬ 
sula,  and  since  for  the  security  of  Greece,  as  it  is  now  constituted, 
a  tranquilised  and  industrious  Balkans  is  paramount,  Venizelos 
is  simply  taking  the  next  logical  step  of  his  long  career  as  he 
advances  from  his  advocacy  of  revolts  and  wars  to  his  advocacy 
of  closer  ties,  warmer  friendships,  mutual  concessions  and  full 
understanding.  The  attitude  may  be,  as  befits  a  patriot, 
essentially  selfish.  It  may  benefit  Greece  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  certain  other  of  the  Balkan  states.  Yet  for  the  very 
reason  that  every  recent  European  War  has  come  out  of  the 
Balkans,  it  becomes  us  to  look  with  interest  upon  one  Balkan 
statesman  who  pleads  for  peace  after  having  professed  the 
doctrine  of  the  sword  for  fifty  years.  Venizelos  in  his  new  role 
has  been  the  first  prophet  of  pacifism  that  the  fiery  south-west 
corner  of  Europe  has  sent  out  since  biblical  days. 
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The  Historical  Background 
By  Basil  D.  Nicholson 
I 

The  departure  of  the  Romans  was  followed  by  twelve 
centuries  of  “  foundrous  ”  roads — so  unbelievably  found- 
rous  that  the  history  of  transport  forms  the  best  antidote 
to  those  genial  mediaevalists  who  would  have  us  forget 
Michelet’s  terse  summary  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  “  a  thousand 
years  without  a  bath.”  England  was  reduced  to  the  natural 
condition  of  Norway.  Her  coasts  alone  supported  large  popu¬ 
lations  or  commercial  industries,  except  where  a  river  drove 
a  wedge  inland  and  allowed  the  growth  of  a  great  town,  almost 
as  an  outpost  of  civilization,  at  its  highest  navigable  point. 
The  roads  were  administered  by  the  mile,  first  as  a  feudal 
incident,  then  as  an  act  of  piety,  and  finally  as  the  statutory, 
unpaid  task  of  the  parish  inhabitants,  who  regarded  it  as 
a  holiday,  under  the  orders  of  a  fortuitously  appointed  and 
unpaid  surveyor.  There  was  a  vague  obligation  to  maintain  an 
ill-defined  status  quo^  but  the  idea  of  through  roads,  or  of 
a  national  system  as  it  had  existed  under  the  Romans,  was 
altogether  absent. 

Not  only  the  mechanism  but  the  conception  of  co-operative 
action  by  the  various  parishes  was  absent.  The  traffic  was 
small  in  volume  and  mainly  animal — coaches  only  became 
important  in  the  late  seventeenth  century — so  that  few  roads 
were  more  than  trackways.  For  a  considerable  distance  on 
either  side  they  were  cleared  of  trees  and  bushes  to  prevent 
ambush,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  more  altruistic 
towns  they  were  occasionally  sprinkled  with  shingle  to  fill  up 
the  ruts.  All  the  road  material,  in  those  cases  where  any  was 
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used,  was  taken  from  close  at  hand,  and  this  introduced 
a  further  difficulty.  In  a  predominantly  arable  country  the 
most  prosperous  districts,  where  the  roads  had  most  calls  made 
on  them,  had  no  rock  and  a  rich  creamy  soil.  Where  the 
right  material  was  available,  in  Scotland  for  example,  the 
countryside  was  not  rich  enough  to  make  road-construction 
economic.  So  that  the  muddiest  countrysides  ended  up  with 
a  network  of  morasses,  and  tended  even  to  be  proud  of  them 
as  evidence  of  the  quality  of  their  soil  for  tillage.  As  a  result 
of  this  every  local  community  was  to  an  almost  savage  extent 
self-contained.  The  trade  of  an  inland  village  was  general 
over  a  five-mile  radius,  but  the  only  two  commodities  that  came 
from  outside  that  area  at  all  normally  were  millstones  and  salt. 

It  was  not  only  lack  of  honesty  and  goodwill  on  the  part  of 
the  statute  labourers  and  the  statute  surveyor  that  produced 
those  amazing  anecdotes  of  drowned  pack-horses  and  men 
sitting  astride  them  with  their  nostrils  just  clear  of  the  chocolate- 
coloured  ooze.  Roadmaking  is  too  technical  to  be  carried  out 
by  amateurs,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world.  Moreover, 
it  needs  money.  The  usual  method  of  financing  road-work 
was  to  wait  till  the  parish  could  be  proved  to  have  failed  in 
its  duty,  and  then  to  proceed  to  indictment,  inflict  a  fine,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  surveyor.  The  rating  Acts  were  too  limited 
in  scope  to  serve  the  purpose  as  well. 

Coastal  navigation  was  in  a  more  thriving  state  than  it  should 
have  been  because  of  this  unnatural  throttling  of  inland  trans¬ 
port.  There  the  harbours  were  the  only  weak  point.  As  to 
the  rivers,  although  river-traffic  made  possible  the  existence 
and  increase  of  industry  far  from  the  sea,  and  supplied  a  market 
for  other  goods  as  a  result,  no  trouble  was  taken  with  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  channels.  It  was  not  till  the  late  seventeenth 
century  that  systematic  widening  and  maintenance  of  rivers 
took  place,  and  by  then  the  days  of  river-transport  were  nearly 
over.  It  was  slow  and  uncertain,  there  was  a  very  high  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  through  pilfering,  and  the  river’s  course  was 
too  restricted  for  river  transport  to  survive  the  creation  of  any 
alternative. 

From  1706  onwards  the  shrewd  contemporary  observer 
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could  have  told  that  the  days  when  natural  trackways  such  as 
the  sea  and  the  rivers  had  a  monopoly  were  at  an  end.  From 
that  time  Turnpike  Acts  began  to  be  passed  in  hundreds. 
Under  these  Acts  the  greater  roads,  where  they  passed  through 
hamlets  and  parishes  too  small  to  bear  the  cost  of  their  upkeep, 
were  entrusted  to  bodies  with  power  to  exact  tolls.  As  a  rule 
each  trust  administered  some  twenty  miles  of  road,  and  was 
managed  by  local  magnates,  to  get  the  support  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Their  powers  were  very  sketchily  defined,  and 
quite  unchecked.  There  were  numerous  abuses.  At  first  the 
direction  of  the  roads  was  dictated  by  the  private  interests  of 
the  trustees,  and  later  they  began  to  be  farmed  out  casually  to 
rapacious  syndicates. 

But,  in  spite  of  these,  and  although  there  was  at  first  no 
pronounced  advance  in  technical  skill,  the  roads  improved 
greatly  under  the  new  system.  It  was  evident  at  the  opening 
of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  turnpike 
system  had  been  the  salvation  of  English  road  transport.  The 
steadily  rising  murmurs  against  it  were  inevitable  and  justified. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  the  highways  should  not  be  the  king’s. 
But  the  influence  of  the  turnpike  trusts  had  been  invaluable  in 
setting  new  standards  of  road  management.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  roads  to  be  freed  from  tolls  they  were  handed 
back  to  the  State  in  better  order  than  that  in  which  they  had 
been  received. 

From  the  administrative  point  of  view  the  chaos  grew  worse. 
The  smaller  roads  and  many  sections  of  the  larger  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  parish  authorities — probably  ninety  per 
cent,  so  remained  as  late  as  1750.  The  practice  grew,  therefore, 
of  leaving  their  repair  to  paupers,  and  dispensing  with  the 
statute  labour  altogether.  This  system,  besides  the  disci¬ 
plinary  and  technical  difficulties  of  using  a  labour-force  that 
is  predominantly  unemployable  and  cannot  be  dismissed,  had 
the  fundamental  defect  that  paupers  were  fewest  in  those 
prosperous  districts  where  the  roads  needed  most  attention. 
Sussex  and  the  Midland  counties  still  remained  surrounded 
by  an  impassable  gulf  of  mud,  which  Sussex  rather  welcomed 
as  an  aid  to  its  smuggling  activities. 
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The  fact  that  the  roads  were  inadequate  to  the  volume  of 
traffic  they  had  to  carry  might  not  in  itself  have  been  decisive. 
But  the  steady  rise  of  pastoral  farming  brought  a  new  factor 
into  the  English  economy,  and  led  to  the  rise  of  prosperity 
in  hitherto  insignificant  districts,  especially  in  the  west.  As 
internal  trade  quickened,  the  river-system  proved  incapable 
of  coping  with  it,  and  wheeled  traffic  carrying  considerable 
weights  streamed  on  to  the  roads.  The  wildfire  growth  of 
London,  and  the  beginnings  of  international  trade  as  we  know 
it  to-day  destroyed  the  tradition  of  self-contained  communities, 
and  quickened  the  exchange  of  goods.  There  was  a  new 
demand  for  speed  and  comfort  in  passenger  transport. 

The  first  suggestion  that  good  roads  could  be  made  and 
maintained  apart  from  the  turnpike-system  came  from  Scotland. 
The  Act  of  Union,  followed  by  the  “  15  ”  and  the  “  45,”  had 
necessitated  the  opening-up  of  the  Highlands  by  a  planned 
system  of  good  roads  in  districts  where  there  was  no  chance 
of  their  being  a  commercial  proposition.  These  roads  had 
a  fortuituous  advantage  in  that  good  road  material  was  readily 
obtainable  from  the  countryside.  To  the  military  concerned 
it  seemed,  indeed,  the  only  possible  use  for  such  a  landscape 
that  it  made  good  roads.  As  a  result,  the  Scottish  non¬ 
commercial  highways  were  better  than  the  results  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  south. 

But  there  was  no  rose-strewn  advance  from  bad  roads  to 
moderate  roads  obstructed  by  toll-gates,  and  thence  to  the 
smooth,  glorious,  sanguinary  surfaces  of  to-day  with  no  more 
substantial  obstructions  than  a  corpse  or  two.  Wheeled  traffic 
and  livestock  are  incompatible  with  one  another.  The  ideal 
surface  for  wheeled  traffic  is  hard  and  smooth,  while  both 
horses  and  cattle  prefer  a  natural,  yielding,  and  irregular  footing 
of  turf  or  churned-up  soil.  As  wheeled  traffic  grew  in  volume 
Act  upon  Act  was  passed  limiting  the  weight  of  carts,  the 
width  of  their  wheel-tread,  the  numbers  of  their  draught- 
horses,  and  even  the  number  of  nails  in  each  wheel-rim.  But  it 
was  a  losing  battle.  The  new  traffic  could  not  be  suited  to  the  old 
roads,  and  such  was  the  growth  of  its  importance  that  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  roads  to  its  demands  was  simply  a  matter  of  time. 
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But  the  legislative  opposition  did  have  one  unexpected 
effect.  The  freight-carts,  discouraged  on  the  roads  by  the 
laws,  by  the  roads  themselves,  and  by  the  economic  check  of 
tolls,  could  not  deal  with  the  rising  needs  of  inland  transport. 
From  widening  and  deflecting  rivers  in  the  17th  century  the 
engineer  passed  to  linking  them  up  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  and  finally  to  creating  them. 

The  Sankey  Brook  scheme  of  1755  marked  the  beginning  of 
this  new  era,  and  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  quickly  saw  its 
possibilities,  and  engaged  Brindley  to  build  several  canals  in 
the  Manchester  neighbourhood,  which  embodied  new  en¬ 
gineering  technique.  The  spate  of  canals  which  followed, 
including  the  Grand  Trunk,  reduced  the  cost  of  transport  by 
some  70  per  cent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  railway  age  there 
was  a  system  of  canals  as  yet  sufficient  to  all  demands  made  on 
it,  the  new  macadamised  roads  with  surfaces  of  hand-broken 
stone  were  rapidly  spreading,  and  the  Roman  roads  of  Telford 
had  begun  to  introduce  the  conception  that  lies  behind  the 
modem  by-pass. 

II 

But  the  early  days  of  the  railways  were  almost  as  preposter¬ 
ously  stormy,  almost  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  open  or  veiled 
malignancy,  as  Hareton  Earnshaw’s.  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Dar¬ 
lington,  and  the  Marquess  of  Stafford  might  be  taken  as  their 
representative  opponents — ^the  quibbles  of  the  law,  the  foxes 
of  the  landowner,  and  the  purses  of  the  canal-proprietor. 
They  were  dishonest  opponents,  not  because  of  their  reasons 
for  opposition,  but  because  they  could  all  be  answered  in  the 
same  way — straight  from  the  pocket.  By  1830  the  railways 
had  met  all  of  these,  and  learnt  to  reckon  bribery  and  the 
buying-off  of  opposition  as  part  of  their  construction  mileage- 
cost,  like  any  Turkish  company. 

The  trackways  out  of  which  they  developed  were  mainly 
attached  to  a  colliery  or  a  quarry,  and  not  intended  for  the 
carriage  of  general  merchandise  ;  they  were  variable  in  gauge 
and  in  materials  of  construction,  and  they  relied  for  haulage  on 
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horses,  stationary  engines,  rack  locomotives,  and  rope  haulage 
indiscriminately.  Their  assured  limitations  had,  at  first,  freed 
them  from  the  jealousy  of  the  canal-owners.  Their  early  days 
present,  indeed,  a  curious  spectacle  of  precocity.  The  fan¬ 
tastic  profiteering  of  the  canal  companies  had  created  a  seething 
resentment  that  was  ready  to  back  any  competitive  means  of 
transport,  whether  it  was  strictly  economic  or  not.  The  ill- 
served  merchants  and  the  great  mass  of  uninvested  floating 
capital  of  that  period  combined  to  pour  money  into  a  method 
of  transport  that  had  not  yet  really  been  invented.  The 
railways  certainly  needed  all  the  capital  they  could  get.  They 
had  to  capitalise  their  lines  about  twice  as  heavily  as  countries 
with  equal  technical  difficulties,  such  as  France,  and  five 
times  as  heavily  as  flat  countries  and  new  countries,  such  as 
Denmark  and  Canada.  The  early  railway  dividends  of  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  were  really  dividends  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent.,  the  better  part  of  which  went  to  pay  the  interest  on 
money  borrowed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eldons,  the  Staffords 
and  the  Darlingtons.  The  point  is  an  interesting  one,  because 
this  capital  has  never  been  written  off,  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  freight  rates,  and  so  for  the  inflated  development 
of  road  transport. 

The  growth  of  railways  was  the  more  bitterly  opposed  since 
they  were  naturally  constructed  in  the  same  busy,  industrial 
areas  as  the  canals,  and  often  side  by  side  with  them.  The 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  tapped  the  same  traffic 
as  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  Canal  and  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Navigation  ;  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  the  same  as  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  and  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal ;  the 
Gamkirk  and  Glasgow  Railway  competed  directly  with  the 
Monkland  Canal.  The  profits  of  the  most  successful  canal 
companies  suffered  an  early  and  heavy  loss  for  this  reason, 
while  those  of  the  more  moderate  undertakings  in  the  less 
heavily  industrialised  areas  remained  long  imshaken. 

When  once  the  opposition  to  construction  had  been  faced 
and  bought  off  other  troubles  started.  A  tax  of  one-eighth  of 
a  penny  per  passenger  per  mile  was  imposed  on  the  railways 
in  1830.  This  was  later  withdrawn  altogether  so  far  as  third 
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class  travel  was  concerned,  but  its  infliction  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  legislative  interest  in  the  railways. 
Legislative  interest  mainly  meant  legislative  persecution. 
A  year  of  wild  speculation  in  1836  aroused  still  more  ofHcial 
distrust,  and  the  railways  were  shortly  afterwards  declared 
liable  for  rates-assessment.  They  have  ever  since  had  the 
perhaps  doubtful  honour  of  being  the  main  pillars  of  English 
local  government. 

But  it  was  not  in  taxation  or  in  unreasonable  encroachment 
that  the  Government  proved  most  dangerous  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  railways,  it  was  in  good  intentions.  It  had  seen  the 
canal  shares  changing  hands  at  ten  times  their  price  of  issue 
and  giving  interest  at  75  per  cent.,  while  the  insolence  and 
inefficiency  of  the  canal  companies  crippled  the  industries 
on  which  they  were  parasitic,  and  they  had  developed  what 
may  be  called  a  monopoly-complex.  Up  to  1836  the  Govern¬ 
ment  almost  engineered  fights  between  the  great  railway 
interests — between  Hudson  and  Carr  Glynn,  between  the 
Quakers  in  the  industrial  areas  and  the  farmers  outside  them — 
since  they  regarded  competition  as  a  good  in  itself.  The 
results  proved  them  wrong.  The  cost  of  obtaining  Acts  of 
Parliament  increased.  The  same  happened  to  the  price  of  land 
over  which  wayleaves  were  needed.  The  sum  total  of  capital 
was  doubled  and  individual  receipts  were  halved  by  the 
establishment  of  two  lines  where  one  would  have  done.  And 
the  wild  speculation  of  1836  added  considerably  to  the  over- 
capitalisation  that  had  taken  place  when  the  lines  were  con¬ 
structed.  It  would  probably  be  true  to  say  that  before  1836 
railway  capitalization  was  250  per  cent,  of  what  the  lines  could 
soundly  pay  interest  on,  and  that  by  1840  it  had  risen  to  about 
600  per  cent. 

The  blessings  of  competition  began  to  be  forgotten.  The 
Board  of  Trade  had  powers  to  report  on  railway  bills  as  they 
were  presented,  and,  in  effect,  to  quash  them,  but  the  dis¬ 
appointed  projectors  managed  to  have  these  powers  removed. 
The  reasons  for  that,  too,  are  suggestive.  Just  at  that  time 
there  was  a  real  demand  for  railways  in  unreasonable  places. 
From  1843  to  1846  the  price  of  corn  and  the  immense  farming 
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competition  made  grain  transport  an  important  industry. 
These  three  years,  ending  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
resulted  in  '  a  criss-crossing  of  the  Eastern  counties  with  lines 
that  no  Uiter  traffic  has  been  able  to  justify.  The  Board 
naturally  reported  against  most  of  these,  since  they  had  no 
place  in  a  permanent  national  system,  but  the  temporary 
demand  for  the  lines  was  such  that  the  projectors  were  able  to 
represent  the  refusal  of  an  Act  as  tyrannical. 

But  intelligent  regulation  of  railways  had  a  more  formidable 
enemy  than  corn.  The  giant  speculations  of  1845  and  1846 
brought  about  a  vast  inflation  of  lines  and  of  capitalization. 
There  were  twenty-four  Railway  Acts  in  1843,  and  thirty-seven 
in  1844 — both  of  them  legitimate  figures  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  average  length  of  line  to  each  company  was 
about  15  miles.  But  in  1845  almost  250  were  initiated,  and  in 
1846,  the  climax  of  the  mania,  as  many  as  815,  affecting  20,000 
miles  of  track.  Since  the  whole  existing  system  amounted  to 
some  2,000  miles  in  1843,  such  an  increase  was  obviously  ex¬ 
travagant.  The  total  mileage  of  the  four  great  railway  groups 
to-day  is  19,822 — ^less  than  was  proposed  in  that  year  alone. 

The  older  companies  were  forced  to  raise  their  capital  still 
more  by  buying  out  frivolously  started  competitors,  as  well 
as  lines  that  forestalled  developments  which  they  themselves 
had  planned  to  make  a  decade  or  two  later.  Those  new 
flotations  that  had  not  this  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  levy 
blackmail  went  into  liquidation.  The  Government  helpfully 
passed  an  Act  “  to  facilitate  the  abandonment  of  railways  ”  in 
1850,  and  by  its  help  1,560  out  of  the  8,600  miles  of  track  sanc¬ 
tioned  between  1845  and  1847  were  abandoned,  while  a  further 
two  thousand  were  left  derelict  more  informally  by  bank¬ 
ruptcy — ^in  all  about  42  per  cent,  of  disasters.  The  proportion 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  even  greater.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
lines  which  the  sounder  companies  bought  out  were  run,  and 
still  are  run,  at  a  loss.  “  Many  of  them,”  it  was  remarked, 
“  which  were  accepted  as  feeders  proved  to  be  only  suckers.” 

But  the  disaster  did  partly  liquidate  the  inflated  burdens  of 
capital,  and  did  leave  a  saner  conception  of  railway  possibilities 
behind  it. 
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By  1850  the  railway  system  consisted  of  knots  ei'f  lines  cc 
nected  with  other  knots  by  the  thin  threads  of  the  main  rou 
The  main  gaps  in  the  service  were  in  the  Highlands 
Scotland,  and  from  east  to  west  everywhere  ;  both  tthese  gaps 
remain  to  a  large  extent  even  now  unfilled. 

The  attacks  on  the  railways  were  not,  of  course,  entirely 
made  by  vested  interests.  The  argument  that  “  had  God 
meant  us  to  go  by  rail  He  would  have  created  us  with  wheels  ” 
had  at  one  time  an  astonishing  force.  Serious  and  well- 
grounded  doubts  were  felt  as  to  the  social  effects  of  the  railways. 
A  contemporary  opinion  quoted  by  Pratt  is  that  “  railroads,  if 
they  succeed,  will  give  an  unnatural  impetus  to  society,  destroy 
all  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  drain  the  provinces  of 
all  their  resources  and  create,  at  the  peril  of  life,  all  sorts  of 
confusion  and  distress.  If  they  fail,  nothing  will  be  left  but 
the  hideous  memorials  of  public  folly.” 

There  was  something  in  it.  The  troubles  of  the  industrial 
revolution  were  largely  the  symptoms  of  an  unnatural  impetus  ; 
the  whole  social  structure  of  England  was  shattered  by  the 
multiplication  of  strangers  ;  the  provinces  have  been  sucked 
dry  by  the  pull  of  London,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Edinburgh, 
Bristol  and  Liverpool ;  and  the  hideous  memorials  certainly 
remain,  even  if  they  are  taken  to  commemorate  public  qualities 
more  reputable  than  folly. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  dip  even  so  hastily  as  this  into  the 
two  formative  centuries  of  English  transport  from  1650  to  1850 
without  seeing  how  deep  the  social  influence  of  both  road  and 
rail  has  been.  They  have  both  been  greater  liberators  than 
Bolivar.  For  those  who  hotly  take  one  side  or  the  other  in  the 
present  struggle  it  is  a  useful  corrective  to  consider  the  mag¬ 
nificent,  if  haphazard,  contribution  which  both  have  made. 
We  have  surely  room  for  two  such  servants. 
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By  Martin  Armstrong 

1  DON’T  usually  mind  walking  in  rain,  but  on  this  occasion 
the  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents  and  I  still  had  ten 
miles  to  go.  That  was  why  I  stopped  at  the  first  house, 
a  house  about  a  mile  from  the  village  ahead  of  me,  and  looked 
over  the  garden  gate.  The  house  didn’t  look  promising,  for 
I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  empty.  All  the  windows  were  shut 
and  not  one  of  them  had  a  blind  or  a  curtain.  Through  one 
on  the  ground  floor  I  saw  bare  walls,  a  bare  mantelpiece  and 
an  empty  grate.  The  garden  too  was  wild,  the  beds  full  of 
weeds  :  you  would  hardly  have  known  it  for  a  garden  but  for 
the  fence,  the  vestiges  of  straight  paths,  and  the  lilac-bushes 
which  were  in  full  bloom  and  sent  showers  of  water  to  the  grass 
every  time  the  wind  tossed  them. 

You  can  imagine,  then,  that  I  was  surprised  when  a  man 
strolled  out  from  the  lilacs  and  came  slowly  towards  me  down 
the  path.  What  was  surprising  was  not  merely  that  he  was 
there  but  that  he  was  strolling  aimlessly  about,  bare-headed 
and  without  a  mackintosh,  in  the  drenching  rain.  He  was 
rather  a  fat  man  and  dressed  as  a  clergyman,  grey-haired,  bald, 
clean-shaven,  with  that  swollen-headed  and  over-intense  look 
which  one  sees  in  portraits  of  William  Blake.  I  noticed  at 
once  how  his  arms  hung  limply  at  his  sides.  His  clothes  and 
— what  made  him  still  stranger — his  face  were  streaming  with 
water.  He  didn’t  seem  to  be  in  the  least  aware  of  the  rain. 
But  I  was.  It  was  beginning  to  trickle  through  my  hair  and 
down  my  neck,  and  I  said  : 

“  Excuse  me.  Sir,  but  may  I  come  in  and  shelter  ?  ” 

He  started  and  raised  puzzled  eyes  to  mine.  “  Shelter  ?  ” 
he  said. 

“  Yes,”  I  replied,  “  from  the  rain.” 
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“  Ah,  from  the  rain.  Yes,  Sir,  by  all  means.  Pray  come  in.” 

I  opened  the  garden  gate  and  followed  him  down  a  path 
towards  the  front  door  where  he  stood  aside  with  a  slight  bow 
to  let  me  pass  in  first.  “  I  fear  you  won’t  find  it  very  comfort¬ 
able,”  he  said  when  we  were  in  the  hall.  ”  However,  come  in. 
Sir  ;  in  here,  first  door  on  the  left.” 

The  room,  which  was  a  large  one  with  a  bow-window  divided 
into  five  lights,  was  empty,  except  for  a  deal  table  and  bench 
and  a  smaller  table  in  a  corner  near  the  door  with  an  unlighted 
lamp  on  it. 

”  Pray  sit  down.  Sir,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  bench  with 
another  slight  bow.  There  was  an  old-fashioned  politeness  in 
his  manner  and  language.  He  himself  did  not  sit  down,  but 
walked  to  the  window  and  stood  looking  out  at  the  streaming 
garden,  his  arms  still  hanging  idly  at  his  sides. 

”  Apparently  you  don’t  mind  rain  as  much  as  I  do.  Sir,” 
1  said,  in  an  attempt  to  be  amiable. 

He  turned  round  and  I  had  the  impression  that  he  could  not 
turn  his  head  and  so  had  to  turn  his  whole  body  in  order  to 
look  at  me. 

”  No  ;  oh  no  !  ”  he  replied.  ”  Not  at  all.  In  point  of  fact, 
I  hadn’t  observed  it  till  you  pointed  it  out.” 

”  But  you  must  be  very  wet,”  I  said.  ”  Wouldn’t  it  be  wiser 
to  change  ?  ” 

“To  change  ?  ”  His  gaze  became  searching  and  suspicious 
at  the  question. 

“  To  change  your  wet  clothes.” 

“  Change  my  clothes  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Oh  no  !  Oh,  dear  me 
no.  Sir  !  If  they’re  wet,  doubtless  they’ll  dry  in  course  of  time. 
It  isn’t  raining  in  here,  I  take  it  ?  ” 

I  looked  at  his  face.  He  really  was  asking  for  information. 
“  No,”  I  replied,  “  It  isn’t  raining  in  here,  thank  goodness.” 

“  I  fear  I  can’t  offer  you  anything,”  he  said  politely.  “  A 
woman  comes  from  the  village  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
but  meanwhile  I’m  quite  helpless.”  He  opened  and  closed  his 
hanging  hands.  “  Unless,”  he  added,  “  you  would  care  to  go 
to  the  kitchen  and  make  yourself  a  cup  of  tea,  if  you  understand 
such  things.” 
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I  refused,  but  asked  leave  to  smoke  a  cigarette. 

“  Pray  do,”  he  said.  “  I  fear  I  have  none  to  offer  you.  The 
other,  my  predecessor,  used  to  smoke  cigarettes,  but  I’m  a 
pipe-smoker.”  He  brought  a  pipe  and  pouch  from  his  pocket : 
it  was  a  relief  to  see  him  use  his  arms  and  hands. 

When  we  had  both  lit  up,  I  spoke  again  :  I  was  conscious 
all  the  while  that  the  responsibility  for  conversation  was 
mine,  that  if  I  had  not  spoken  my  strange  host  would  have 
made  no  attempt  to  break  the  silence,  but  would  simply  have 
stood  with  his  arms  at  his  sides  looking  straight  in  front  of  him 
either  at  the  garden  or  at  me. 

I  glanced  round  the  bare  room.  ”  You’re  just  moving  in, 
I  suppose  ?  ”  I  said. 

”  Moving  in  ?  ”  He  moved  slightly  and  turned  his  intense, 
uncomfortable  gaze  on  me  again. 

”  Moving  into  this  house,  I  mean.” 

”  Oh  no,”  he  said.  ”  Oh  dear  me  no.  Sir.  I’ve  been  here 
for  several  years  ;  or  rather,  I  myself  have  been  here  for  nearly 
a  year,  and  the  other,  my  predecessor,  was  here  for  five  years 
before  that.  Yes,  it  must  be  seven  months  now  since  he  passed 
away.  No  doubt.  Sir,” — a  melancholy,  wistful  smile  unex¬ 
pectedly  transformed  his  face — ”  no  doubt  you  won’t  believe 
me — Mrs.  Bellows  wouldn’t — when  I  tell  you  I’ve  been  here 
only  seven  months,  there  or  thereabouts.” 

”  If  you  say  so.  Sir,”  I  replied,  “  why  should  I  disbelieve 
you  ?  ” 

He  took  a  few  steps  towards  me  and  lifted  his  right  hand. 
Reluctantly  I  took  it,  a  thick,  limp,  cold  hand  that  gave  me  an 
unpleasant  thrill.  “  Thank  you.  Sir,”  he  said  ;  “  thank  you. 
You’re  the  first,  absolutely  the  first .  .  . !  ” 

I  dropped  the  hand  and  he  did  not  finish  the  phrase.  He  had 
fallen,  apparently,  into  a  reverie.  Then  he  began  again.  “  No 
doubt  aU  would  have  been  well  if  only  my  .  .  .  that  is,  my 
predecessor’s  old  cousin  had  not  left  him  this  house.  He  was 
better  off  where  he  was.  He  was  a  clergyman,  you  know.” 
He  opened  his  hands,  exhibiting  himself.  “  These  are  his 
clothes.” 

Again  he  absented  himself,  fell  into  a  reverie,  while  his  body 
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in  its  clergyman’s  clothes  stood  before  me.  Suddenly  he  asked 
me  :  “  Do  you  believe  in  confession  ?  ” 

“  In  confession  ?  ”  I  said.  “  You  mean  in  the  religious  sense 
of  the  term  ?  ” 

He  took  a  step  closer.  He  was  almost  touching  me  now. 
“  What  I  mean  is,”  he  said,  lowering  his  voice  and  looking  at 
me  intensely,  ”  do  you  believe  that  to  confess,  to  confess  a  sin 
or  a  ...  a  crime,  brings  relief  ?  ” 

What  was  he  going  to  tell  me  ?  I  should  have  liked  to  say 
No,  to  discourage  any  confession  from  the  poor  old  creature, 
but  he  had  put  his  question  so  appealingly  that  I  could  not  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  repulse  him.  “  Yes,”  I  said,  ”  I  think  that  by 
speaking  of  it  one  can  often  rid  oneself  of  a  weight  on  the  mind.” 

”  You  have  been  so  sympathetic.  Sir,”  he  said  with  one  of 
his  polite  bows,  ”  that  I  feel  tempted  to  trespass  . . .  !  ”  He 
lifted  one  of  his  heavy  hands  in  a  perfunctory  gesture  and 
dropped  it  again.  ”  Would  you  have  the  patience  to  listen  ?  ” 
He  stood  beside  me  as  if  he  had  been  a  tailor’s  dummy  that 
had  been  placed  there.  His  leg  touched  my  knee.  I  felt 
strongly  repelled  by  his  closeness.  “Won’t  you  sit  down, 
there  ?  ”  I  said,  pointing  to  the  other  end  of  the  bench  on  which 
I  was  sitting.  “  I  should  find  it  easier  to  listen.” 

He  turned  his  body  and  gazed  earnestly  at  the  bench,  then 
sat  down  on  it,  facing  me,  a  leg  on  either  side  of  it,  leaning 
towards  me.  He  was  about  to  speak,  but  he  checked  himself 
and  glanced  at  the  window  and  the  door.  Then  he  took  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  his  eyes 
returned  to  me.  “  My  secret,  my  terrible  secret,”  he  said, 
“  is  that  I’m  a  murderer.” 

His  statement  horrified  me,  as  well  it  might ;  and  yet,  I 
think,  it  hardly  surprised  me.  His  extreme  strangeness  had 
prepared  me,  to  some  extent,  for  something  rather  grim. 
I  caught  my  breath  and  stared  at  him,  and  he,  with  horror  in 
his  eyes,  stared  back  at  me.  He  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  me 
to  speak,  but  at  first  I  could  not  speak.  What,  in  the  name  of 
sanity,  could  I  say  ?  What  I  did  say  at  last  was  something 
fantastically  inadequate.  “  And  this,”  I  said,  “  weighs  on 
your  mind  ?  ” 
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“  It  haunts  me,”  he  said,  suddenly  clenching  his  heavy, 
limp  hands  that  lay  on  the  bench  in  front  of  him.  “  Would 
you  have  the  patience  ...” 

I  nodded.  “  Tell  me  about  it,”  I  said. 

”  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  legacy  of  this  house,”  he  began, 
*  nothing  would  have  happened.  The  other,  my  predecessor, 
would  have  stayed  in  his  rectory,  and  I  ...  I  should  never 
have  come  on  the  scene  at  all.  Although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he,  my  predecessor,  was  not  happy  in  his  rectory.  He 
met  with  unfriendliness,  suspicion.  That  was  why  he  first 
came  to  this  house,  just  as  a  trial,  you  see.  It  was  bequeathed 
to  him  empty  :  simply  the  house,  no  furniture,  no  money, 
and  he  came  and  put  in  one  or  two  things,  this  table,  this 
bench,  a  few  kitchen  things,  a  folding  bed  upstairs.  He  wanted, 
you  see,  to  try  it,  first.  Its  remoteness  appealed  to  him,  but 
he  wanted  to  be  sure  about  in  in  other  ways.  Some  houses, 
you  see,  are  safe,  and  some  are  not,  and  he  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  this  was  a  safe  house  before  moving  into  it.”  He 
paused  and  then  said  very  earnestly  :  ‘‘  Let  me  advise  you, 
my  friend,  always  to  do  that  when  you  contemplate  moving  into 
a  strange  house  ;  because  some  houses  are  very  unsafe.” 

I  nodded.  “  Quite  so  I  ”  I  said.  “  Damp  walls,  bad 
drainage,  and  so  on.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “  No,”  he  said,  ”  not  that.  Something 
much  more  serious  than  that.  I  mean  the  spirit  of  the  house. 
Don’t  you  feel  ” — his  gaze  grew  more  piercing  than  ever — 
”  that  this  is  a  dangerous  house  ?  ” 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  ”  Empty  houses  are  always  a 
little  queer,”  I  said. 

He  reflected  on  this  statement.  ”  And  you  have  noticed,” 
he  inquired  at  last,  ”  the  queerness  of  this  one  ?  ” 

I  did,  as  he  asked  me  the  question,  feel  that  the  house  was 
queer  ;  but  it  was  his  queemess,  I  knew  well  enough,  and  the 
grim  suggestiveness  of  his  talk,  that  made  it  so,  and  I  replied  : 
”  Not  queerer  than  other  empty  houses.  Sir.” 

He  gazed  at  me  incredulously.  “  Strange  1  ”  he  said. 
”  Strange  that  you  shouldn’t  feel  it.  Though  it’s  true  that 
.  .  .  that  the  other,  my  predecessor,  didn’t  feel  it  at  first. 
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Even  this  room — for  this  room,  Sir,  is  the  dangerous  room — 
didn’t  seem  strange  to  him  at  first,  no,  even  in  spite  of  a  very 
peculiar  thing  about  it.” 

If  it  had  been  fine,  I  should  have  ended  the  conversation 
and  left  him,  for  the  old  man’s  talk  and  manners  were  making 
me  feel  more  and  more  uncomfortable.  But  it  was  not  fine : 
it  was  raining  as  hard  as  ever  and  was  becoming  very  dark. 
Evidently  we  were  in  for  a  thunderstorm. 

The  old  man  got  up  from  the  bench.  “  I  think  I  can  show 
you  now,”  he  said,  “  the  peculiar  thing  about  the  room.  It 
is  visible  only  after  dark,  but  I  think  it  is  dark  enough  now.” 

He  went  to  the  little  table  in  the  corner  and  began  to  light 
the  lamp.  When  it  was  alight  and  he  had  replaced  the  frosted 
glass  globe,  he  brought  it  to  the  larger  table  and  set  it  down 
on  my  left.  “  Now,”  he  said  to  me,  “  sit  square  to  the 
table.” 

I  did  so.  Before  me  across  the  bare  room  was  the  curtainless 
five-lighted  bow-window. 

“  You  are  sitting  now,”  he  said,  laying  a  heavy  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  “  where  the  other,  my  predecessor,  used  to 
sit  and  take  his  meals.” 

I  could  not  restrain  a  start,  nor  resist  the  impulse  to  turn 
and  face  him.  It  made  me  uneasy  to  have  him  standing  over 
me,  behind  me,  out  of  sight.  He  appeared  surprised.  “  Pray 
don’t  be  alarmed,  Sir,”  he  said,  “  but  turn  back  and  tell  me 
what  you  see.” 

I  obeyed.  “  I  see  the  window,”  I  said. 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ”  he  asked. 

I  stared  at  the  window.  “  No,”  I  said.  “  I  also  see  five 
reflections  of  myself,  one  in  each  light  of  the  window.” 

“  Just  so,”  said  the  old  man,  “  just  so  !  That  is  what  the 
other  saw  when  he  took  his  meals  alone.  He  saw  the  five 
other  selves  each  eating  its  lonely  meal.  When  he  poured 
out  some  water,  each  of  them  poured  out  water  :  when  he 
lit  a  cigarette,  each  of  them  lit  a  cigarette.” 

“  Of  course,”  I  said.  “  And  that  alarmed  your  friend,  the 
clergyman  ?  ” 

“  The  Reverend  James  Baxter,”  said  the  old  man  ;  “  that 
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was  his  name.  Be  sure  not  to  forget  it,  my  friend  ;  and  if 
people  ask  you  who  lives  here,  remember  to  say  the  Reverend 
James  Baxter.  Nobody  knows,  you  see,  that  .  .  .  that  .  .  . !  ” 

“  Nobody  knows  what  you  told  me.  I  understand.’* 

“  Exactly  !  ”  he  said,  suddenly  dropping  his  voice.  “  No¬ 
body  knows.  Not  a  soul.  You’re  the  first  person  I’ve 
mentioned  it  to.” 

”  And  you’ve  had  no  inquiries  ?  ”  I  asked.  ”  This  Mr. 
Baxter  was  not  missed  ?  ” 

He  shook  his  head.  “  No,”  he  said.  ”  Even  Mrs.  Bellows, 
who  looked  after  him  from  the  start,  is  not  aware  of  what 
happened.” 

I  turned  round  and  faced  him  incredulously.  “  Not  aware, 
you  mean  to  say  .  .  .  ?  ” 

“  Not  aware  that  I’m  not  he.  You  see,”  he  explained,  “  we 
were  very  much  alike.  Quite  remarkably  so  1  I  can  show 
you  a  photograph  of  him  before  you  go  and  you’ll  see  for 
yourself.” 

I  now  decided  that,  rain  or  no  rain,  I  would  go  :  there  did 
not  seem  much  reason,  beyond  the  rain,  for  my  staying. 
I  stood  up.  ”  Well,  Sir,”  I  said,  ”  I  can  only  hope  that  you 
will  feel  the  benefit  of  having  relieved  your  mind  of  your  .  .  . 
secret.” 

The  old  gentleman  became  very  much  agitated.  He  clasped 
and  unclasped  his  two  limp  hands.  ”  Oh,  but  you  must  not 
go  yet.  You  haven’t  heard  half  of  it.  You  haven’t  heard 
how  it  happened.  I  had  hoped,  sir, — ^you  have  been  so  kind 
— that  you’d  have  the  patience  and  the  kindness  to  .  .  . !  ” 

I  sat  down  again  on  the  bench.  ‘‘  By  all  means,”  I  said, 
“  if  you  have  more  to  say.” 

”  I  had  just  told  you,  hadn’t  I  ?  ”  the  old  gentleman  went 
on,  “  that  I  .  .  .  that  the  other  .  .  .  that  my  predecessor 
used  to  sit  here  at  his  meals  and  see  his  five  other  selves 
mimicking  him.  When  he  lit  his  cigarette  he  saw  five  other 
cigarettes  lighted  simultaneously.  .  .  . !  ” 

”  Naturally,”  I  said. 

‘‘  Yes,  naturally,”  said  the  old  boy,  ”  it  was  all  perfectly 
natural,  as  you  say ;  perfectly  natural  till  one  night,  one 
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terrible  night.”  He  stopped  and  stared  at  me  with  horror 
in  his  eyes. 

“  And  then  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  Then  a  strange,  a  dreadful  thing  happened.  When  he, 
my  predecessor  had  lit  his  cigarette,  watching  those  other 
selves,  as  he  always  did,  he  saw  that  one  of  them,  the  one  on 
the  extreme  left,  had  lit  not  a  cigarette,  but  a  pipe.” 

I  burst  out  laughing.  “  Oh,  come,  come,  Sir  1  ” 

The  old  man  wrung  his  hands  in  agitation.  “  It  is  comic, 

I  know,”  he  said,  ”  but  it  is  also  terrible.  What  would  you 
have  thought  if  you  had  actually  seen  it  yourself  ?  Wouldn’t 
you  have  thought  it  terrible  ?  Wouldn’t  you  have  been 
appalled  ?  ” 

”  Yes,”  I  said,  ”  if  it  had  actually  happened.  If  I  had 
really  seen  such  a  thing,  of  course  I  should.” 

”  Well,”  said  the  old  fellow,  “  it  did  happen.  There  was 
no  possible  mistake  about  it.  It  was  appalling,  ghastly.” 
There  was  as  much  horror  in  his  voice  as  if  he  had  actually 
seen  the  thing  himself. 

“  But,  my  dear  Sir,”  I  said  to  him,  “  you  have  only  the 

word  of  this  Mr.  .  .  .  Mr.  Baxter  for  it.” 

He  stared  at  me,  his  eyes  blazing  with  conviction.  ”  I 
know  it  happened,”  he  said  ;  ”  I  know  it  much  more  certainly 
than  if  I  had  seen  it.  Listen.  The  thing  went  on  for  five 
days  :  on  five  successive  evenings  my  predecessor  watched  in 
horror  for  the  thing  to  right  itself.” 

“  But  why  didn’t  he  go,  leave  the  house  ?  ”  I  asked. 

”  He  daren’t,”  said’  the  old  man  in  a  strained  whisper. 
”  He  daren’t  go  :  he  had  to  stay  and  see  for  certain  that  the 
thing  had  righted  itself.” 

”  And  it  didn’t  ?  ” 

“  On  the  sixth  night,”  said  the  old  man  with  bated  breath, 
“  the  fifth  reflection,  the  one  that  had  broken  away  from 
obedience,  had  gone.” 

”  Gone  ?  ” 

”  Yes,  gone  from  the  window.  My  predecessor  sat  gazing  in 
terror  at  the  blank  pane  and  the  other  four  stared  back  in 
terror  into  this  room.  He  glanced  from  the  empty  pane  to 
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them  and  they  stared  back  at  him,  or  at  something  behind 
him,  with  horror  in  their  eyes.  Then  he  began  to  choke  .  .  . 
to  choke,”  gasped  the  old  man,  himself  almost  choking,  “  to 
choke,  because  hands  were  round  his  throat,  clutching, 
throttling  him.” 

”  You  mean  that  the  hands  were  the  hands  of  the  fifth  ?  ” 
I  asked,  and  it  was  only  my  horror  at  the  old  man’s  horror  that 
prevented  my  smiling  cynically. 

“  Yes,”  he  hissed,  and  he  held  out  his  thick,  heavy  hands, 
gazing  at  me  ^th  staring  eyes.  ”  Yes.  My  hands  !  ” 

For  the  first  time  I  was  really  terrified.  We  stared  speech¬ 
less  at  one  another,  he  still  gasping  and  wheezing.  Then, 
hoping  to  soothe  him,  I  said  as  calmly  as  I  could  :  “  I  see  : 
so  you  were  the  fifth  reflection  ?  ” 

He  pointed  to  his  pipe  on  the  table.  “  Yes,”  he  gasped  ; 

I,  the  pipe-smoker.” 

I  stood  up  :  my  impulse  was  to  hurry  to  the  door.  But 
some  scruple  held  me  there  still,  a  feeling  that  it  would  be 
inhuman  to  leave  him  alone,  a  prey  to  his  horrible  fantasy  ; 
and,  with  a  vague  idea  of  bringing  him  to  his  senses,  of 
easing  his  tortured  mind,  I  asked  ;  “  And  what  did  you  do 
with  the  body  ?  ” 

He  caught  his  breath,  a  shudder  distorted  his  face,  and 
clenching  his  two  extended  hands  he  began  to  beat  his  breast 
convulsively  :  ”  TAw,”  he  shouted  in  a  voice  of  agony,  ”  this 
is  the  body.” 


THE  GREAT,  VICTORIANS 
By  Geoffrey  West 

WE  must  inevitably  be  curious  about  our  forefathers. 
What  they  were  shapes  what  we  are.  Yet  we  are 
very  apt  to  be  resentful  of  that  bondage,  especially 
as  it  is  made  visible  in  the  dominance  and  entail  of  our  more 
immediate  progenitors,  and  that  resentment  cannot  but  colour 
our  curiosity  with  bitterness.  We  are  forced,  in  our  own 
interests,  to  belittle  those  in  whose  shadow  we  stand.  But 
as  that  shadow  passes,  as  we  step  out  into  the  clear  sunshine 
of  a  new  day,  our  mood  changes.  We  can  meet  these  fathers 
and  grandfathers  then  on  equal  terms.  We  seek  no  longer  to 
belittle,  but  to  understand.  We  have  achieved  perspective. 

That,  briefly,  has  been  the  evolution  of  our  attitude  towards 
the  Victorians  and  their  age.  When  the  period  closed  with  the 
birth  of  the  new  century,  there  was  for  a  while  a  respectful 
silence  which  only  the  War  finally  shattered.  Despite  some 
restive  remarks  from  Messrs.  Wells  and  Shaw'  and  a  few  others , 
it  was  left  to  the  late  Lytton  Strachey  to  make  the  first  widely 
acceptable  attack.  His  two  best  (and  best-known)  books  cut 
deep,  but  they  cleansed  as  they  cut.  Most  of  his  many  imitators 
did  less  well,  but  even  theirs  was  in  the  main  a  psychologically 
necessary  work.  “  Was  **  rather  than  “  is  ”,  for  to-day,  after 
fourteen  years,  the  reaction  against  Victorianism  has  achieved 
its  purpose,  has  spent  itself.  Mr.  W.  J.  Turner  still  finds  it 
possible  to  declare  that  “  nobody  living  to-day — ^and  I  deliber¬ 
ately  choose  the  word  living  and  not  the  word  surviving — has 
much  sympathy  with  the  Victorian  age  ”,  but  the  very  book 
from  which  these  words  are  quoted*  proves  him,  if  accurate 
in  a  final,  fundamental  sense,  on  any  common  understanding 
of  the  term  “  sympathy  ”  totally  in  error.  This  symposium 

*  The  Great  Victorians.  Edited  by  H.  J.  Massingham  and  Hugh  Massinghani. 
(Ivor  Nicholson  &  Watson.  8s.  6d.) 
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of  forty  essays,  in  each  of  which  a  living  writer  considers  the 
life  and  work  of  an  eminent  Victorian,  might  stand  as  a  case¬ 
book  illustrating  the  actual  contemporary  attitude  to  the 
Victorians  and  Victorianism.  The  contributors  are  at  once 
distinguished  and  a  complete  medley  of  ages  and  points  of 
view,  from  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Baumann,  who  has  himself  been 
called  “  the  last  of  the  Victorians  ”,  to  some  who  never  breathed, 
even  in  extremest  infancy,  the  air  of  the  period  which  is  their 
subject ;  from  Father  D’Arcy  and  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
who  set  their  faith  in  Catholicism,  to  Mr.  Middleton  Murry, 
who  would  show  William  Morris  as  good  a  Communist  as 
himself.  The  editors  declare  the  volume  to  have  been  planned 
in  the  belief  that  we  are  to-day  no  longer  ”  anti-Victorian  ”, 
and  despite  Mr.  Turner  it  does  on  the  whole  clearly  bear  out 
that  view.  The  majority  of  the  contributors  are  at  least 
equable  in  their  approach  ;  they  are  appreciative  no  less  than 
critical.  If  sympathy  be  defined  as  the  desire  and  the  effort 
to  understand,  it  is  certainly  present.  Yet  in  one  sense,  it  has 
been  suggested,  Mr.  Turner  may  be  right,  and  Victorianism, 
and  our  attitude  to  it,  would  appear  well  worth  considering 
from  that  point  of  view. 

One  fact  that  very  strongly  emerges  from  this  collection  of 
studies  is  the  impossibility  of  defining  Victorianism  in  any  set 
terms,  either  as  it  appears  to  us  to-day  or  as  it  was  manifested 
in  the  lives  of  the  Victorians  themselves.  It  must  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  an  atmosphere,  an  ethos,  rather  than  a  visible  presence. 
No  Victorian  compassed  all  its  aspects,  many  in  one  way  or 
another  denied  some  of  them,  yet  none  wholly  escaped.  Even 
Samuel  Butler  was  fated  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  energies 
doing  not  much  more  than  differing  from  his  contemporaries, 
while  Swinburne,  Mr.  Turner  says,  had  much  the  same 
moral  ideas  as  the  rest  of  his  age,  and  was  as  much  frightened 
by  the  views  he  expressed  as  ”  the  most  ordinary  citizen,  the 
only  difference  being  that  Swinburne  liked  the  sensation  of 
being  frightened  ”.  The  age,  like  every  other,  presented  its 
own  minority  report.  Its  social  optimism,  for  example,  was 
clearly  balanced  by  as  deep — and  much  more  profound  — 
a  personal  pessimism. 
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But  if  no  single  statement  is  true  of  all  the  Victorians  the 
fact  of  Victorianism  remains.  The  best  of  it  appears  in  the 
lives  and  achievements  of  such  men  as  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Charles  Darwin,  Gladstone,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  of  such 
women  as  George  Eliot  and  Florence  Nightingale,  in  all 
of  whom  one  discovers  the  typical  qualities  of  rectitude, 
courage,  idealism,  devotion,  energy,  a  real  humility  balanced 
by  pride  in  the  pursuit  of  great  ends,  the  concentration  of  im- 
swerving  purpose,  and  a  force  of  personality  born  of  all  these 
things  and  reinforcing  them.  The  worst  of  it  is  visible  in 
such  a  man  as  Mill’s  father — described  by  Sir  Arthur  Salter  as 
“  exacting,  domineering,  opinionated,  and  intolerant  of  all 
differences  of  opinion  ” — or  the  father  of  Elizabeth  Barrett ; 
it  is  reflected  in  records  of  personal  experience  like  The  Way  of 
All  Fleshy  and  again  in  the  general  condemnation  of  Hardy’s 
Tess  of  the  D*Urbervilles  as  impure.  That  condemnation  was 
general ;  one  cannot  conceive  that  the  author  of  the  following 
comment  could  have  approved  the  book :  “I  like  novels 
if  they  do  not  end  unhappily — against  which  a- law  ought  to  be 
passed.  A  novel,  according  to  my  taste,  does  not  come  into 
the  first  class  unless  it  contains  some  person  whom  one  can 
thoroughly  love,  and  if  a  pretty  woman  all  the  better  ”.  That, 
the  considered  opinion  of  one  of  the  intellectual  giants  of  the 
age — it  appears  in  the  autobiography  of  Charles  Darwin — 
surely  suggests  one  reason  for  what  seems  to-day  almost  the 
fatuity  of  all  too  much  Victorian  art  and  literature. 

The  social  fact  of  Victorianism  was  the  complete  dominance 
of  society  by  the  middle  classes,  the  imposition  of  narrowly 
bourgeois  mentality  and  ideals.  England  became  mercantile, 
veritably  the  nation  of  shopkeepers  Napoleon  had  named  it, 
and  even  the  Court  and,  with  a  few  notable  but  unimportant 
exceptions,  the  aristocracy  were  coloured  by  the  general 
outlook.  The  Victorian  failure — we  must  use  the  word 
without  implying  any  claim  of  superiority  in  ourselves — was  the 
failure  of  that  mentality  to  rise  to  the  responsibilities  of  its 
opportunities.  The  wider  visions  of  the  country’s  leaders — 
and  even  they  were  all  too  often  imaginatively  boimd — were 
repeatedly  reduced  to  commercial  proportions,  and  proposi- 
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tions,  by  the  inability  of  the  led  to  see  beyond  the  moment 
and  the  momentary  advantage. 

Imagination  has  never  been  the  monopoly  of  any  class.  It 
is  an  individual  quality,  lighting  where  it  will.  But  aristo¬ 
cracies,  and  even  a  proletariat,  have  on  occasion  given  the 
effect  of  imaginative  action  simply  out  of  indifference  or 
despair.  The  middle  classes  act  thus  less  readily.  On  them 
the  solid  prosperity  of  the  world  has  always  rested — ^the 
husbanding  and  interchange  of  material  resources.  Their 
values  have  always  tended  to  the  material,  or  at  any  rate  to 
expression  in  material  terms,  and  the  sudden  multiplication  of 
material  satisfactions  in  the  nineteenth  century  certainly  did 
not  make  for  a  reduction  of  that  tendency.  In  the  face  of  con¬ 
tinuous  enrichment  it  became  difficult  to  appreciate  even 
spiritual  values  save  as  they  could  be  given  material  endorse¬ 
ment  ;  the  attempt  to  create  such  an  index  necessarily  gave 
birth  to  a  materialist  ethic.  Spirit  wants,  as  Miss  Rebecca 
West  phrases  it,  were  whittled  down  to  an  ethical  anxiety  that 
was  often  mean.  This  demand  for  a  visible  manifestation 
could  not  but  produce  a  society  in  which  form,  law,  convention 
quickly  came  to  be  held  more  highly  than  the  social  or  spiritual 
needs  from  which  such  forms,  laws,  and  conventions  originated. 
The  letter  of  the  law  triumphed  ;  extraordinary  value  came  to 
be  set  upon  appearances  ;  it  was  an  era  of  “  capital  dogmas 
in  capital  letters  ”.  In  every  realm  canons  were  established 
which  a  man  might  break  only  at  the  risk  of  outlawry.  Every 
Victorian  had  his  orthodoxy,  his  social,  religious,  scientific, 
artistic,  or  whatnot  creed  in  which  he  believed  as  a  reality 
exterior  and  superior  to  himself.  Thus  while  the  later 
Victorian  world  at  least  was  one  of  vast  horizons,  it  was,  for 
all  that,  a  closed  sphere.  The  last  word  had  been  spoken, 
the  limits  defined. 

Even  when  the  religious  view  gave  place  to  the  scientific 
the  outlook  was  no  less  rigidly  definite.  The  laws  of  Nature, 
governing  the  universe  everywhere,  were  immutable.  The 
Mosaic  tablets  were  of  stone,  able  to  be  broken  ;  those  of  the 
scientists  were  of  a  metal  that  might  be  neither  scratched  nor 
chipped.  The  mechanical  philosophy  of  a  Huxley  declaring 
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consciousness  a  “  function  of  nervous  matter  ”,  a  secretion 
of  the  physical  brain,  was  the  final  expression  of  the  desire  to 
state  the  whole  scope  of  being  in  terms  of  the  mathematically 
measurable,  as  fact  objective  to  the  observer.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Massingham  says  of  Huxley  in  another  connection  that  “  in 
describing  the  moral  nature  of  primitive  man  and  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  movement  as  ‘  a  continuous  free  fight  ’,  he  was,  in 
fact,  writing  an  historical  survey  of  the  acquisitive  society  of 
his  own  time  ”.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Huxley  or  any  of  his 
fellow-scientists  would  have  appreciated  that  judgment. 
Science  was  to  them  an  objective  description  of  objective 
reality. 

-  Here  we  touch  upon  what  is  perhaps  the  fundamental 
psychological  difference  between  the  modern  outlook  and  that 
of  the  Victorians.  They  lived  in  the  faith  that  in  their  dogmas 
of  religion,  morals,  politics  and  art  they  were  defining  objective 
realities.  The  view  persists,  especially  among  scientists,  even 
to-day,  but  nowhere  now  is  it  held  either  universally  or  with 
that  pristine  certainty.  Mr.  Frank  Swinnerton,  who  writes 
on  Thackeray  with  his  accustomed  good  sense,  complains 
regretfully  of  the  modern  literary  critic’s  demand  to  know  all 
about  an  author’s  life  before  discussing  his  work.  ”  The 
modem  analytical  mind  has  no  simple  pleasures,  and  a  book 
in  these  days  is  not  so  much  a  book  as  an  occasion  of  patho¬ 
logical  investigation  ”.  The  Victorian  attitude  would  have 
been  much  the  same  to  the  point  of  demanding  that  a  man 
must  present  the  outward  form  of  the  good  life,  yet  dissociating 
the  reality  of  that  life  from  the  reality  of  the  work  accomplished. 
Victorian  biography  was  not  intentionally — that  is,  it  was  not — 
hypocritical  in  the  main.  Biographers  then  were  in  general 
as  honest  as  to-day,  seeking  to  tell  the  truth  in  all  that  mattered  ; 
it  was  their  view  of  what  mattered  that  was  really  different. 
The  personality  that  achieved  was  reckoned  almost  irrelevant 
to  the  achievement ;  it  was  at  best  a  garnishing  to  be  served 
up  as  attractively  as  possible. 

To-day  we  tend  to  demand  the  personality  as  the  warrant 
of  the  achievement,  recognising  the  subjective,  the  personal, 
nature  not  only  of  artistic  but  of  scientific  findings — ^a  recog- 
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nition  which  is  the  basis  of  the  most  radical  modern  thinking. 
The  claim  of  science  to  objective  description  of  reality  depends 
finally  upon  faith  in  the  probity  of  the  intellect,  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  logical  faculty.  But  the  brain  of  man,  no  less  than  the 
eye,  is,  as  Mr.  Wells  has  said,  as  much  a  food-getting  instru¬ 
ment  as  the  nose  of  the  pig  ;  a  suggestion  to  which  Mr.  Gerald 
Heard  has  given  point  (in  his  recent  brilliant  little  book, 
This  Surprising  Worlds  which  is  so  much  better  than  its  mis¬ 
leading  title)  in  stressing  as  modern  psychology’s  essential 
discovery  the  inability  of  man  to  perceive  fact  apart  from 
meaning — which  is  necessarily  subjective — and  also  the  actual 
“  survival  value  ”  of  scientific  theory.  Religion,  art,  philo¬ 
sophy,  Mr.  Heard  says,  have  all  been  relegated  by  science  to 
subjectivity  ;  now  comes  the  turn  of  science  itself  to  join 
them  there. 

In  that,  then,  we  stand  at  the  opposite  pole  from  Victor- 
ianism,  and  Mr.  Turner  is  right  to  the  degree  that  few  of  us 
who  are  still  under,  say,  forty  can  really  place  ourselves 
imaginatively  within  its  ethos.  It  seems  to  us,  regarded 
generally,  to  have  overvalued  the  mind  at  the  almost  total 
expense  of  the  soul ;  the  intellect,  the  intelligence,  at  the 
expense  of  the  imagination — the  measurable,  that  is,  at  the 
expense  of  the  immeasurable.  Wholly  typical  was  its  under¬ 
valuation  of  Emily  Bronte,  whose  work  Mr.  Charles  Morgan 
shows  to  have  been  very  nearly  unique  in  its  embodiment  of 
immediate  spiritual  vision,  while  setting  the  lesser  Charlotte 
above  her.  Art  is  the  directest  record  of  personal  spiritual 
vision  that  we  have.  Victorianism,  with  all  its  certainties, 
had  no  use  for  it.  They  made  it  an  entertainment,  preferably 
ethical.  They  tore  it  up  from  its  earthy  roots,  which  alone 
enable  it  to  open  its  blossoms  to  the  sky  above,  and  forced  it 
into  a  flower-pot  to  stand  upon  the  drawing-room  table.  No 
wonder  that,  whatever  its  achievements  on  lower  levels,  it 
failed  of  the  highest.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  was  an 
attempt  to  create  a  synthetic  soil ;  “  the  ’nineties  ”  represented 
the  final  withering  of  the  sickly-brilliant  blossom.  The  whole 
movement  of  art  since  then  has  been  towards  a  return  to  the 
vital  earth  ;  if  excesses  occur  in  the  process,  that  is  inevitable. 
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Yet,  however  far  we  feel  ourselves  from  Victorianism,  we 
know  that  had  we  been  born  fifty  years  earlier  we  should  have 
accepted  it,  and  lived  lives  no  less  full  than,  however  different 
from,  our  own.  Limits  there  must  always  be,  but  the  line 
of  their  drawing  is,  in  the  large  sense,  immaterial.  Man  in 
the  Ptolemaic  world,  it  has  been  said,  lived  no  less  richly  than 
man  in  the  Newtonian  or  Einsteinian  world,  and  one  scarcely 
needs  to  read  the  books  of  the  ancients  to  realise  the  truth  of 


that.  With  every  gain  there  is  a  loss,  with  every  loss  a  gain. 
The  swing  of  the  pendulum  proves  nothing  so  much  as  the 
human  capacity  for  unconscious  adaptation.  We  are,  with 
what  we  inherit,  what  our  world  makes  us,  and  shaped  by  our 
own  we  cannot  wish,  really^  to  change  into  any  other  period. 
The  Victorians  would  have  said  the  same,  perhaps  more 
decisively.  We  can  admit  them  every  cause  for  pride.  Their 
age  was  one  of  great  practical  achievement.  They  trans¬ 
formed  England,  for  better  or  for  worse,  raised  it  to  a  position 
of  unparalleled  wealth  and  power  as  a  commercial  and  imperial 
nation.  They  produced  in  Darwin  and  Maxwell,  if  no  others , 
scientific  world-figures,  and  in  most  spheres  as  bright  a  national 
galaxy  of  names  as  any  other  period  in  our  history,  even  the 
Elizabethan,  can  offer.  It  was  an  age  of  forceful,  dominant 
personalities,  testifying  to  the  power,  the  strength  of  character, 
that  faith  can  give.  William  Booth  showed  what  a  single  man’s, 
Florence  Nightingale  what  a  single  woman’s,  determination 
could  achieve.  If  they  were  despotic,  they  seldom  made 
demands  upon  others  as  upon  themselves  ;  if  they  took  their 
pleasures  sadly,  or  at  any  rate  solemnly — so  much  so  that  Mr. 
Chesterton  is  compelled  to  define  Dickens’s  fun  as  pre- 
Victorian  ! — ^that  was  but  the  obverse  of  their  sense  of  mission 


and  responsibility,  as  in  some  degree  also  was  their  occasional 
personal  vanity. 

Our  special  charge  against  them,  the  narrowness  of  their 
outlook,  their  refusal  to  regard  with  open  mind  the  whole 
realm  of  experience,  was  but  the  condition  of  their  power. 
Darwin,  in  the  strictest  sense,  gave  his  long  life  to  science  ; 
he  abandoned  any  real  or  continuous  interest  in  any  of  the 
other  major  fields  of  thought.  We  may  refuse  to  imitate  his 
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sacrifice,  we  may  even  feel — ^as  he  himself  seems  to  have  done 
on  occasion  towards  the  end  of  his  life — that  no  achievement 
could  really  compensate  him  for  it,  but  are  we  to  consider 
ourselves,  whose  very  thought  has  been  shaped  by  him,  his 
superiors  therefor  ? 

If  John  Stuart  Mill  embodied  its  highest  qualities,  perhaps 
no  Victorian  figure  was  more  fully  representative  of  his  period 
than  Gladstone,  in  whom  Lord  Ponsonby  finds 
"  the  astonishing  dominance  of  a  great  personality,  the  powerful  authority 
of  leadership,  the  indefatigable  toil  of  a  parliamentary  giant,  and  the  cease¬ 
less  moral  endeavour  of  a  noble  character  which  pervaded  the  political 
atmosphere  while  Gladstone  lived.  He  had  his  definite  limitations,  and  in 
these  perhaps  lay  his  strength.  He  was  rigidly  orthodox,  intolerant  of  any 
approach  to  frivolity,  unaware  of  the  humour  in  any  situation,  oblivious 
of  the  subtleties  of  human  intercovurse,  impatient  at  the  hesitancy  of  the 
philosophic  outlook,  and  contemptuous  of  the  opposite  view.  Had  he  been 
heterodox,  easily  genial,  and  acquiescent,  with  a  lively  sense  of  humour 
and  a  broad  tolerance  for  other  courses  and  for  weaker  natures,  he  could 
never  have  achieved  the  position  he  held.  Had,  in  fact,  the  banks  of  the 
stream  been  more  broadly  set,  the  gush  of  the  torrent  would  never  have  had 
the  same  tremendous  force 

The  metaphor  is  not  new,  but  has  the  merit  of  exactitude.  We 
feel  that  we  have  to-day  emerged  from  between  those  con¬ 
fining  banks  to  flow  over  a  wider  plain.  We  have  lost  force, 
and  the  dramatic  effectiveness  of  force,  but  we  hope  to  have 
gained  a  compensating  advantage,  a  breadth  of  vision,  a 
perspective  born  not  merely  of  passing  time,  a  sympathy 
giving  us  an  understanding  of  the  Victorians  that  they,  we  feel, 
could  never  have  had  of  us.  It  is  interesting  to  wonder  what 
the  next  comparable  development  of  consciousness,  in  its 
passage  towards  the  eternal,  infinite  ocean,  is  likely  to  be. 
Something,  no  doubt,  as  distasteful  to  us  as  our  own  to  the 
great  majority  of  Victorians  ! 


AT  WILLOWS  FARM 


By  Geoffrey  Johnson 

A  bulb  of  Roman  hyacinth 
Is  not  more  knarred  and  red 
Than  the  features  of  Job  Winter, 
Tilting  his  firelit  head 
Against  the  high-backed  settle 
And  musing  on  the  dead. 

And  bog-oak  from  his  blackened  peats 
Is  not  more  shrewd  of  grain 
Than  the  certainty  entwining 
The  darkness  of  his  brain 
That  she  to-day  they  buried 
Will  not  come  back  again. 

His  great  limbs  bulge  with  eagerness 
In  new  and  cramping  black  ; 

He  stares  at  clay  on  fancy  boots 
And  grimly  smiles  :  “  Alack, 

So  ends  at  last,  my  Sarah  Jane, 

Your  whining  click-a-clack. 

“  And  bright  begins  to-morrow 
The  joy  I  should  have  known 
If  I  had  never  met  her. 

Or  only  lived  alone  ; 

If  I  had  only  travelled 
The  county  next  my  own. 

“  The  houses  I  have  built  for  her 
Would  fill  a  street  with  ease  : 

Before  a  year  at  Willows  Farm 
She  could  not  bear  the  trees. 

Before  a  year  at  Codlin  End 
She  could  not  bear  the  bees. 


AT  WILLOWS  FARM 


“  Some  women  are  like  that :  you  build 
Best  stone  at  Shooter’s  Lock, 

You  sink  in  peace,  and  off  she  goes 
Like  an  alarum  clock  : 

*  The  falling  waters  fray  my  nerves 
And  the  china  pieces  knock.’ 

“  From  Dotterel  Edge  and  Windy  Knowe 
Savage  as  wasps  we  passed. 

Till  back  we  came  to  Willows  Farm - 

The  flues  had  better  blast - 

But  the  house  she  wanted  all  along 
Is  the  house  she’s  got  at  last.” 

A  scurry  of  hail  raps  on  the  pane 
And  the  wind  begins  to  whine  ; 

Job  Winter  grasps  the  settle-arm 
And  the  grandfer  clock  whirrs  nine  ; 

The  log  spits  out  a  spark  or  two 
Like  timber  furred  with  brine. 

And  a  voice  no  windows  could  withhold 
Nor  settle-backs  keep  out 

Rode  over  whining  wind,  too  clear 
For  Job  to  be  in  doubt ; 

Like  straws  in  a  gale  in  a  yard  of  ricks 
His  wits  were  blown  about ; 

“  I  have  tried  the  house  on  Gravelly  Hill 
And  it  will  not  do  for  me  ; 

It’s  cool,  but  not  the  private  place 
I  fancied  it  would  be. 

Job,  stir  yourself :  you  get  no  rest 
Till  you  have  been  to  see.” 


THE  COMMUNISM  OF  THE  INCAS 


By  a.  Hyatt  Verrill 

WITH  the  world  focussing  its  attention  upon  Russia, 
and  speculating  upon  the  future  of  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  very  similar  system  of  Communism  was  conceived, 
developed  and  carried  out  with  complete  success  in  America 
a  thousand  years  or  more  ago.  This  was  the  so-called  Incan 
Empire,  or  the  Empire  of  Tihuantisuyo  (literally  the  Four 
Corners  of  the  World),  the  most  extreme  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  many  fundamental  respects  Russian  Communism  is  almost 
identical  with  that  established  by  the  Incas.  Though  the  two 
systems  differ  somewhat  in  details  and  minor  matters,  the 
greatest  and  perhaps  the  most  important  difference  lies  in  the 
religious  attitudes  of  the  two.  Whereas  the  Soviets  are  striving 
to  destroy,  or  at  least  eliminate,  religion  and  belief  in  God, 
the  Incans  were  intensely  religious,  and  the  reverence  and 
worship  of  God  was  of  paramount  importance.  Possibly  that 
was  why  the  Incan  Communist  system  proved  so  eminently 
successful  and  endured  for  so  long. 

What  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  Communist  Russia, 
no  one  can  prophesy  with  any  certainty,  but  a  comparison  of 
the  Soviet  and  Incan  systems  may  throw  some  new  light  upon 
the  subject.  It  is  true,  the  conditions  under  which  the  Incans 
developed  and  maintained  their  amazing  empire  were  totally 
different  from  those  under  which  the  Soviets  are  governing 
Russia.  The  Incans  were  isolated  and  practically  self- 
contained.  There  was  little  intercourse  with  other  nations ; 
there  was  no  commerce,  or  very  little,  with  other  lands  ; 
the  people  under  Incan  rule  possessed  no  knowledge  of  the 
outside  world  ;  they  knew  nothing  of  any  other  form  of  govern- 
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ment  of  life,  and  hence  there  could  be  no  new  ideas  intro¬ 
duced,  no  interference  from  outside  sources,  no  dreams  of  a 
change  or  a  striving  for  something  better,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  would  have  been  well  nigh  impossible. 

As  is  the  case  in  Russia  to-day,  the  people  who  lived  under 
the  Incan  form  of  Communism  were  of  many  tribes  and  races, 
with  as  many  characteristics,  temperaments,  traditions  and 
customs,  and  with  many  widely  different  languages  and 
religions.  To  have  welded  all  of  these  races  into  a  peaceful 
and  contented  socialistic  entity  must  have  been  a  tremendous 
problem  occup5dng  many  years,  just  as  the  successful  welding 
of  the  Mongols,  Cossacks,  Tartars  and  other  races  of  Russia 
is  one  of  the  Soviets*  greatest  problems.  But  the  Incas  made 
a  success  of  it,  and  that  without  destroying  racial  and  tribal 
characters,  arts,  beliefs,  traditions  or  languages.  Still,  in 
nearly  every  respect,  all  were  mere  cogs  in  the  gigantic  com¬ 
munistic  wheel  composed  of  more  than  twenty  million  people 
distributed  over  an  area  of  more  than  one  million  square  miles, 
a  country  about  one-half  the  size  of  European  Russia. 
Although  each  tribe  was  permitted  to  follow  its  own  religion, 
yet  all  were  compelled  to  adopt  that  of  the  Incas.  And  although 
each  tribe  was  permitted  to  retain  its  own  dialect  or  language, 
all  were  compelled  to  know  the  official  language  of  the  con¬ 
federation.  This  was  the  Quichua,  a  more  or  less  composite 
tongue  or  Esperanto.  This,  of  course,  was  essential  in  order 
to  provide  a  common  medium  of  communication.  Here, 
too,  we  have  a  condition  paralleling  that  of  Soviet  communism, 
where  Russian  is  the  official  language,  although  many  dialects 
are  in  use  by  the  various  linguistic  groups. 

Naturally,  in  a  commonwealth  composed  of  such  a  diversity 
of  races,  there  were  intertribal  jealousies,  feuds  and  troubles, 
while  the  less  civilized  and  savage  tribes  surrounding  the 
Incan  territory  were  a  constant  menace.  Hence  a  large 
standing  army  was  required  to  maintain  order  and  to  protect 
the  Empire  from  aggression.  But  little  effort  was  made 
actually  to  conquer  the  tribes  beyond  the  Incan  boundaries, 
and  such  tribes  as  were  subdued  were  not  brought  under  the 
Incan  rule  as  members  of  the  commimist  system,  but  were 
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compelled  to  pay  annual  tribute  to  the  Empire.  Also,  in 
order  to  maintain  order  and  to  keep  the  communistic  machine 
operating  smoothly,  laws  governing  nearly  every  individual 
act  were  most  rigidly  enforced,  and  there  were  severe  penalties 
provided  for  every  possible  misdemeanour,  crime,  offence, 
violation  of  laws  or  regulations,  and  even  for  laziness  or  failure 
to  work.  Often,  as  judged  by  our  standards,  the  punishments 
would  appear  to  be  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  offences,  just 
as  many  of  the  punishments  dealt  out  by  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  appear  extremely  severe  to  many  of  us.  But  if  results 
are  what  count,  if  the  justice  of  laws  and  penalties  are  to  be 
measured  by  what  they  accomplish,  then  surely  the  Incans’ 
laws,  and  the  punishments  for  their  violations,  were  most 
admirable  ;  for  all  the  Spaniards  who,  at  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
quest,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  matters  had  worked 
out  were  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  industry,  the  order¬ 
liness  and  the  honesty  of  the  people.  Indeed,  Mancio  Sierra, 
writing  from  Cuzco  on  September  15,  1589,  declared  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  Spaniards  never  found  a  thief, 
a  liar,  or  even  a  sluggard  in  the  entire  Empire  ! 

The  most  serious  crime  was  blasphemy  directed  at  the  Sun, 
the  priests,  or  at  the  Inca  himself,  who  was  considered  divine. 
Death  after  the  most  fearful  tortures  was  the  penalty  for  this 
heinous  crime.  To  prove  there  was  no  discrimination, 
equally  severe  penalties  were  provided  as  punishment  for 
members  of  the  clergy  or  government  officials  who  misbehaved. 
A  Virgin  of  the  Sim  or  a  nun  (there  were  seven  orders  of  nuns) 
who  violated  her  vows  was  buried  alive,  and  the  town  where 
she  belonged  was  utterly  destroyed.  A  priest  who  failed  in 
his  duties  or  was  guilty  of  extortion,  or  who  took  advantage 
of  his  position  to  impose  upon  the  people,  was  put  to  death 
with  torture  and  his  body  was  burned — the  most  severe 
punishment  possible,  as  the  Incan  people  believed  in  the 
resurrection,  and  the  destruction  of  the  body  meant  the 
destruction  of  the  soul  also. 

Death  was  the  penalty  for  murder,  for  adultery,  for  incorri- 
gibles  or  habitual  offenders,  as  well  as  for  cowardice  on  the 
part  of  soldiers,  officials  or  members  of  the  nobility,  all  of 
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whom  were  suppjsed  to  be  above  fear  of  any  sort.  Theft  or 
dishonesty  resulted  in  the  offender  being  branded  for  life. 
Scandalmongers  and  liars  were  flogged  for  the  first  offence, 
beaten  with  a  club  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  had  their 
tongues  nailed  to  a  board.  Most  petty  crimes  and  violations 
of  the  law  were  punished  by  flogging,  while  in  some  cases  the 
culprit  was  forced  to  carry  a  heavy  stone  wherever  he  went, 
the  duration  of  the  period  varying  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
offence.  Oddly  enough,  imprisonment  did  not  exist  as  a 
punishment  among  the  Incans.  They  were  far  wiser  in  that 
respect  than  ourselves.  They  realized  that  the  upkeep  of 
prisons  was  expensive,  that  in  order  to  maintain  them  and 
guard  prisoners  many  men  would  be  needed,  and  that  these 
men  were  of  far  more  importance  and  value  if  engaged  in 
productive  work ;  to  incarcerate  men  and  women  meant  for 
them  merely  the  loss  of  so  much  man-power.  Their  penal 
code  was  :  if  a  person  is  a  dangerous  or  habitual  criminal,  or 
if  he  endangers  the  church  or  state,  put  him  out  of  the  way 
once  and  for  all ;  but  if  he  merely  slips  or  creates  a  local  dis¬ 
turbance,  teach  him  a  lesson,  but  keep  him  at  work.  Even 
prisoners  of  war  were  not  confined  or  executed.  They  were 
made  members  of  some  community  far  from  their  native  land 
or  tribe,  where  they  would  become  diligent  and  useful  members 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Man-power  and  efficiency  were  all-important  to  the  Incans. 
It  required  hard  work  and  constant  application  for  twenty 
million  people  to  subsist  in  a  territory  of  one  million  square 
miles,  most  of  which  was  desert  and  barren  mountain.  Pro¬ 
bably  they  never  experimented  in  Five-Year  Plans,  but 
they  were  most  intensive  agriculturists,  and  practically  every 
square  foot  of  arable  land  in  the  entire  Empire  was  under 
cultivation.  Fields  and  gardens  were  carried  up  mountain 
sides  in  terraces  for  thousands  of  feet.  Deserts  were  trans¬ 
formed  to  luxuriant  farms  by  irrigation,  the  canals  and  ditches 
often  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  hills  and 
mountains,  for  agriculture  was — as  it  must  be  everywhere — 
the  basis  and  backbone  of  the  whole  organization. 

But  other  industries  and  arts  were  by  no  means  neglected. 
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Spinning  and  weaving  were  most  important  industries,  and 
were  developed  to  such  a  high  state  of  perfection  that  even 
with  our  modern  machinery  we  never  have  been  able  to  equal 
the  textiles  produced  on  hand-looms  by  the  Incan  weavers. 
The  ceramic  arts  also  were  important,  as  were  wood- working 
and  metal-working,  stone-cutting,  building,  engineering,  and 
in  fact,  every  art,  trade  and  industry  necessary  to  the  support 
and  well-being  of  such  a  vast  community.  But  there  was  no 
unemployment,  no  possibility  of  over-production  or  of  a 
shortage  of  any  commodity.  Every  man  and  woman  was 
compelled  to  work,  every  one  was  forced  to  produce  something, 
and  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  everything  and 
to  prevent  an  excess  of  anything,  every  community,  every 
individual  was  restricted  as  to  products,  professions  and  other 
economic  matters.  Every  community,  every  industry  and 
trade  was  planned,  mapped  out  in  advance.  If  spinners  were 
needed  girls  were  trained  to  spin.  If  an  agricultural  centre 
required  additional  members,  the  quota  of  men  and  women 
needed  was  taken  from  some  locality  where  there  was  an 
excess  of  farmers.  And  while  the  Incans  naturally  knew 
nothing  about  the  export  of  goods  in  order  to  create  foreign 
credits,  their  ceaseless  industry  resulted  in  an  annual  surplus 
in  excess  of  present  needs. 

This,  however,  was  essential  and  was  provided  for  like  every¬ 
thing  else.  Vast  stores  of  grain  and  other  foodstuffs  were 
always  kept  in  reserve  throughout  the  land,  to  be  used  in  case 
of  famine,  drought  or  war,  when  they  were  distributed  pro 
rata  free  of  charge  among  the  people.  Vast  stores  of  food, 
supplies,  clothing,  arms  and  everything  else  required  were 
also  maintained  for  the  use  of  the  army  in  time  of  war,  and  as, 
even  with  the  best  care,  supplies  will  deteriorate  in  time, 
fresh  supplies  were  constantly  used  to  replace  the  old. 

The  industries  of  each  village,  town  or  settlement  were 
regulated  by  law,  and  no  other  trades  or  occupations  could 
legally  be  carried  on.  One  village  might  be  devoted  entirely 
to  carding  wool,  another  to  weaving,  another  to  making  sandals. 
One  locality  might  raise  potatoes  exclusively,  another  might 
cultivate  peanuts,  another  maize.  As  a  result,  every  com- 
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munity  was  compelled  to  trade  with  others  in  order  to  secure 
all  the  articles  required  for  maintenance  and  subsistence. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  fairs,  or  markets,  established  at 
certain  centres,  where  at  stated  intervals  the  people  for  miles 
round  might  gather  for  barter  and  trade. 

Socially  there  were  no  distinctions,  apart  from  the  privileged 
classes — the  nobles,  princes,  priests  and  officials  ;  for,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  most  communistic  of  government 
systems  the  Incan  Empire  was  an  empire  in  fact,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  a  republic.  Apart  from  these  privileged  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community,  the  people  all  shared  equally,  all  con¬ 
tributed  equally  to  the  support  of  the  government,  the  army, 
the  state,  the  church,  and  the  community.  At  maturity  every 
male  was  allotted  a  certain  amount  of  land  or  a  definite  number 
of  llamas,  from  which  he  was  required  to  produce  certain 
estimated  results.  If  he  failed,  without  due  reason  or  cause 
beyond  his  control,  he  was  penalized.  Neither  were  his 
flocks  nor  his  land  his  own  to  dispose  of  as  he  saw  fit.  All 
real  estate  and  all  llamas  were  the  property  of  the  State,  and, 
at  a  man’s  death,  these  reverted  to  the  Inca,  who  saw  to  it  that 
they  were  divided  among  the  children,  or,  if  he  died  without 
heirs,  they  were  re-allotted.  Even  the  aged  and  infirm  were 
given  their  share,  but  in  such  cases  able-bodied  members  of 
the  community  were  compelled  to  cultivate  the  lands  or  to 
tend  the  flocks  of  incapacitated  members  before  they  looked 
after  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  man’s  family  increased 
he  was  given  more  and  more  land  and  flocks,  the  amount 
required  and  capable  of  being  properly  handled  being  adjusted 
to  a  nicety. 

There  was  not,  however,  any  intention  of  keeping  the  people 
in  a  state  of  servility  or  poverty,  or  of  limiting  them  to  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  All  men  and  women  were  free  to 
produce  as  much  as  they  could,  although  the  fruits  of  their 
labours  were  not  wholly  their  own.  Everything  made  or 
produced  was  equally  divided  into  three  portions  :  the  first 
for  the  Inca  or  government,  the  second  for  the  “  Sun  ”  or 
church,  and  the  third  for  the  people.  In  the  case  of  agri¬ 
culture  one-third  of  the  land  was  allotted  to  the  Inca,  one- 
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third  to  the  church  and  one-third  to  the  members  of  the 
community.  The  Inca’s  and  the  “  Sun’s  ”  portions  had  to  be 
cultivated  first,  then  those  belonging  to  incapacitated  members 
of  the  community,  and  finally  those  belonging  to  individuals. 
This  was  a  wise  and  important  rule.  As  the  system  of  the  Empire 
was  a  communist  one  everyone  was  supposed  to  work  and  live 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  it  was  of  paramount 
importance  that  there  should  always  be  an  adequate  govern¬ 
ment-owned  supply  on  hand,  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency. 
Moreover,  once  the  two-thirds  destined  for  the  Inca  and  the 
church  were  deducted,  there  were  no  other  taxes,  imposts, 
levies  or  demands  possible.  The  remainder  belonged  to  the 
individual,  to  be  used  as  he  or  she  desired.  And  as  the  share 
allotted  to  the  Inca  or  State  was  indirectly  for  the  use  of  the 
people,  to  be  freely  distributed  in  time  of  need,  no  one  could 
complain.  There  was  no  graft,  no  misuse  of  funds  possible — 
for  that  matter  there  were  no  funds  to  be  misused. 

From  the  Inca’s  share  all  public  works  were  carried  on  ; 
from  it  all  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  vast  standing  army 
and  of  the  innumerable  officials,  of  wars  and  conquests, 
and  of  the  administration  of  the  government  were  defrayed. 
From  the  share  allotted  to  the  church  or  “  Sun  ”  all  the  costs 
of  maintaining  a  complex,  expensive  and  ceremonial  religion 
were  paid — ^the  expenses  of  priests  and  nuns,  the  upkeep  of 
countless  temples  and  all  the  other  incidentals  of  the  church. 
In  addition  to  these  shares,  the  Inca  and  the  church  were 
entitled  to  all  the  tribute  paid  in  by  races  and  tribes  brought 
imder  Incan  subjection,  but  not  strictly  members  of  the 
communist  system.  And  it  was  mainly  from  these  outside 
sources  that  the  Incans  obtained  their  immense  accumulations 
of  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,  which  had  no  intrinsic 
value  ;  they  were  prized  only  because  of  their  durability,  the 
ductility  of  the  gold,  and  its  colour,  which  was  symbolic  of  the 
sun,  and  they  were  used  solely  for  ceremonial  and  ornamental 
purposes. 

Hence,  while  the  Incans  did  not  export  their  products  and 
obtain  gold  in  return,  as  do  the  Soviets,  they  secured  incredible 
amounts  of  the  precious  metal.  But  as  they  did  not  regard  it 
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as  riches  they  were  not  faced  with  the  tremendous  problem 
which  faces  the  Soviets — the  inherent  desire  for  wealth,  the 
love  of  gold,  and  the  envy  of  more  wealthy  persons,  which  is 
beyond  any  human  power  to  eradicate.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
lure  of  gold  in  others  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Incan 
civilisation. 

Obviously,  to  maintain  and  administer  such  a  large  and 
multi-racial  community  and  to  keep  the  socialistic  wheel 
rotating  smoothly  and  without  friction,  a  perfectly  organized 
and  highly  efficient  government  was  needed.  The  Incas, 
however,  appear  to  have  possessed  an  astonishing  capacity 
for  organization.  The  very  fact  that  for  a  thousand  years 
or  more  they  maintained  their  most  successful  communistic 
government  speaks  highly  for  their  efficiency,  their  intelligence, 
and  their  justice.  In  one  most  important  respect  the  Incans 
possessed  an  advantage  which  no  other  race  or  nation  can 
claim.  They  believed  that  the  Incas — ^the  emperors  and 
nobility — were  divine.  Men  might  grumble  and  revolt  under 
a  ruler  who  was  a  mere  mortal,  no  matter  how  exalted  he  might 
be ;  they  might  refuse  to  bow  absolutely  to  a  government 
composed  of  their  fellow  men,  even  if  elected  by  themselves  ; 
but  it  was  another  matter  to  raise  a  protest  or  to  question 
the  rule  of  one  who  was  the  Son-of-the-Sun,  and  hence  a 
divinity  in  human  form.  Whether  or  not  the  Incas  them¬ 
selves  believed  literally  in  their  own  alleged  descent  from 
the  sim  is  problematical.  More  probably  they  accepted  it 
allegorically.  But,  whatever  their  own  beliefs,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  people  as  a  whole  regarded  their  Incas  as 
the  offspring  of  their  deity,  and  revered  them  as  such,  and 
accepted  everything  as  their  destiny  under  divine  rule. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Incas  lived  up  to  their 
reputation  and  were  paternally  benign,  and  rarely,  if  ever 
took  advantage  of  their  position  and  power  to  oppress  the 
people.  Though  they  maintained  a  luxurious  court,  they 
were  intensely  religious,  and  they  were  not  by  any  means 
exempt  from  restrictions,  rules,  and  laws,  which  must  have 
been  onerous.  Both  the  Inca  and  his  queen  were  compelled 
to  bathe  and  change  their  costumes  four  times  daily,  and  never 
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could  they  wear  the  same  garments  twice,  for  the  Incans 
believed  most  implicitly  that  cleanliness  was  next  to  godliness. 
At  certain  periods,  too,  the  Inca  was  compelled  to  visit  the 
various  sections  of  his  empire  and  to  listen  to  every  complaint 
of  his  people.  In  time  of  war  he  must  assume  personal 
command  of  his  armies  and  risk  his  life  in  the  front  ranks 
like  any  ordinary  soldier.  Moreover,  the  Inca,  although 
nominally  an  emperor,  was  by  no  means  supreme.  In  most 
respects  the  so-called  Empire  was  definitely  republican,  the 
Inca  being  more  like  a  president.  Under  him  was  a  tribunal 
of  princes  composed  of  men  of  royal  blood  and  analogous  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  cabinet  of  four  “  Wise  Men  ” 
presided  over  by  a  president  or  chairman.  In  Cuzco,  the 
Incan  capital,  these  men  were  appointed  by  the  Inca  ;  but 
in  the  outlying  districts  they  were  elected  annually  by  votes 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  nominees  being  men  who  already  had 
served  under  the  Inca.  Any  unanimous  decision  by  the 
cabinet  was  absolute,  and  could  be  revoked  or  altered  only 
by  the  tribunal  of  princes.  In  addition  to  this  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  each  district  had  its  own  governor,  and  each  town  or 
village  had  its  mayor  or  prefect,  as  well  as  a  town  council 
or  bench  of  aldermen  who  served  as  a  sort  of  grand  jury, 
court,  and  governing  body  combined. 

That  a  vast  commonwealth,  with  an  exalted,  divine  member 
of  the  royal  family  as  its  temporal  and  religious  head,  with 
an  elaborate  and  expensive  court  full  of  pomp  and  ceremony, 
could  at  the  same  time  be  the  most  socialistic  of  communisms 
is,  perhaps,  its  most  amazing  feature.  Under  the  Inca 
regime  all  individuality  and  freedom  of  life,  thought,  and 
action  were,  of  course,  completely  subservient  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  must  invariably  be  the  case  if  communistic  principles 
are  literally  followed  out.  From  birth  until  death  the  lives, 
actions,  homes,  dress,  and  even  the  destinies  of  the  offspring 
were  planned,  regulated,  ordered,  and  carried  out  according 
to  inexorable  laws,  rules,  and  decrees.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  was  tagged,  tabulated,  and  filed  as  efficiently  as 
cards  in  a  cabinet.  The  members  of  each  village  and  tribe 
were  forced  by  law  to  wear  certain  distinctive  features  of  dress. 
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These  might  be  colours,  designs,  the  cut  of  a  garment,  or 
the  form  of  a  hat ;  and  any  one  known  to  wear  the  distin¬ 
guishing  sartorial  feature  of  another  village  or  tribe  than  his 
own  was  subject  to  severe  penalties.  At  birth  a  man’s  or  a 
woman’s  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  was  at  once  ordained 
by  the  authorities.  Every  child  automatically  became  a  ward 
of  the  government  when  it  reached  the  age  of  five  years,  and 
thereafter  was  reared,  trained,  and  fitted  for  the  occupation, 
the  position,  or  the  industry  to  which  its  life  would  be  devoted. 
And  so  accurately  was  the  economic  balance  of  the  population 
watched  and  recorded  that  we  do  not  hear  of  any  shortage 
of  labour  in  any  trade  or  profession. 

Almost  the  only  thing  which  was  left  to  the  individual 
was  liberty  in  love  making.  But  even  in  the  matter  of  marriage 
there  were  prescribed  rules  and  laws.  Every  man  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  married  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-four,  and 
every  woman  had  to  find  a  mate  before  she  had  passed  her 
eighteenth  birthday.  But  though  the  marriage  law  was  strict, 
the  young  people  went  about  the  preliminaries  in  quite  as 
romantic  a  manner  as  those  of  any  other  race.  As  a  rule  the 
girl  was  abducted,  voluntarily  on  her  part,  a  sort  of  under¬ 
stood  and  expected  elopement,  and  was  concealed  by  her 
lover,  who  then  visited  her  parents,  paid  for  her  with  presents, 
and  asked  their  consent  to  retaining  her.  Then  followed  a 
period  of  eight  days  of  “  proof  ” — a  sort  of  trial  marriage — 
within  which  time  the  groom  could  reject  his  bride  if  she 
proved  not  physically  strong  or  lacked  ability  to  cook,  sew  or 
weave,  or  to  perform  the  essential  duties  of  an  Incan  house¬ 
wife.  As  a  result  of  this  most  excellent  plan,  girls  who  were 
ugly,  ill-tempered,  or  deficient  in  wifely  arts  and  industries 
were  soon  found  out  and  rejected  ;  and,  as  there  was  a  severe 
penalty  for  becoming  an  old  maid,  they  were  forced  to  mend 
their  ways  or  suffer  the  consequences. 

Widows  always  were  in  great  demand,  and  were  much 
preferred  to  virgins  because  of  their  greater  experience.  They 
were  known  as  Chuquisankos  or  Hearts  of  Gold,  and  never 
remained  widows  for  long,  even  though  the  law  did  not  compel 
them  to  marry  a  second  time.  Widows,  however,  never 
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married  widowers,  though  whether  that  was  because  they 
preferred  the  single  men  or  because  widowers  preferred  the 
unsophisticated  maidens,  or  whether  there  was  some  law  or 
custom  preventing  the  mating  of  widows  and  widowers,  is 
uncertain.  Naturally,  even  with  the  strict  supervision  of 
the  officials,  there  were  times  and  places  where  there  was  a 
superabundance  of  single  men  or  unmarried  women.  When 
such  conditions  occurred,  the  prefect  of  the  village  had  the 
unmarried  boys  and  girls  of  marriageable  age  lined  up  in  the 
plaza,  and  each  male  was  forced  then  and  there  to  choose 
his  mate.  In  case  a  man  desired  some  particular  girl  and 
another  came  first  in  the  order  of  drawing,  he  was  forced  to 
console  himself  with  the  second  best.  Any  surplus  of  males 
or  females  remaining  unmated  was  then  sent  to  some  locality 
where  there  was  a  shortage,  and  the  same  proceeding  was 
repeated  until  all  had  been  married. 

Both  marriage  and  divorce  were  no  less  simple  than  under 
the  Soviets.  All  that  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  legal 
marriage  was  for  the  mayor  or  governor  to  place  the  girl’s 
hand  in  that  of  the  boy  and  pronounce  them  man  and  wife. 
Divorce  was  just  as  easy.  The  Soviets  boast  that  a  divorce 
in  Russia  costs  only  a  shilling,  and  can  be  obtained  almost 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  Under  the  Incas  divorce  cost  nothing, 
and  the  interested  parties  had  no  say  in  the  matter.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  severe  penalties  were  provided  for  infidelity 
and  other  marital  offences.  Adultery  was  punishable  by  death 
or  torture  or  both,  and  misbehaviour,  brutality,  and  immorality 
were  severely  dealt  with  and  followed  by  divorce. 

Just  as  the  communistic  conditions  and  laws  did  not  destroy 
courtship  or  romance,  so  also  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
love  for  and  development  of  the  finer  and  more  spiritual  things 
of  life.  The  people  were  intensely  musical ;  they  produced 
dramas  and  tragedies  ;  they  had  songs,  poetry,  and  verse 
which  are  astonishing  for  their  philosophy  and  their  de¬ 
scriptive  beauty.  Though  every  individual  was  a  worker, 
though  no  drones  were  permitted,  though  diligence,  toil, 
and  efficiency  were  as  much  the  order  of  the  day  as  in  Russia 
imder  the  Five-Year  Plan,  yet  the  people  had  their  recreations. 
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their  hours  and  days  of  rest,  and  their  amusements.  They 
had  their  theatres,  their  ball  games,  their  hockey  games,  their 
athletic  tournaments,  and  their  dances.  And  once  each  year 
they  had  a  real  festival,  a  great  celebration,  a  holiday  com¬ 
parable  to  the  Communists’  Labour  Day,  though  it  lasted 
for  five  days.  The  Incan  calendar  year  was  composed  of 
twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  or  three  hundred  and 
sixty  days,  and  to  bring  this  year  in  accord  with  the  solar 
year,  five  days  were  added  at  the  end  of  each  year  with  an 
extra  day  added  every  four  years,  like  our  leap-year.  The 
people  regarded  the  five  days  annually  added  to  the  calendar 
as  days  wholly  apart  from  ordinary  time,  as  so  much  time 
gained  each  year — a  dispensation  granted  them  by  the  sun- 
god  to  enable  them  to  have  a  good  rest  and  a  holiday  between 
the  expiration  of  the  old  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  new. 
For  the  entire  five  days  all  work  and  labour  (other  than  that 
which  was  absolutely  essential)  were  stopped,  and  the  whole 
population  devoted  the  time  to  dancing,  sports,  feasting,  and 
indulging  in  every  form  of  recreation  and  gaiety.  Even  the 
Inca  himself,  with  his  queen  and  court,  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  Free  food  and  chica  (the  favourite 
beverage)  were  distributed  to  the  people,  many  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  ordinarily  in  force  were  suspended  for  the 
five  days,  and  throughout  the  whole  vast  empire  everyone 
celebrated. 

It  is  fascinating  to  speculate  on  what  the  results  might  have 
been  had  the  Incan  communist  system  been  permitted  to 
continue ;  to  imagine  the  influence  it  might  have  had 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world  had  the  Spaniards  not 
destroyed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fate  of  the  Incan 
empire  suggests  many  thoughts  about  the  future  of  Soviet 
communism.  Will  it  fail  utterly  as  so  many,  socialistic  ex¬ 
periments  have  failed  ?  Or  will  it,  after  many  centuries,  be 
functioning  as  smoothly,  and  its  people  be  as  contented  and 
prosperous,  as  were  the  Incans  at  the  time  of  Pizarro’s  conquest  ? 
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By  Isabel  Butchart 

IT  was  Keats  who  called  her  Wordsworth’s  enchanting 
sister  Maurice  Hewlett  says  that  Keats  met  her  but 
once  and  knew  her  for  what  she  was.  And  the  three  words 
describe  her  better  than  twice  three  pages  of  De  Quincey’s 
Reminiscences y  famous  though  they  be.  She  was  Words¬ 
worth’s  enchanting  and  enchanted  sister. 

She  took  housekeeping  lightly  but  not  carelessly — indeed 
there  is  evidence  that  she  was  particularly  efficient  at  it — and  it 
was  due  to  the  simplicity  of  life  at  Dove  Cottage,  Grasmere, 
where  she  and  William  lived  together,  that  there  were  so  many 
hours  for  walking  and  reading.  There  were  occasional  busy 
times  of  course.  “  I  ironed  all  day  ”,  which  was  a  pity.  And 
“  A  very  fine  evening.  I  sat  on  the  wall  making  my  shifts 
till  I  could  see  no  longer  ” — and  very  pretty  she  must  have 
looked  perched  there,  in  the  long  twilight  of  the  North  Country 
summer. 

Dorothy  seems  to  have  had  great  powers  of  endurance  but 
sudden,  unexpected  fits  of  lassitude  and  fatigue.  She  was  a 
tremendous  walker  and  got  through  much  gardening  and 
housework,  and  the  happy-go-lucky  life  she  led  in  those  days 
was  ideal  for  the  highly-strung  girl.  If  you  were  tired  you 
went  to  bed  for  a  few  hours  at  any  time.  If  you  sat  up  talking 
until  two  or  three  in  the  morning  you  stayed  in  bed  until  ten 
or  eleven  to  balance  matters.  If  you  felt  like  lying  under 
hedges  you  did  so  by  the  hour.  I,  who  can  remember  the  blot 
on  one’s  character  caused  by  reading  in  the  morning  in  late 
Victorian  girlhood,  am  much  impressed  by  the  nonchalance 
with  which  Dorothy  records  that  she  has  been  reading  Shakes¬ 
peare  or  Spenser  or  what-not  at  most  unsuitable  times. 

The  Wordsworth  children,  four  brothers  and  this  sister. 


had  been  left  orphans  in  childhood,  and  Dorothy  had  been 
separated  from  the  boys  for  such  long  periods  that  when  William 
as  it  were  had  made  her  acquaintance  in  their  late  ’teens  “  she 
seemed  a  gift  then  first  bestowed.” 

The  dream  of  the  young  Dorothy  had  always  been  to  make  a 
little  home  for  William.  “  The  day  of  my  felicity  ”,  she  had 
written,  thinking  of  the  future,  and  she  had  had  to  wait  long 
for  that  day,  poor  child.  In  fact  she  had  been  twenty-three 
when  it  had  dawned  and  her  true  life  had  begun. 

North  Country  born  though  they  were,  William  and 
Dorothy  had  lived  together  in  the  South  of  England  for  a  few 
years,  incredibly  poor  and  very  happy.  There  Dorothy  had 
begun  keeping  her  peerless  diary  and  there,  too,  brother  and 
sister  had  begun  their  wonderful  friendship  with  Coleridge  : 
”  three  bodies  and  one  soul  ”  as  he  had  put  it. 

“  Wordsworth  and  his  exquisite  sister  are  with  us  ”,  he  had 
written  to  a  friend  and  had  explained  that  exquisite  referred  to 
her  mind  and  heart.  “  For  if  you  expect  to  see  a  pretty 
woman  you  would  think  her  rather  ordinary  ”,  he  had  gone 
on,  “  and  if  you  expected  to  see  an  ordinary  woman  you  would 
think  her  pretty  ”,  Dorothy  emerging  rather  charmingly  from 
the  analysis. 

And  while  they  had  been  in  the  South,  Mary  Hutchinson,  a 
friend  of  Dorothy’s  girlhood,  had  come  from  the  North  to  spend 
a  spring  with  them.  Later  she  was  to  be  William’s  wife,  but 
the  courtship  was  so  quiet  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  its  progress. 

Early  in  1800,  when  William  was  twenty-nine  and  Dorothy 
twenty-eight,  they  had  returned  to  the  Lake  District,  partly 
to  be  near  Coleridge,  who  had  taken  his  wife  and  family  to 
Keswick,  and  partly  to  be  within  riding  distance  of  Mary. 

Dorothy’s  Journal — and  it  had  always  been  a  lovely  thing — 
took  on  new  beauty  when  she  and  her  brother  settled  down  at 
Dove  Cottage.  There  is  a  faery  light  over  the  early  Grasmere 
days.  I  know  of  nothing  like  it,  and  in  it  she  walks  immortal. 
She  seems  to  have  written  entirely  for  herself,  and  yet  time 
after  time  her  thoughts — her  very  words — appear  later  in  the 
poems  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  as  if  it  were  impossible 
to  forget  things  she  had  said  to  them. 
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It  is  difRcult  to  choose  passages  from  her  diary — difhcult  to 
stop,  that  is — one  wants  all. 

Above  rose  the  Coniston  Fells  in  their  own  shape  and  colour — not 
man’s  hills,  but  all  for  themselves,  the  sky  and  the  clouds  and  a  few  wild 
creatures. 

All  for  themselves.  There  is  loneliness,  and  in  three  common¬ 
place  words.  And  again  :  “  The  moonlight  lay  on  the  hills 
like  snow  The  most  every-day  words,  but  if  you  shut  your 
eyes  and  see  that  moonlight  you  shiver  with  eeriness. 

William  lay  and  I  lay  in  the  trench  under  the  fence,  he  with  his  eyes 
shut  and  listening  to  the  waterfalls  and  the  birds.  There  was  no  one 
waterfall  above  another — ^it  was  the  sound  of  waters  in  the  air — ^the  voice 
of  the  air.  W’illiam  heard  me  breathing  and  rustling  now  and  then,  but 
we  both  lay  still  and  unseen  by  one  another  .  .  .  The  lake  was  still,  there 
was  a  boat  out  ...  As  I  lay  on  the  grjiss,  I  observed  the  glittering  silver 
line  on  the  ridge  of  the  backs  of  the  sheep,  owing  to  their  situation 
respecting  the  sun,  which  made  them  look  beautiful,  but  with  something 
of  strangeness  ...  as  if  belonging  to  a  more  splendid  world, 

writes  Dorothy,  unknowing  that  she  belongs  to  that  radiant 
world  herself. 

The  cottage  meals  have  interest,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
later.  I  like  best  the  little  meal,  “  two  boiled  eggs  and  two 
apple  tarts  ”,  eaten  by  Dorothy  after  the  hurried  departure  of 
William  (to  see  Mary,  of  course)  “  clothes  thrown  here,  there 
and  everywhere  ”.  Dorothy  restored  order  and  then  sensibly 
began  her  two  boiled  eggs.  I  think  she  is  using  pen  and  egg- 
spoon  alternately,  for  ”  O,  the  Darling  !  ”  she  goes  on,  “  Here 
is  one  of  his  bitter  apples.  I  can  hardly  bear  to  throw  it  into 
the  fire.”  Then  she  went  for  a  walk  “  round  the  two  lakes  and 
across  the  stepping-stones  at  Rydal  foot  ...  I  was  full  of 
thought  about  my  darling.  Blessings  on  him.” 

She  never  knew  when  to  expect  his  return,  so  much  depended 
on  the  weather,  William’s  horse  and  William’s  unskilful  horse¬ 
manship.  Many  times  she  stayed  up  late  waiting  for  him  and 
at  last  went  to  bed  to  lie  wakeful  and  anxious.  Once  when  he 
returned  at  eleven  (but  that  was  early)  “  after  our  first  joy  was 
over  ”  she  made  tea  and  they  talked  until  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  at  which  hour  the  happy  girl  dragged  him  out  to  see 
how  the  garden  grew  before  going  to  bed.  But  what  did  it 
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matter  ?  They  stayed  in  bed  late  the  next  morning — or  rather 
the  same  morning.  Ah,  those  were  the  days  I 
Dorothy  was  devoted  to  Coleridge,  and  his  fits  of  depression 
and  his  troubles,  financial  and  matrimonial,  were  (with  the 
secret  grief  of  William’s  coming  marriage)  her  only  troubles  in 
those  days.  She  was  too  sensitive  to  bear  other  peoples’  bur¬ 
dens  light-heartedly  and  his  unhappy  letters  often  made  her 
quite  ill.  “  It  was  a  sad,  melancholy  letter  and  prevented  us 
from  sleeping  ”,  she  says  of  one  of  them. 

William  was  no  easy,  happy  writer.  He  wore  himself  out 
”  composing  ”  and  wore  Dorothy  out  aiding  and  abetting  him. 
He  often  made  himself  so  ill  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  to  bed,  however  early  the  hour,  and  then  Dorothy  would 
read  him  into  quietness  or  comfort  him  with  bread  and  butter. 
Time  after  time  the  diary  shows  her  creeping  off  to  bed  late  at 
night,  having  read  or  recited  William  to  sleep. 

But  a  sister  is  only  a  sister,  and  William  wanted  Mary — 
wanted  both.  And  Dorothy  suffered,  though  she  did  not  admit 
it  even  to  her  diary,  except  by  the  phrase  :  “  Every  question 
was  like  the  snapping  of  a  little  thread  about  my  heart  ”,  when 
an  inquisitive  neighbour  probed  her  future  too  keenly — did  not 
admit  it  until  the  last  night : 

In  the  afternoon  I  read  The  Winter’s  Tale  ;  then  I  went  to  bed  but  did 
not  sleep.  The  swallows  stole  in  and  out  of  their  nest,  and  sat  there, 
whiles  quite  still,  whiles  they  sung  low  for  two  minutes  or  more  just  like 
a  muffled  robin.  William  was  looking  at  The  Pedlar  when  I  got  up.  He 
arranged  it,  and  after  tea  I  wrote  it  out — 280  lines  .  .  .  The  moon  was 
behind.  William  hiuried  me  out  in  hopes  that  I  should  see  her  .  .  .  We 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  White  Moss  path  ...  0,  beautiful 
place  !  Dear  Mary,  William.  The  hour  has  come  ...  I  must  prepare 
to  go.  The  swallows,  I  must  leave  them,  the  well,  the  garden,  the  roses, 
all.  Dear  creatures  !  They  sang  last  night  after  I  was  in  bed  ;  seemed  to 
be  singing  to  one  another,  just  before  they  settled  to  rest  for  the  night. 
Well,  I  must  go.  Farewell. 

And  with  that  evening  the  faery  light  died  . . .  never  to  return. 
The  next  day  William  and  Dorothy  started  on  the  journey — 
or,  rather,  the  series  of  journeys — that  was  to  end  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  William  and  Mary  on  October  4th,  1802.  The  three 
arrived  at  Dove  Cottage  on  the  6th. 

For  a  time  life  seemed  to  go  on  very  much  as  usual,  Mary 
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lending  a  hand  with  the  everlasting  copying  of  poems.  There 
never  seems  to  have  been  the  slightest  suggestion  that  Dorothy 
should  leave  the  cottage,  nor  do  we  hear  of  the  tiniest  ripple  of 
disagreement  between  her  and  Mary  during  the  half-century 
they  spent  together.  And,  indeed,  even  if  Dorothy  had  left 
her  brother  and  his  wife  they  would  seldom  have  been  alone. 
Coleridge  used  to  stay  with  them  for  months  at  a  time,  as  did 
De  Quincey  later  on,  and  many  other  visitors  came  and  went. 

There  was  soon  no  time  for  happy  lying  about  under  hedges. 
There  were  babies  to  be  cared  for  and  carried  for  miles — ^were 
perambulators  not  invented  in  those  days  ?  We  read  in  a 
letter  of  Dorothy’s  carrying  one  of  the  children  over  Kirkstone 
Pass.  Only  those  who  know  the  Lake  District  will  understand 
my  startled  italics.  And  there  was  always  housework  to  be 
done  in  the  discomfort  of  an  overcrowded  little  house. 

Coleridge,  on  the  point  of  going  to  Germany,  set  his  heart  on 
taking  with  him  a  manuscript  copy  of  all  Wordsworth’s  un¬ 
published  poems — and  when  had  Dorothy  refused  him  any¬ 
thing  ?  But  the  strain  of  finishing  it  up  to  time  was  almost  too 
much  for  her  and  Mary,  though  it  was  admitted  afterwards 
that  but  for  their  devotion  many  of  the  poems  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  world. 

And  the  sewing  for  the  children  that  Dorothy  got  through  ! 
School  frocks  for  her  eldest  little  niece,  trousers  for  the  boys. 
In  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Family  we  read  how  she  made 
a  pair  of  trousers  for  one  of  them  out  of  two  trouser  fronts  and 
a  pair  for  his  brother  out  of  the  two  trouser  backs.  Why  this 
very  singular  lay-out  of  material  we  are  not  told.  Possibly  one 
child  was  much  more  curved  than  the  other. 

Dorothy’s  Scottish  Journal  is  an  extraordinary  book  for  one 
who  did  not  think  of  herself  as  a  writer.  In  my  edition  of  the 
Journals  it  is  one-hundred-and-sixty-five  pages  of  small  close 
print.  She  and  William  made  this  tour  when  Mary’s  first 
baby  was  about  ten  weeks  old.  These  recollections  were  not 
written  in  full  on  the  spot  but  written  up  at  home  later  from 
short  notes  made  on  their  wanderings.  They  were  written 
for  her  own  old  age  (ah,  me  !)  and  for  her  friends  and  relations, 
and  miss  the  ecstasy  of  her  private  Grasmere  diary.  But  they 
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show  her  usual  keen  observation  and  give  a  unique  description 
of  peasant  life  in  Scotland  at  that  date — rather  a  disconcerting 
account  to  us  of  Scottish  blood. 

This  was  Dorothy’s  last  long  holiday  for  many  years. 
During  the  winter  of  1807-08  both  Coleridge  (who  required 
much  waiting  on  and  many  queer  meals  at  odd  moments)  and 
De  Quincey  were  staying  with  the  Wordsworths,  and  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  boys — he  was  separated  from  his  wife — came  for  the 
week-ends  from  school.  But  read  Dorothy’s  own  words  in  a 
letter  to  an  old  friend.  She  is  referring  to  the  smoky  chimneys 
of  Allan  Bank,  the  house  to  which  they  went  in  1807,  Dove 
Cottage  being  so  unbearably  crowded. 

The  labour  of  the  house  is  literally  doubled.  Dishes  are  washed  and 
no  sooner  set  into  the  pantry  than  they  are  all  covered  with  smoke.  Chairs, 
carpets,  the  painted  ledges  of  the  rooms  .  .  .  require  endless  cleaning  and 
are  never  clean  ...  In  fact,  we  seldom  have  an  hour’s  leisure  (either  Mary 
or  I)  until  after  seven  o’clock  ...  for  all  the  time  we  have  for  sitting  still 
in  the  course  of  the  day  we  are  obliged  to  employ  in  scovuing  (and  many 
of  our  evenings  also) .  We  are  regularly  thirteen  in  family  and  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  fifteen. 

Only  those  who  have  had  the  experience  of  running  a  large 
household  frugally  and  with  inadequate  help  can  realise  the 
cruel  strain  undergone  by  Dorothy  and  Mary,  especially  as  the 
latter  was  not  strong  at  the  time.  To  have  succeeded  in  getting 
the  day’s  work  into  the  day  would  be  almost  the  only  recom¬ 
pense  night  could  bring. 

And  there  was  the  furnishing  of  Dove  Cottage  for  De  Quincey. 
Dorothy  did  it  for  him  and  took  endless  trouble  to  get  from 
Kendal  the  chintzes  he  would  like  and  to  choose  furniture  of 
his  favourite  mahogany.  The  time  came  when  she  hardly  ever 
opened  a  book,  hardly  found  time  to  answer  her  friends’ 
letters. 

But  what  cuts  me  to  the  heart  is  the  months  of  broken  nights, 
spent  in  looking  after  the  ailing  little  niece  who  slept  with  her. 
She  was  one  of  those  people  to  whom  want  of  sleep  is  agony, 
and  there  was  little  chance  of  making  it  up  by  day. 

Yet  we  need  to  be  reminded  that,  as  one  lover  of  Dorothy 
puts  it,  “  to  the  last  there  is  no  suggestion  that  she  would  have 
held  her  life  on  any  less  heroic  tenure.”  In  pitying  her  we 
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may  give  her  the  effect  of  self-pity,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  untrue. 

Interest  in  Dorothy  has  been  stimulated  this  year  by  Miss 
Catherine  Macdonald  Maclean’s  Dorothy  Wordsworth^  a  bio¬ 
graphy,  written  with  much  loving  care,  which  will  probably 
remain  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  But  she  brings  it 
it  to  an  end  in  1813,  when  Dorothy  was  forty-two  and  the 
Wordsworths  were  removing  to  Rydal  Mount,  where  comfort 
at  last  awaited  them,  and  it  does  not  follow  the  bright  mind 
down  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  where  it  was  to 
live  in  darkness  for  twenty-three  years.  It  is  one  of  the  cruellest 
mysteries  of  life  why  a  beautiful  soul  should  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  tiny  flaw  in  the  brain.  Dorothy’s  lovely  mind  was  depen¬ 
dent  on  a  brain  which  could  not  stand  the  test  of  two  severe 
illnesses  in  late  middle-age,  or,  possibly,  of  some  earlier  hidden 
mental  strain. 

From  the  time  of  her  breakdown  our  knowledge  of  her 
depends  chiefly  on  references  to  her  in  contemporary  letters, 
references  sometimes  only  a  few  words  in  length,  as  when 
Charles  Lamb  ended  a  letter  to  Wordsworth  with  the  poignant 
little  phrase,  “  Prayers  for  dear  Dorothy.”  She  lived  at 
Rydal  Mount  until  her  death  in  1855,  surviving  her  brother 
five  years.  Mary  lived  yet  another  four  years,  calm  and  clear- 
minded  to  the  end. 

During  and  after  the  year  1834,  De  Quincey,  then  living 
in  Edinburgh,  published  at  intervals  in  Tait’s  Edinburgh 
Magazine  his  Reminiscences  of  the  English  Lake  Poets.  One  is 
alternately  touched  and  hurt  by  his  references  to  Dorothy. 
He  tells  us  that  she  was  the  most  natural  person  he  had  ever 

known  and  the  truest,  “  at  the  same  time  the  quickest  and 

readiest  in  her  sympathy  with  either  joy  or  sorrow,  with 

laughter  or  with  tears,  with  the  realities  of  life  or  the  larger 

realities  of  the  poets.”  That  is  a  fine  tribute,  but  the  way  he 
stresses  her  “  wildness  ”  and  gaucherie  jars  on  one. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  what  might  have  “  mitigated  the 
suffering  which,  more  or  less,  ever  since  the  period  of  her  too 
genial,  too  radiant  youth,  I  supposed  her  to  have  struggled 
with,” — as  if  youth  can  be  too  radiant !  Dorothy,  one  learns. 
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only  read  what  she  liked  reading  (one  remembers  her  reading 
Shakespeare  in  the  morning)  and  was  a  creature  of  unexpected 
knowledge  and  unexpected  ignorance.  Had  she  been  more  as 
other  people  in  this  respect,  had  she  even  been  “  a  writer  for 
the  press,  with  the  pleasant  cares  and  solicitudes  of  one  who 
has  some  little  ventures,  as  it  were,  on  that  vast  ocean  ...  I  am 
satisfied  that  she  would  have  passed  a  more  cheerful  middle-age, 
and  would  not  at  any  period  have  yielded  to  that  nervous 
depression  (or  is  it,  perhaps,  nervous  irritation  ?)  which  I 
grieve  to  hear  has  clouded  her  latter  days.”  Nervous  irritation 
was  an  unfortunate  definition  of  poor  Dorothy’s  serious  trouble, 
and  would  be  bitter  reading  for  Wordsworth,  if,  indeed,  he 
did  read  it  before  he  refused  to  have  Taifs  Magazine  in  the 
house  at  all. 

“  Nephews  and  nieces,  whilst  young  and  innocent,  are  almost 
as  good  as  sons  and  daughters  to  a  fervid  and  loving  heart  ”, 
writes  De  Quincey  smugly,  ”  but  after  a  nephew  has  grown  to 
a  huge  hulk  of  a  man  ...  as  stout  as  a  bullock  ” — well,  then, 
Dorothy  should  have  taken  up  writing  in  earnest  and  all  would 
have  been  well.  But  we  know  that  Dorothy,  in  her  best  years, 
had  given  away  her  time,  her  strength,  her  endurance  ;  and 
anybody  who  knows  anything  about  writing  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  how  (almost)  impossible  it  is  to  start,  or  re-start,  creative 
work  when  mind  and  body  are  less  supple  than  they  used  to  be. 
Besides,  she  had  never  felt  the  desire  to  write  for  publication, 
even  in  that  radiant  youth,  so  argument  is  useless.  She  had 
helped  to  create  two  poets  and,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
she  left  it  at  that. 

“  Farewell,  Miss  Wordsworth  !  Farewell,  impassioned 
Dorothy,”  waves  De  Quincey,  with  what  one  vaguely  feels  is 
not  quite  the  right  gesture  of  God-speed  to  one  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much  comfort  in  the  past.  ”  I  have  not  seen  you  for 
many  a  day — shall,  too  probably,  never  see  you  again  ;  but 
shall  attend  your  steps  with  tender  interest  as  long  as  I 
hear  of  you  living  ”...  but  Dorothy  was  beyond  his 
benediction. 

His  enchanting  sister  .  .  .  Prayers  for  dear  Dorothy, 
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Mr.  Arthur  Moore  is  the  chief  political  writer  on  the  Calcutta 
Statesman  and  the  Indian  correspondent  of  the  London  Observer  ;  in  this 
country,  however,  he  is  better  known  as  the  leader  until  quite  recently 
of  the  European  Party  in  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly.  Readers  of  his 
thoughtful  article  on  the  destiny  of  Britain  in  India  will  welcome  the 
prospect  of  further  contributions  from  his  pen. 

Another  new  contributor  is  Mr.  Harold  Stannard,  whose  name  as  a 
political  journalist  would  be  better  known  but  for  the  tradition  of  anonymity 
in  the  British  Press ;  his  book  on  the  monuments  of  Rome  revealed  him 
as  a  scholar  of  some  distinction. 

No  introduction  is  needed  to  Mr.  Maxwell  Macartney,  whose  position 
as  The  Times  correspondent  in  Rome  gives  weight  to  his  summing  up  of 
the  achievement  of  Mussolini.  The  names  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Melville,  who 
warns  us  of  the  imminence  of  the  League’s  most  serious  crisis,  and  Mr. 
W.  L.  Smyser  are  also  quite  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Martin  Armstrong  is  at  present  at  work  on  a  new  novel.  Miss 
Isabel  Butchart  will  be  remembered  by  Fortnightly  readers  for  her  last 
article,  “  Whitewashing  the  Prince  Regent  ”.  Mr.  Hyatt  Verrill  is 
a  newcomer  to  these  pages.  He  is  an  American  traveller  who  has  already 
written  a  book  on  the  Incan  civilization. 

Readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Geoffrey  West’s  book  on 
H.  G.  Wells  is  now  issued  in  the  "  Today  and  Tomorrow  "  series  of  Messrs. 
Gerald  Howe. 
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The  Spanish 
Revolt 


A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

IT  is  well  to  find  something  pleasant  to  begin  with.  All 
those  who  know  Spain  agree  that  through  all  its  reverses 
of  fortune  that  famous  country  has  retained  one  precious 
thing,  a  high  nobility  of  character,  alike  in  rich  and  poor.  The 
Republican  government  was  suddenly  faced 
with  a  monarchist  revolt,  having  for  its  chief 
figure  a  general  who  had  done  great  service 
to  Spain.  The  revolt  was  almost  still-bom,  and  General 
Sanjurjo’s  life  was  forfeit.  It  has  been  spared  by  an  act  of 
clemency  none  the  less  noble  because  it  was  a  wise  demon¬ 
stration  of  strength.  Hard  upon  this  comes  the  news  that 
Catalonia  has  accepted  a  Statute  which  reconciles  the  local 
desire  for  automony  with  the  unity  of  Spain.  Colonel  Macia, 
the  Catalan  leader,  is  one  of  those  European  figures,  like 
Masaryk,  on  whom  the  mind  can  dwell  with  satisfaction, 
proving  that  romantic  national  idealism  can  combine  with 
statesmanship. 


But  in  these  days  Germany  holds  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
Her  demands  addressed  to  France  are  now  public,  and  they 
Germany’s  amount  to  this  :  that  after  the  cancelling  of 

Demand  ^  reparations  there  should  be  a  cancelling  of 

for  Equality  charge  of  war-guilt.  When  Germany 

refuses  to  accept  any  longer  the  position  of  a  second-class 
power,  her  spokesmen  make  no  mention  of  the  reason  why  and 
how  far  that  was  imposed  on  her.  The  common  opinion  of 
the  victorious  powers  held  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
world  that  Germany  should  not  have  the  chance  to  regain  that 
military  ascendancy  which  had  so  nearly  laid  all  Europe  at  her 
feet,  in  a  war  begun  and  carried  on  by  Germany  with  gross 
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violation  of  pledged  obligations.  The  worst  of  these  was  not 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  :  it  was  the  introduction  of  poison 
gas  :  for  in  that  lies  the  possibility  of  a  war  which  may  really 
destroy  Europe.  All  the  talk  about  what  can  be  effected  by 
aerial  bombardment  of  civilian  towns  is  exaggeration  unless  it 
is  to  be  attack  with  some  concentrated  and  spreading  poison. 
In  this  matter  Germany  broke  down  the  barrier  of  human 
restraint ;  she  set  an  appalling  example  in  that  abuse  of  man’s 
new  mastery  over  terrible  forces  which  deserves  to  be  recorded 
in  perpetual  memory  ;  and  when  she  comes  forward  to  claim 
her  full  freedom  as  a  first-class  power,  she  does  not  come  with 
clean  hands.  It  is  none  the  better  that  since  she  showed  the 
way,  every  great  power  has  its  hands  also  reeking  of  poison. 

I..  Those  who  concern  themselves  with  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment — and  in  modern  Britain  neither  man  nor  woman  has  the 
The  Rule  to  say  that  such  matters  lie  outside  the 

of  Law,  ordinary  citizen’s  responsibility — are  bound 

or  Force  ?  remember  that  these  international  questions 

aflFect  the  lives  of  millions  and  the  fate  of  nations  ;  and  no  one 
should  be  content  with  easy  sentimentality.  Let  us  admit  that 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  far  other  than  a  monument  of 
wise  statesmanship.  Yet  on  the  side  where  it  was  least  recon¬ 
cilable  with  wisdom,  its  financial  penalties,  mitigation  has 
changed  it  out  of  knowledge.  Are  we  to  assume  that  wherever 
its  terms  are  felt  by  Germany  as  oppressive,  they  are  to  be 
altered  solely  for  that  reason  ?  In  the  matter  of  payments,  the 
Treaty  demanded  the  impossible,  and  impossible  demands 
break  down,  and  in  breaking  down  often  end  in  a  settlement 
that  falls  short  of  what  could  originally  have  been  attained. 
But  now  the  question  of  possibility  does  not  arise.  Germany 
can  do  without  the  extended  armaments  that  she  is  claiming. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  first-class 
power  in  a  second-class  position.  The  implication  is  that  no 
law  runs  for  nations.  In  a  society  the  strongest  man  can  be 
kept  under  restraint  if  society  so  orders.  If  we  like  to  say  that 
nations,  being  sovereign,  are  not  amenable  to  any  law,  well  and 
good  ;  but  the  consequences  have  to  be  faced.  Do  the  English 
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people  desire  that  Germany  shall  be  free  to  arm  in  the  same 
measure  as  France  ?  For  that  is  exactly  Germany’s  claim 
to-day.  We  know  the  answer  of  France  to  this  question. 
The  essential  thing  for  England  is  to  know  its  own  answer. 

Undoubtedly  the  answer  is  not  easy  to  give,  because  so  great 
a  nation  as  the  German  becomes  a  danger  to  the  health  of 
Europe  if  its  mind  rankles  under  a  grievance  ; 
Natick  Pride  denial  of  the  right  to  arm  is  felt  the 

more  keenly  by  the  German  people  because 
it  touches  their  essential  pride.  For  generations  their  national 
ideal  was  identified  with  the  will  to  war  and  preparedness  for 
war.  Germans  accepted  jubilantly  what  the  French  bore  and 
bear  as  an  irksome  necessity,  the  price  of  their  peculiar  free¬ 
dom.  These  last  months  and  weeks  have  made  it  evident 
that  we  have  still  the  same  Germany  to  deal  with.  English 
people  were  inclined  to  believe  that  a  democratically  governed 
people  would  work  out  otherwise  than  one  under  military 
monarchy.  Now  that  the  first  period  of  war  weariness  is 
ended,  that  does  not  appear  to  be  true  :  and  one  is  driven  to 
ask.  How  far  was  the  old  German  government  other  than 
democratic  ?  “  Government  without  the  consent  of  the 
governed,”  Swift  wrote  two  centuries  ago,  “  is  the  very 
definition  of  slavery  ”.  Before  the  war,  Mr.  Balfour,  as  he 
then  was,  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  for  him  the  only 
definition  of  democracy  was  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  Now,  before  the  war  and  during  the  war,  the 
Kaiser’s  government  undoubtedly  had  this  consent.  It  was 
accepted  cordially.  Since  the  war,  the  various  authorities 
that  have  ruled  Germany  have  been  tolerated  ;  but  the  first 
signs  of  enthusiastic  support  have  been  elicited  by  Herr  Hitler, 
whose  appeal  to  German  pride  drew  such  a  startling  response. 
Yet  what  did  he  evoke  if  not  the  will  to  war  ?  Now,  by  a 
strange  turn  of  the  wheel,  he  is  pushed  aside,  and  the  right  to 
govern  is  claimed  by  the  President,  through  his  nominees. 
It  looks  as  if  Germany  would  submit,  and  not  by  constraint ; 
for  Germans  must  realise  that  the  will  to  war  is  going  to  get 
a  far  more  trustworthy  expression  through  Hindenburg  and 
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through  von  Schleicher  than  through  Herr  Hitler  ;  and  that 
such  a  government  may  be  depended  on  for  the  old  competence 
and  the  old  integrity  in  its  officials. 

Meanwhile  the  new  government  has  in  a  sense  recognised 
its  “  democratic  ”  character  by  conceding  to  a  widespread 
popular  demand  the  lives  of  five  Nazis  who, 
Nazit***^*^*”***  in  the  presence  of  his  household,  battered  the 
life  out  of  a  workman  suspected  of  Polish 
sympathies.  The  remission  had  a  technical  justification,  as 
the  criminals  could  not  have  known  the  decree  to  which  they 
became  amenable  ;  but  a  more  real  justification  lies  in  the  fact 
that  such  group-murders  for  political  reasons  are  distinguished 
by  public  feeling  from  private  crime.  The  essential  purpose 
of  the  sentence  was  to  deter,  and  a  drastic  stoppage  of  this 
form  of  political  activity  has  so  far  been  noticeable.  To  that 
extent  the  purpose  is  accomplished.  . 

In  fact,  however,  the  remission  may  have  been  part  of  a 
political  deal,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  accommodation  may 
be  reached  and  that  formal  democratic  sanction  by  the  vote 
will  come  through  some  arrangement  with  Hitler’s  following. 
Or  again,  Germany  may  merely  acquiesce  in  the  President’s 
exercise  of  authority.  Whichever  happens,  German  govern¬ 
ment  will  have  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  will  be  an 
expression  of  Germany’s  claim  for  the  right  to  complete 
preparedness  for  war. 

On  balance  it  seems  that  the  interests  of  Europe  will  be 
best  served  if  Germany  accepts  the  government  by  competent 
authority,  virtually  reducing  her  parliament  to 
HiUer  *****  ^  mere  consultative  capacity.  Highly  trained 

military  administrators  are  better  to  deal  with 
than  explosive  rhetoricians  :  and  in  domestic  matters  they 
certainly  do  not  lack  boldness.  If  there  exists  still  anywhere 
on  this  globe  a  tradition  of  orthodox  finance,  it  will  be  shocked 
to  the  marrow  by  schemes  to  provide  an  inunense  sum  for  the 
relief  of  unemployment  by  a  mortgage  on  the  presumed  future 
increase  in  taxable  capacity.  But  Germany  seems  to  enter 
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into  these  projects  with  some  confidence,  knowing  that  the 
proposers  are  able  and  are  clean-handed.  Men  of  the  same 
school  went  on  conceiving,  achieving,  apparent  impossibilities 
during  the  war.  When  the  supply  of  chemicals  for  high 
explosives  was  short,  they  made  nitrogen  out  of  the  air.  It 
looks  as  if  they  were  aiming  to  find  millions  in  the  same  element : 
but  they  got  the  nitrogen.  Nobody  can  refuse  admiration 
to  the  German  genius  :  but  that  does  not  make  the  future  any 
less  formidable  when  Germany,  in  the  mood  at  present 
declared  by  so  many  different  and  powerful  voices,  claims  the 
uncontrolled  right  to  re-arm. 


Problem  of 
Manchuria 


Meantime  Japan  is  presenting  the  world  with  another 
problem.  She  has  recognised  the  new  Manchurian  State, 
and  has  formed  a  complete  alliance  for  defen¬ 
sive  purposes,  which  means  that  her  armies 
may  be  moved  at  will  to  defend  its  frontiers 
and  repress  internal  resistance.  The  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  about  to  report  unanimously  on  the 
question  whether  Japan  has  infringed  the  covenants  by  which 
she  is  bound  within  the  League.  It  seems  likely  that  Japan, 
if  the  verdict  goes  against  her,  will  go  out  of  the  League,  since 
membership  places  her  in  an  impossible  position.  Four 
powers -are.  principally  concerned  with  this  corner  of  the 
universe — this  fertile  territory  maintaining  thirty  millions  of 
people.  Two  of  these,  the  United  States  and  Russia,  are 
exempt  from  the  League’s  obligations.  The  other  two,  those 
most  directly  involved,  are  both  members ;  but  whereas 
Japan  is  a  civilised  and  efficient  nation,  ably  fulfilling  her 
functions,  China  is  a  vast  anarchy,  attempting  to  apply  Western 
political  institutions  in  the  farthest  East.  Japan  needs  an 
outlet  for  the  energies  of  her  efficient  people.  The  English- 
speaking  stock  denies  it  to  her  in  America  and  in  Australia, 
and  in  the  Philippines.  She  claims,  with  great  justice,  a  special 
right  in  Manchuria,  by  virtue  of  what  she  has  already  done  to 
develop  that  country,  and  still  more  because  but  for  Japan’s 
extraordinary  prowess,  Manchuria  would  have  been  a  Russian 
province  to-day.  Her  title  to  intervene  by  force  is  not  less 
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creditable  than  that  of  the  United  States,  say,  in  Nicaragua : 
and  if  she  feels  her  action  unduly  hampered  by  membership  of 
the  League,  she  will  inevitably  leave  it.  In  that  case,  the 
League  will  have  begun  to  crumble,  not  because  Japan  broke 
faith,  but  because  it  admitted  to  membership  a  state  which 
was  not  a  nation  in  the  sense  of  being  an  administrative 
unit  ;  and  it  will  be  faced  with  the  problems  which  arise 
from  continuing  membership  to  this  anarchic  state,  in 
relations  with  three  powerful  nations  that  lie  outside 
the  League. 

Meanwhile  the  British  Commonwealth  has  pushed  on  with 
slow  and  tentative  deliberation  its  advance  to  a  new  type  of 
Britain's  State.  There  was  hard  bargaining  no  doubt 

Financial  at  Ottawa,  but  the  characteristic  wisdom  of 

Repute  j-gQg  showed  in  a  general  agreement  to  say 

that  nobody  had  got  the  best  of  it.  What  the  mother-country 
gets  is  problematical  so  far.  But  morally  the  effect  has  been 
calculated  to  enhance  the  prodigious  rally  in  Great  Britain’s 
financial  position.  The  taxpayer  is  getting  genuine  relief  by 
a  widespread  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  which  national 
loans  must  pay  ;  and  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  forced 
departure  from  the  gold  standard  has  shaken  no  confidence  in 
England’s  financial  character.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the 
steps  which  led  to  England’s  difficulties  at  the  crisis  of  last 
autumn  has  nevertheless  permanently  strengthened  English 
credit.  There  was  no  doubt  a  certain  rashness  in  the  pledge 
given  to  America  that,  whatever  other  European  states  did, 
England  would  pay  its  war  debts  in  full.  If  as  a  consequence 
the  power  of  gold  went  elsewhere,  the  moral  effect  produced 
by  that  characteristic  action  remained.  When  gold  was 
cornered  by  America  and  France,  England  refused  to  be 
bound  by  this  mechanical  standard  and  offered  sterling,  whose 
value  would  be  fixed  by  British  credit.  In  the  result,  the 
British  pound  came  back  approximately  to  what  it  was  when 
Britain  was  in  control  of  the  central  exchanges.  It  has  been 
a  triumph,  and  to  all  appearance  one^which  is  welcomed  in 
all  countries. 
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Nothing  dramatic  has  happened  in  Ireland,  though  much  is 
brewing.  There  are  many  protests  against  Mr.  de  Valera’s 
policy  from  the  men  who  have  goods  to  sell, 
but  it  seems  agreed  that  his  personal  prestige 
is  unshaken  and  that  when  the  pinch  is  more 
widely  felt  the  small  farmers  will  blame  England,  not  him. 
In  short,  Mr.  de  Valera  is  once  more  proving  himself  a  valuable 
chief  for  insurrection.  But  to  rebel  against  a  government  is 
one  thing,  and  to  go  to  war  with  your  market  quite  another  ; 
and  the  prospects  are  formidable  for  prosperity  as  we  have 
understood  it.  Mr.  de  Valera,  however,  is  convinced  that 
prosperity  of  a  different  type  is  attainable,  and  his  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  guaranteed  price  for  Irish-grown  grain  is  a  step 
towards  the  realisation  of  this  belief.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,  and  in  the  North,  agriculture,  which  is 
Ulster’s  main  industry,  owes  Mr.  de  Valera  a  statue.  Land 
in  the  Six  Counties  is  mainly  owned  by  Protestants,  and  they, 
like  all  farmers,  have  felt  the  depression ;  but  the  peculiarly 
favourable  circumstances  which  Mr.  de  Valera  has  created  for 
them  ought  to  relieve  this.  Belfast’s  staple  trade  also  may 
hope  to  gain  something  from  Ottawa.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  de 
Valera’s  supporters  desire  the  prosperity  of  the  linen  trade, 
though  its  difficulties  have  left  thousands  of  Irish  Catholics 
unemployed.  But  those  who  hope,  rather  against  hope,  for 
peace  in  Ireland,  are  anxious  to  see  the  factories  busy  again  ; 
since  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  are  a  great  field  for  the 
I.R.A.  to  work  in.  The  main  danger  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
I.R.A.  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  and  that  in  Ulster 
it  has  something  more  vulnerable  than  a  market  to  strike  at. 


In  England  the  only  trace  of  practical  interest  in  Irish 
affairs  I  have  met  was  concern  for  the  future  of  the  Dublin 


Hie  DuUin 
and  odier 
Lotteries 


sweepstake.  A  syndicate,  consisting  I  believe 
of  sixty  persons,  at  any  rate  holding  sixty 
tickets,  did  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  as 


to  whether  they  could  count  on  strict  observance  of  the  rules 
of  the  game.  I  felt  able  to  reassure  them.  Mr.  de  Valera’s 
Government  has  made  a  levy  on  that  part  of  the  proceeds  which 
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goes  to  the  hospitals — ^but  this  does  not  hurt  the  ticket  buyers. 
There  is  not  the  least  fear  that  he  will  risk  so  large  a  source  of 
income  to  the  country  by  proposing  to  annex  a  share  of  the 
prizes.  What  is  possible  is  that  his  Government  may  be 
inclined  to  annex  for  its  own  purposes  the  privilege  of  which 
the  hospitals  now  have  a  monopoly. 

In  a  curious  and  most  erudite  book  on  “  Lotteries  and 
Sweepstakes  ”*  just  published,  Mr.  L’Estrange  Ewen  enables 
us  to  see  for  how  long  a  period  European  governments 
financed  their  projects  by  similar  machinery.  State  lotteries 
began  in  the  Low  Countries  during  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  developed  the  idea,  and  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  went  in  for  it  on  a  grand  scale.  England  never  turned 
down  the  practice  officially  till  the  nineteenth  century,  when, 
under  the  virtuous  rule  of  George  IV,  Puritan  scruples  were 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  1826.  Lotteries  disappeared  and  betting 
on  horse  races  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  was  an  odd 
exception  made  in  favour  of  any  gamble  organised  to  promote 
the  sale  of  works  of  art.  Probably  they  reasoned  that  the 
desire  to  possess  any  given  work  of  art  was  not  likely  to  lead 
any  Englishman  into  temptation.  At  all  events,  they  have 
left  this  incongruity,  which  is  hardly  noticeable  in  that  complex 
of  absurd  self-contradictions.  The  law  regards  betting,  it  is 
true,  with  a  somewhat  disapproving  eye  ;  but  we  may  bet, 
and  we  do.  And  there  is  no  pretence  that  it  is  done  for  a 
charitable  purpose.  But  we  may  not  organize  lotteries  ;  when 
a  neighbour  state  so  far  departs  from  rectitude  as  to  do  this 
wicked  thing,  we,  citizens  of  England,  are  forbidden  to 
participate. 

The  whole  subject  bristles  with  fantastic  incongruities. 
Ireland  wants  to  raise  money  for  an  Irish  object ;  it  chooses 
to  do  it  by  the  machinery  of  English  horse  races.  There  may 
be  separation  politically,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  Irish  sweep 
is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  reputation  of  the  British 
turf.  That  reputation  rests  on  the  fact  that  horse  racing  has 
been  raised  to  the  respectability  of  a  religion  only  in  the 
country  where  lotteries  are  not  allowed.  In  fact,  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Irish  sweep  thrice  a  year  pay  tributary  homage 

*  Lotteries  and  Sweepstakes  (Heath,  Cranton),  15$. 
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to  England,  acknowledging  that  on  which  England  specially 
prides  itself,  the  paramount  position  of  British  sport. 

Yet  Irish  pride  can  afford  this  tribute  in  exchange  for 
flowing  cash.  I  believe  myself  that  the  extraordinary  success 
Lotteries  venture  lies  in  the  fact  that  Englishmen 

^  are  now  provided  with  a  law  that  they  enjoy 

Betting  breaking.  Certainly  many  people  are  going 

into  these  sweepstakes  who  would  never  have  troubled  to  put 
money  on  a  horse.  Their  legislation  has  provided  them  with 
an  adventure,  to  help  the  original  gambling  instinct ;  and  the 
promoters  in  Ireland  have  skilfully  exploited  the  romantic 
element  which  gives  the  lottery  its  fascination.  Legally,  it 
appears,  at  least  by  British  law,  any  betting  transaction  is  a 
lottery,  and  so  is  a  gambling  game  of  cards.  But  let  us  en¬ 
deavour  to  talk  sense  instead  of  law.  There  is  a  world  of 
difference  between  betting  and  taking  a  lottery  ticket.  When 
you  bet  you  have  something  to  go  on  ;  either  your  own  opinion, 
or  your  opinion  of  someone  else’s  opinion  ;  in  a  lottery  you 
submit  blindly  to  chance.  Each  man’s  chance  is  theoretically 
equal,  whereas  in  betting  on  a  horse  race,  you  buy  one  chance 
of  several,  each  of  which  is  fixed  by  expert  opinion  at  a  certain 
value.  The  expert’s  opinion  may  be  wrong,  but  at  least  you 
get  it  for  nothing.  V^^t  is  more,  you  buy  the  full  value  of 
your  chance.  Nobody  annexes  twenty-five  per  cent  of  it  to 
endow  hospitals  in  another  country.  Nevertheless,  the  lure 
of  the  sweepstake  is  greater  precisely  because  you  get  clean 
away  from  the  idea  of  an  investment.  When  you  bet,  there 
is  some  reasonable  relation  between  your  stake  and  the  prize. 
If  you  hope  to  win  thirty  thousand  pounds  on  the  turf  you 
must  be  prepared  to  venture  at  least  three  thousand  ;  but  in 
the  Irish  Sweep,  ten  shillings  will  give  you  a  chance  of  the 
same  amount,  though  not,  it  is  true,  the  same  chance.  More¬ 
over,  many  minds  are  still  affected  by  the  romantic  period 
when  the  owner  of  a  ten-shilling  ticket  ^ew  £350,000.  It  was 
not  well  that  this  should  happen  again  ;  even  gamblers  were 
shocked  by  the  disparity ;  and  nowadays  instead  of  one 
colossal  prize  we  have  many  very  large  ones.  Yet  the  institution 
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retains  the  prestige  which  it  acquired  when  this  fabulous 
bounty  of  fortune  descended  on  a  shop  in  Soho. 

As  to  the  morals  of  the  thing,  Mr.  L ’Estrange  Ewen,  who 
has  read  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  including  much 
formidable  denunciation,  lets  us  see  his  con- 
of  L^ttei^s  viction  that  the  British  legislature  is  foolish 
not  to  use  this  means  of  raising  money,  at 
least  occasionally.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  man  or  a  state 
should  not  sell  a  chance  ?  In  ordinary  life,  the  only  ethical 
regulation  is  that  you  must  not  bet  on  a  certainty.  If  ethical 
conviction  is  not  so  strong  about  this  as  about  cheating  at 
cards,  that  may  be  because  the  penalties  are  not  enforceable, 
since  it  is  har^y  possible  to  be  found  out.  Still,  when  you 
bet,  there  must  be  a  chance  of  your  losing  ;  though,  so  long  as 
the  result  is  not  decided  in  advance,  nobody  scruples  to  make 
sure  that  the  other  side  gets  fair  value  in  the  way  of  a  chance. 
Caveat  emptor  applies  with  full  force  in  all  dealings  between 
betting  men.  You  back  your  judgment,  it  is  no  business  of 
mine  to  lend  you  any  of  my  judgment — or  my  information — 
so  long  as  the  other  man  is  not,  for  instance,  backing  a  horse 
that  to  your  knowledge  has  already  been  scratched. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know — but  not  even  Mr.  Ewen 
can  tell  us — whether  the  flood  of  money  into  this  Irish  gamble 
has  lessened  the  bookmaker’s  takings.  In  short,  has  this 
legalised  and  so  scientifically  run  sweepstake  created  a  new 
race  of  gamblers  ?  Has  it  opened  a  new  vein  in  the  old  mine  ? 
I  do  not  know,  but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  The  average 
Englishman  will  not  ride  a  bicycle  on  the  footpath  or  dis¬ 
regard  a  notice  that  trespassers  will  be  prosecuted ;  but  he 
will  break  the  law  forbidding  him  to  take  tickets  in  a  lottery, 
and  will  take  pleasure  in  breaking  it.  The  inferences  from 
this  are  obvious  ;  and  some  of  them  are  formidable.  In  the 
European  country  where  law,  as  law,  is  most  respected, 
governments  are  not  wise  to  maintain  a  statute  which  not 
even  legislators  pretend  to  obey. 
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AN  OUTLINE  FOR  BOYS  AND 

GIRLS  AND  THEIR  PARENTS. 

Edited  by  Naomi  Mitchison.  Gollancx. 

8s.  6d. 

This  book,  unique  of  its  kind,  will 
mark,  we  think,  a  great  educational 
advance — for  we  do  not  doubt  that 
boys  and  girls  will  read  it  in  thousands. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  young 
people  (above  fourteen)  in  a  dignified 
and  inspiring  way  to  the  universe  in 
which  they  will  play  their  part,  and  it 
is  more  than  likely  to  lead  towards  an 
enlightened,  masterful,  and  joyous  life 
larger  numbers  than  find  that  path 
to-day.  Many  parents  and  teachers 
have  become  thrilled  in  mature  years 
with  the  revelation  that  has  come  to 
them  through  reading,  let  us  say,  a 
book  on  astronomy,  or  on  natural 
history,  or  on  the  ascent  of  mankind, 
and  have  said  to  themselves :  Why,  we 
wish  we  could  tell  this  to  the  children. 
That  they  have  occasionally  done  this 
with  some  success  we  are  gratefully 
aware.  They  have  handed  on  their 
enthusiasm.  But  here  is  a  book  that 
attempts  an  introduction  to  the  whole 
universe  of  discourse,  from  the  nebula 
beyond  the  mUky  way  to  the  necessity 
for  poetry.  One  of  its  remarkable 
features  is  thus  its  comprehensiveness, 
and  this  shows  an  imaginative  courage 
on  which  we  venture  to  congratulate 
editor,  authors,  and  publishers  alike. 
In  their  day  (if  not  indeed  stUl)  the 


little  books  written  long  ago  by  Edward 
Clodd — The  Childhood  of  the  World  and 
The  Childhood  of  Religions — ^were  very 
hard  to  beat,  and  there  have  been  others 
like  them ;  but  here  is  a  book  which 
discloses  the  whole  gamut  of  knowledge 
and  does  so  in  attractive  harmony.  It 
reproaches  us  for  not  sufficiently  taking 
the  children  into  our  confidence ;  apart 
from  our  particular  enthusiasm  we  have 
not  shown  them  what  a  brave  world  is 
theirs.  The  book  will  help  them  to  a 
big-minded  outlook,  and  we  never  tire 
of  quoting  Comte’s  wise  saying  :  Savoir 
d  privoir,  afin  de  pouruoir.  That  is 
the  deep  import  of  this  outline. 

The  social  importance  of  this  book 
will  be  clearest  to  those  who  have  given 
some  thought  to  the  diversity  of  the 
ends  aimed  at  in  educational  endea¬ 
vours.  In  the  first  place  it  has  to  be 
allowed  that  education  must  be  in  some 
measure  utilitarian,  for  the  learner  has 
to  be  helped  to  use  the  social  heritage 
deftly  and  effectively.  Here  come  the 
three  R’s,  and  some  training  in  observ¬ 
ation,  visualization,  registration,  and 
so  on.  The  new  book  has  not  to  do 
with  these.  In  the  second  place  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  in  some  measure  gymnastic 
or  brain-stretching.  The  faculties  must 
be  trained,  and  it  matters  relatively 
little  whether  this  be  by  way  of  mathe¬ 
matics  or  of  Latin  Prose,  through 
experimental  laboratory  work  or  by 
facing  the  intellectual  riddles  of  the 
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countryside.  The  efficiency  of  the  after  another  to  the  number  of  a  dozen 


methods  used  in  this  disciplining 
depends  largely  on  the  surroundings, 
on  the  teacher’s  gifts,  on  the  pupils’ 
temperaments,  and  on  the  available 
material.  But  some  mental  gym¬ 
nastics  is,  in  most  cases,  indispensable, 
and  a  lion’s  skin  is  never  cheap.  Yet 
it  is  not  to  brain-stretching  that  this 
new  book  directly  contributes. 

In  the  third  place  education  has  to  do 
with  the  equipment  or  furnishing  of  the 
mind.  There  is  need  for  mental  nutri¬ 
tion,  and  this  includes  not  only  science 
in  the  strict  sense,  but  other  kinds  of 
knowledge,  and  not  knowledge  only, 
but  educated  feeling  as  well.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  must 
be  learned,  so  as  to  counteract  or  cor¬ 
roborate,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  un¬ 
criticized  prejudices  of  our  Primary 
Unconscious.  In  this  furnishing  of  the 
mind  education  has  especially  to  do 
with  the  history  of  our  race,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  world  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
laws  of  health  and  happiness.  It  is 
with  this  furnishing  or  nurture  of  the 
youthful  mind  that  this  new  book  has 
mainly  to  do. 

It  would  be  as  easy  as  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  follow  the  chapters  of  the 
Outline,  and  praise  them  as  they 
deserve  to  be  praised.  They  are  so 
simply  written  that  boys  and  girls  can 
understand  them,  and  yet  there  is 
rarely  any  "  writing  down.”  They  are 
so  clear  that  we  do  not  always  notice 
at  first  how  deep  they  are.  They  are 
so  picturesquely  concrete  that  they  are 
often  thrilling,  even  exciting.  A  breeze 
plays  through  the  pages,  and  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  vividly  original.  We  see 
more  of  the  universe  of  knowledge  with 
every  page,  and  yet  we  do  not  lose  our 
way  in  bewilderment,  the  editor  giving 
us  all  the  clues  we  need.  A  quaint 
writer  speaks  of  the  reward  that  wo\ild 
come  to  us  if  we  could  open  one  eye 


or  so  and  see  more  and  more  of  the 
world.  Well,  each  chapter  of  this 
Outline  seems  like  another  eye  opened — 
all  through  the  domain  of  things,  all 
over  the  realm  of  organisms,  in  and  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  man  and  the  values 
that  make  it  rich.  But  besides  the 
comprehensiveness  to  which  we  have 
alluded  there  is  a  remarkable  unity- 
due,  we  suppose,  to  the  fact  that  the 
book  deals  in  a  sincere  truth-seeking 
way  with  a  coherent  evolution,  a 
”  whole,”  which  may  be  the  expression 
of  a  single  Divine  thought  or  purpose, 
that  eludes  us  in  its  majesty.  Anyhow, 
the  editor  has  chosen  and  influenced 
her  team  of  contributors  to  such  good 
purpose  that  the  result  is  harmonious. 
As  she  sa5rs,  the  book  ”  makes  the  facts 
into  a  whole  and  presents  the  glorious 
and  exciting  whole  like  a  great  crystal 
into  the  child’s  hands.”  But,  the  book 
is  as  dynamic  as  a  crystal  is  static  1 
In  plain  English  the  Outline  is  well 
knit  together.  It  is  well  integrated,  as 
one  might  say.  Everyone  knows  how 
geography  changed  when  it  became,  as 
one  of  its  devotees  said,  a  compendium 
instead  of  a  pandemonium  of  the 
sciences,  and  when  it  was  realized  that 
it  is  the  other  eye  of  history.  For  we 
know  now  how  the  doings  of  a  people 
have  been  largely  determined  by  the 
surface  relief  and  soil  of  their  country. 
So  it  is  all  round ;  we  must  see  know¬ 
ledge  ,whole.  Thus  excellent  results 
have  been  attained  in  America  by 
”  Orientation  Courses,”  sometimes  car¬ 
ried  so  far,  they  say,  that  the  students 
can  tell  you  far  more  about  the  inter¬ 
relations  of  the  subjects  than  about  the 
subjects  themselves.  Mrs.  Mitchison’s 
scientific  cartography  is  of  a  high  order 
— ^but  no  doubt  in  this  and  other 
respects  she  has  been  helped  by 
GoUancz’s  previously  published  Outline 
for  grown-ups. 
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Apart  from  new  knowledge,  which 
stands  by  itself,  and  apart  from  tech¬ 
nical  treatises  like  Einstein’s,  this 
Outline  must  be  reckoned,  we  think, 
as  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  im¬ 
portant  books  of  the  century ;  and 
every  right-minded  person  must  wish 
it  god-speed.  We  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  it  is  without  error  or 
omission,  for  it  is  deliciously  human, 
and  therefore  imperfect.  Thus  speak¬ 
ing  from  a  personal  professional  point 
of  view  we  must  notice  that  the  subject 
of  Biology,  which  is  the  central  science, 
has  been  cruelly  squeezed,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  some  of  its  seed-ideas, 
such  as  the  widespreadness  of  disease  in 
Nature,  do  not  read  quite  true.  We  find 
in  the  book  some  sad  omissions,  which 
should  be  remedied,  such  as  Play,  the 
Evolution  of  Love,  the  Web  of  Life. 


But  these  are  merely  crumpled  rose- 
leaves,  and  the  crowning  virtue  of  the 
Outline  is  that  it  soimds  throughout 
the  note  "  Science  for  Life.”  Its 
knowledge  becomes  wisdom,  a  lamp  to 
the  feet  and  a  light  to  the  path.  What  is 
mainly  wrong  with  our  troubled  world 
to-day  is  that  social  complexity  has 
outgrown  individual  understanding ; 
and  our  civilization  must  follow  that 
of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  others 
unless  we  learn  to  chart  our  sea  of 
troubles.  Towards  this  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  scientifically,  and  yet  wisely,  this 
book  is  a  notable  contribution ;  and 
when  all  boys  and  girls  carry  it  in  their 
knapsack  and  sleep  with  it  under  their 
pillow,  the  Kingdom  of  Man  will  begin 
again  to  come  in  our  midst  and 
the  joy  of  life  will  be  less 
shadowed. 


BOOK  COLLECTING 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  BIBLIO¬ 
MANIA,  by  Holbrook  Jackson.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  The  Soncino 
Press.  2is.  net. 

The  honourable  business  of  book¬ 
selling  is  centred  in  a  comparatively 
small  community, — mostly  pessimists, 
whose  reiterated  burden  is  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  world  no  longer  values 
books  as  it  used  to  do,  and  that  the 
trade  is  rapidly  going  to  the  grey¬ 
hounds.  The  motor,  the  cinema,  the 
skating-rink,  the  cocktail  party,  and 
the  Dailylight  Saving  Act — all  these 
things  are  against  it ;  and  so  are  the 
week-end  habit,  the  evacuation  of  the 
country  mansion,  and  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  service  flats.  There  is  no 
room  an5rwhere  for  books  nowadays, 
and  no  time  to  read  them.  In  a  new 


and  highly  menacing  sense, — habent 
sua  fata  libeUi. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
plaint,  but  there  cannot  be  the  whole 
truth ;  or  how  shall  we  account  for  the 
success  of  Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson's 
erudite,  ingenious,  and  exclusively 
specialised  treatise  on  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  Bibliomania  ?  If  people  no 
longer  collect  books,  they  clearly  find 
pleasure  in  following  the  philosophy 
of  collecting,  for  this  is  the  third  edition 
of  the  book  to  appear  in  two  years. 
And  it  is  a  book  of  rare  and  subtle 
flavour,  demanding  for  its  relish  the 
most  sensitive  of  literary  palates.  One 
can  imagine  the  commercial  sportsman 
of  Stevenson’s  ”  Wrong  Box,”  opening 
it  in  the  inn  parlour  with  a  puzzled 
stare  more  profound  by  far  than  that 
evoked  by  the  now  defimct  Athenaum, 
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“  Golly,  what  a  book  I  ”  he  might  well 
exclaim,  for  he  could  not  read  a  page 
of  it.  Assiiming  the  mantle  of  Robert 
Burton,  and  adopting,  with  amazing 
fidelity,  the  intricate  allusiveness  of 
his  style,  Mr.  Jackson  has  produced  a 
new  "Anatomy”  as  various,  as  swift  in 
transition,  and  even  more  entertaining 
than  the  old, — ^a  treasure-house  of  refer¬ 
ence,  anecdote,  and  wisdom,  all  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  gentle  art  of  book¬ 
collecting,  and  the  eccentricities  of  the 
collector.  Like  Dr.  Johnson’s  haggis, 
the  volume  is  full  of  "  fine,  confused 
feeding,"  the  more  to  be  appreciated, 
the  wider  is  the  reader’s  acquaintance 
with  literature  and  life.  And  this  is 
the  third  edition  in  two  years  I  Let 
the  pessimist  of  Paternoster  Row  say 
what  he  will,  the  epidemic  of  biblio¬ 
mania  is  very  slow  to  scotch. 

The  gift  of  reading  is  one  of  the  main 
distinctions  between  man  and  the 
animals  ;  and,  in  spite  of  learned  pigs 
and  performing  horses,  the  genuine, 
home-cured  Bacon’s  Essay  has  yet  to 
make  its  appearance  on  the  shop- 
coimter.  Man  is  still  the  only  reading 
creature,  and  he  inclines  to  start  the 
practice  a  little  later  in  life  with  each 
succeeding  generation.  In  an  age  when 
a  new  record  is  broken  every  morning, 
John  Stuart  Mill’s  precocity  seems  likely 
still  to  hold  its  own ;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  started  the  study  of  Greek  at 
three  years  old,  and  the  intensive 
methods  of  co-educational  Montessor- 
ism  have  yet  to  challenge  that.  At  the 
same  age  Swift  could  read  any  chapter 
of  the  Bible,  while  Harriet  Martineau 
knew  "  Paradise  Lost  ”  by  heart  when 
she  was  seven.  You  cannot  stuff 
capons  so.  But  it  was  even  thus  that 
the  past  produced  its  bibliomaniacs, 
and  no  doubt  the  best  of  them  were 
always  just  a  little  mad. 

Every  enthusiast  is  a  madman  to  the 
friend  who  does  not  share  his  enthu¬ 


siasm  ;  but  the  passion  for  books  has 
certainly  led  men  by  strange  byways 
into  many  a  quagmire.  Charles  Lamb, 
for  example,  was  a  little  mad,  when  he 
spent  a  whole  day  wondering  whether 
he  could  afford  to  buy  a  treasure  upon 
which  his  heart  was  set,  and  eventually, 
long  after  nightfall,  hastened  half  across 
London,  to  knock  up  the  bookseller  from 
his  bed,  and  strike  the  bargain  by  candle¬ 
light.  At  the  other  end  of  the  time¬ 
table  Lord  de  Tabley  showed  symp¬ 
toms  of  mania,  when  he  arrived  outside 
his  favourite  bookseller’s  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  strode  impatiently 
up  and  down  the  street,  waiting  till 
the  shutters  should  be  removed.  Mad¬ 
dest  of  all,  at  any  rate  in  the  judgment 
of  the  gourmet,  was  the  George  Gissing 
who,  having  but  sixpence  in  his  purse, 
and  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house, 
struggled  with  his  hunger,  bought  the 
faded  Tibullus  that  he  coveted  on  the 
Goodge  Street  stall,  and  retreated 
supperless  to  his  attic.  Men  have 
endured  strange  extremities  for  love  all 
through  the  ages,  but  it  is  in  legends 
such  as  these  that  the  love  of  books  is 
seen  surpassing  the  love  of  women. 

Nevertheless,  if  book-loving  be  mad¬ 
ness,  there  is  still  method  in  it ;  and 
Gladstone  prescribed  six  excellent  qual¬ 
ities  for  its  proper  practice, — ^appetite, 
leisure,  wealth,  knowledge,  di^imin- 
ation,  and  perseverance.  He  himself, 
he  protested,  was  endowed  with  only 
the  first  and  the  last,  yet  he  managed 
to  accumulate  a  library  of  thirty-five 
thousand  volumes.  The  great  secret 
of  successful  collecting  is  to  know  what 
you  want,  and  to  hold  on  to  the  quest 
until  you  get  it.  The  classical  example 
is  that  of  Lord  Spencer,  who  spent  a 
whole  year  hunting  on  the  book- 
barrows  of  Rome  for  a  certain  Martial 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  having 
found  it  at  last,  hurried  homeward  on 
the  instant,  without  having  visited 
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either  the  Vatican  or  the  Coliseum. 
The  enthusiast  who  collects  upon  that 
principle  often  lays  up  for  himself 
undreamt-of  treasures  upon  earth,  as 
witness  the  case  of  Sir  Edmund  Gosse, 
who  specialized  in  Restoration  Dram¬ 
atists,  most  of  them  purchased  for  a 
few  shillings  apiece.  When,  after  his 
death,  those  treasures  came  under  the 
hammer,  they  realized  several  thousand 
pounds.  In  later  years  the  greatest 
English  book-hunter  has  been  Mr.  T.  J. 
Wise,  whose  beautifully-housed  Ashley 
Library  in  Hampstead  is  the  Mecca  of 
all  true  bibliomaniacs.  He  has  col¬ 
lected,  first  and  foremost,  to  gratify  his 
own  taste,  but  he  was  also  the  first 
collector  to  specialize  the  system  of  his 
entries,  and  to  give  them  a  scientific 
uniformity  and  accuracy. 

Finally,  the  bibliomaniac  remains  the 
enduring  type  of  the  perfect  lover, 
loving  with  all  the  senses  at  humanity’s 
disposal.  He  loves  by  hearing,  as  he 
listens  to  the  rustle  of  leaves  that 
whisper  like  the  glades  of  Vallombrosa. 
He  loves  by  sight,  enraptured  by  the 
comely  page,  and  the  gracious  margin. 
He  loves  by  smell:  the  fragrance  of 
leather  is  sweeter  to  him  than  all  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia.  He  loves  by 
taste,  dipping  perennially  into  a  cher¬ 
ished  chapter,  for  the  sake  of  a  dainty 
phrase.  And,  above  all,  he  loves  by 
touch,  like  that  old  Canon  recalled  by 
Anatoie  France,  who  would  linger  for 
days  in  sun  and  rain  by  the  bookstalls 
on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  fingering  fondly 
the  beauties  that  he  could  never  hope  to 
possess.  The  true  book-lover,  loving 
with  that  quintuple  grace,  has  won  to 
the  secret  of  a  life-long  consolation,  for 
he  can  justly  boast  with  Macaulay  that 
he  had  rather  be  a  poor  man  in  a  garret, 
surrounded  by  books,  than  the  richest 
king  in  the  world,  who  did  not  know  the 
charm  of  reading. 

Arthur  Waugh. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  EAST  AND 

WEST,  by  Sir  Frederick  Whyte, 

K.C.S.I.  Sidgwich  &•  Jackson.  35.  td. 

Wide  as  is  the  field  suggested  by  Sir 
Frederick  Whyte’s  title,  he  has  done 
his  work  admirably,  with  new  lights 
for  those  who  know,  and  copious,  most 
readable  instruction  for  those  only 
beginning  to  study,  the  facts.  That  is 
not  to  accept  all  his  assiimptions.  The 
dictum  that  since  national  movements 
now  grow  with  unparalleled  rapidity 
"  the  speed  of  reform  must  contrive 
to  keep  pace  with  them  ”,  comes 
strangely  from  one  who  has  had  im- 
surpassed  opportunities  of  knowing 
that  raw  haste  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  failures  of  Nanking,  which  started 
four  years  ago  with  the  best  chances 
any  new  government  ever  had.  And 
one  could  quote  half-a-dozen  passages 
in  which  Sir  Frederick  Whyte's  own 
experience  cries  halt  to  his  enthusiasm. 

Yet  that  Asia  is  moving  again  cannot 
be  disputed.  The  popular  delusion  of 
a  pmrely  passive  East  is  exposed  by  the 
record  of  Attila,  the  Arabs,  Genghiz 
Khan,  and  the  Turks.  Since  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  restless  ”  Ocean  Men  " 
of  Europe  have  got  ahead  of  Asia, 
planting  their  standards  all  over  the 
world,  and  ”  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century  found  the  Asiatic  in  the  grip 
of  forces  greater  than  any  he  could 
command  Like  the  King’s  daughter 
of  Duntrine  in  Stevenson’s  fable,  he  has 
heard  the  Song  of  the  Morrow,  but  he 
is  still  a  long  way  from  having  power 
upon  the  hour. 

The  siuvey  of  the  influence  of  the 
West  on  India,  the  ”  other-worldly 
devotee  of  Maya  or  illusion,  is  fas¬ 
cinating.  Apart  from  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  suggestion  that  caste  might  actually 
be  made  the  basis  of,  instead  of  the 
barrier  to,  political  development.  Sir 
Frederick  Whyte  is  content  to  record 
events.  But  if  the  true  conflict  is  in 
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the  soul  of  India  herself,  far  deeper 
than  political  questions,  it  would  seem 
that  political  remedies  need  to  be  very 
gingerly  applied,  as  surely  the  Roimd 
Table  proved.  The  author  is  scarcely 
fair  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  who, 
having  to  keep  the  balance  between 
peoples  of  twelve  languages  and  2,000 
castes,  may  be  allowed  to  speak  with 
reason.  There  is  a  brilliant  appraise¬ 
ment  of  Gandhi,  who  “  quailed  before 
the  supreme  call  of  leadership  and  took 
willing  refuge  in  prison  as  a  welcome 
escape  from  responsibility  Yet 
Gandhi’s  personality  fired  India,  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  raised,  and  it  is  Great 
Britain’s  “  inclement  destiny  ”  to  have 
to  answer  them. 

Sir  Frederick  Whyte  seems  to  under¬ 
rate  the  seriousness  of  the  factional 
divisions  of  China  and  he  hardly  notices 
the  appalling  growth  of  Conununism, 
not  only  powerful  in  the  field,  but  more 
and  more  attracting  the  discontented 
young  intellectuals.  Yet  one  may 
share  his  hopefulness.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  best  Chinese  to  break 
the  disastrous  monopoly  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang,  to  broaden  the  basis  of  govern¬ 
ment,  to  concentrate  on  restoring 
order  in  the  Yangtze  valley,  the  key 
position,  is  much  to  the  good.  Even 
more  noteworthy  is  the  stirring  among 
the  dry  bones  signalized  by  the  Pei 
Hwa  literary  revolution,  mass  educa¬ 
tion  movement  and  new  position  of 
women.  Sir  Frederick  Whyte  is  prob¬ 
ably  right  in  thinking  that  the  Chinese 
now  would  welcome  constructive  help 
from  the  West  as  never  before.  The 
West  should  indeed  grasp  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  both  hands. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  Japan 
seems  to  be  for  settling  the  question  of 
East  and  West  by  deliberately  turning 
from  the  West.  She  has  always 
secretly  felt  that  the  Western  nations 
regarded  her  as  an  upstart.  For  that 


reason  she  was  bitterly  hurt  by  Great 
Britain’s  dissolution  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance.  Manchuria  has,  in 
the  common  phrase,  "  put  the  lid  on  ”. 
Sir  Frederick  Whyte  is  perfectly  right 
in  the  respect  he  pays  to  the  Japanese 
Liberals,  reinforced  as  they  are  by 
commerqants,  who  realize  that  bayonets 
are  no  cure  for  boycott.  But  he  might 
have  seen  that  indiscriminating  abuse 
about  Manchuria  (where,  as  he  most 
fairly  shows,  Japan  had  a  very  strong 
case)  is  the  best  of  all  wa5rs  to  destroy 
their  influence.  As  in  India  and  China, 
the  real  conflict  is  in  Japan  herself. 
The  West  can  only  attend  with  "  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  ”,  a  phrase 
hitherto  used  with  singular  misimder- 
standing  of  its  real  implications. 

O.  M.  Green. 


YEARS  OF  DESTINY:  INDIA,  1926- 

1932,  by  J.  Coatman,  C.I.E.  With  a 

Foreword  by  Lord  Irwin  of  Kirby,  K.G. 

Jonathan  Cape.  105.  6d. 

Opponents  of  Lord  Irwin’s  policy  in 
India  are  likely  to  regard  this  volume 
as  an  apologia,  not  because  the  ex- 
Viceroy  supplies  a  Foreword,  but  owing 
to  the  author’s  somewhat  partisan 
treatment  of  his  subject.  Lord  Irwin 
says  that  Professor  Coatman  writes 
with  the  knowledge  of  one,  who,  after 
seventeen  years  in  the  Imperial  Police, 
was  in  direct  touch  with  the  events 
dealt  with  in  his  book  ;  but  we  are  not 
told  in  what  capacity  he  ”  enjoyed 
exceptional  opportunities  of  appraising 
both  persons  and  things  during  a 
critical  period  of  Indian  history  ”. 

However,  the  book  is  an  interesting 
controverskJ  study,  seeking,  in  the 
author’s  words,  ”  to  show  what  has 
happened  and  to  bring  out  the  under¬ 
lying  forces  which  have  been  and  still 
are  at  work,  and  the  truly  fateful 
character  of  the  decisions  taken  during 
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these  years  of  destiny  It  is  a  useful 
addition  to  history,  adthough  the  author 
makes  a  curious  mistake  in  saying  that 
"Nadir  Shah’s  invasion  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
the  last  great  historic  invasion  from  the 
North-West  before  the  British  closed 
the  ill-omened  gate  But  Nadir  Shah 
invaded  India  in  1739,  sacked  Delhi 
and  massacred  the  inhabitants ;  Ahmed 
Shah,  the  Afghan,  repeated  the  opera¬ 
tion,  finally  entering  Delhi  in  1759,  and 
afterwards  driving  the  Marathas  with 
slaughter  from  the  field  of  Panipat. 

The  Governor  General’s  annoimce- 
ment  of  October  31st,  1929,  regarding 
Dominion  status  is  shown  to  have 
caused  misunderstandings  both  at  home 
and  in  India,  raising  hopes  of  early 
fulfilment  and  giving  scope  to  those 
who  were  ready  to  raise  the  cry  of 
"  bad  faith  Mr.  Coatmati  in  his 
Preface  quotes  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  Ireland  in  1828  ;  he  might  well  have 
quoted  what  Arthur  Wellesley  wrote 
after  the  Maratha  War  of  1803  : — 
"  What  brought  us  through  many 
difficulties  in  the  war,  and  the  negocia- 
tion  of  peace  ?  The  British  good  faith 
and  nothing  else  ’’.  That  good  faith 
is  due  not  only  to  politicians,  but  to 
the  myriad  peasants  who  look  to  the 
British  for  protection. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  book  lies 
in  the  presentation  of  Lord  Irwin’s 
dealings  with  Gandhi,  who  is  described 
as  politically  "  a  dangerous  sham, 
dangerous  b^ause  of  the  prestige  he 
has  acquired  through  his  personal 
characteristics  But  in  spite  of  this, 
and  although  we  are  told  that  this 
"  half-naked  fakir  ’’  (Mr.  Chmrchill’s 
expression,  here  quoted)  acquired  enor¬ 
mous  prestige  when  he  "  strode  up  the 
broad  staircase  between  the  towering 
troopers  of  the  Viceroy’s  Body-Guard  ’’, 
Mr.  Coatman  approves  of  the  Governor 
General’s  dealings  with  this  dangerous 


sham  ’’.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  read  what  Lord  Meston  says  in  the 
August  number  of  this  Review : — 
"  The  patience  of  the  Moslems,  already 
severely  tried,  cracked  imder  the  con¬ 
viction  that  Lord  Irwin  was  recognising 
Mr.  Gandhi,  Hindu  of  the  Hindus,  as 
plenipotentiary  for  all  India  ’’.  The 
significance  of  this  must  be  recognised 
by  all  who  know  India. 

Lord  Irwin’s  regime  is  shown  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  hiatus  of  political  turmoil 
between  two  periods  of  comparative 
calm  under  the  influence  of  Lord 
Reading’s  "  acute  judgment  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  mind  ’’,  and  of  Lord  Willing- 
don’s  firmness  ;  for  the  author  tells  us 
that  Lord  Willingdon  at  the  beginning 
"  foimd  his  task  one  of  great  difficulty 
and  complexity  but  admits  that  he 
"  soon  got  the  situation  in  hand  ’’, 
while  saying  that  he  "  carried  on  whole¬ 
heartedly  the  policy  and  methods  of 
Lord  Irwin  ’’ ;  although  he  questions 
whether  the  new  Viceroy  "  handled  the 
situation  in  the  best  possible  manner  ’’ 
with  regard  to  Gandhi.  At  any  rate 
Lord  Willingdon  made  a  political  desert 
for  the  Congress  extremists,  and  we 
may  call  it  peace.  But  even  those  who 
criticise  Lord  Irwin  must  admit  that 
he  left  Mr.  Gandhi  and  the  Congress 
Party  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

R.  G.  Burton. 
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POLITICS  OF  TODAY 

by  Alan  M.  Wells 


MODERN  THEORIES  AND  FORMS 
OF  POLITICAL  ORGANISATION, 

by  Gv  D.  H.  Cole.  Gollancz.  The 
Outlme  Series.  Is.  &d. 

MODERN  THEORIES  AND  FORMS 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANISA¬ 
TION,  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  Gollancz. 
The  Outline  Series.  Is.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECON¬ 
OMICS,  By  Maurice  Dobb.  Gollancz. 
The  Outline  Series.  Is.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  FINANCE, 
by  T.  E.  Gregory.  Gollancz.  The 
Outline  Series.  Is.  Qd. 

THE  INTELLIGENT  MAN’S  GUIDE 
THROUGH  WORLD  CHAOS,  by 
G.  D.  H.  Cole.  Gollancz.  5s. 

It  is  impossible  intelligently  to  follow 
the  course  of  politics  today  without 
some  such  course  of  reading  as  is 
represented  by  the  five  books  under 
review ;  and  though  there  is  in  them, 
considered  together,  a  marked  bias 
against  the  present  regime  and  towards 
the  ideas  of  the  political  left,  the  first 
of  these  characteristics  is  perhaps  not 
excessive  in  an  age  which  is  quite 
certainly  one  of  transition,  whether 
that  transition  be  towards  or  away 
from  Socialism. 

Even  in  the  writings  of  Professor 
Gregory,  whose  task  is  merely  to 
expound  the  methods  of  the  present 
financial  system,  there  is  evident  a 
certain  impatience  with  the  more  old- 
fashioned  apologists  of  that  system. 
His  remark  that  the  problems  created 
by  the  growth  of  the  international  short 
loan  fund  call  “  for  some  revision  of 
the  traditional  attitude  on  the  subject 


of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  acting 
as  an  international  centre  ”  is,  though 
a  masterpiece  of  understatement,  yet 
definitely  critical,  as  is  the  subsequent 
one  that  “  speculation  is  necessary, 
but  its  manifestations  ...  are  not 
always  of  the  kind  required  in  order 
that  the  economic  functions  which  it 
is  supposed  to  subserve  shall  be 
adequately  carried  out."  The  rest  of 
his  book  is  lucid,  but  somewhat 
academic,  since  he  barely  touches  on 
the  problems  of  the  relation  of  finance 
with  either  production  or  consumption. 

Mr.  Dobb’s  book  is  misnamed.  It 
is  less  an  introduction  than  a  critical 
essay,  useless  without  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  authors  who 
are  criticised.  As  such,  however,  it 
is  valuable,  and  it  may  also  be  of  use 
to  an  intending  student  as  a  warning  of 
the  limitations  of  his  subject.  Most 
modem  economists,  he  asserts,  do  not 
attempt  the  task  envisaged  by  the 
older  "  political  ”  economists,  to  define 
a  stand^d  of  intrinsic  value  by  which 
the  whole  economic  system  may  be 
surveyed,  whether  for  critical  or  apolo¬ 
getic  purposes.  This  object  they  have 
relinquished,  and  declined  upon  a 
mere  theory  of  market  prices,  useful 
enough  in  its  own  way,  but  affording 
no  standard  by  which  to  judge  or 
criticise  the  economic  system  as  a 
whole. 

By  these  standards  Mr.  Cole  escapes, 
as  he  in  fact  obviously  does,  from  the 
ranks  of  modem  economists,  and 
occupies  a  field  of  his  own.  In  the  most 
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limited  in  scope  of  these  three  books, 
that  on  industrial  organisation,  he  is 
concerned  as  much  with  the  moral 
value  as  with  the  material  efficiency 
of  the  institutions  concerned.  He  is 
adequate  and  lucid  in  his  description  of 
the  principal  developments  of  capitalist 
organisation,  but  his  object  is  ulti¬ 
mately  critical  and  his  standard  rather 
ethical  than  practical,  though  he  does 
not  neglect  the  latter  aspect ;  and  in 
more  than  half  his  rather  limited  space 
he  concerns  himself  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  improvement  offered  by 
current  theories,  mainly  that  of  Social¬ 
ism.  This  part  of  his  book  is  of 
paramount  importance,  since  it  prob¬ 
ably  indicates  the  practical  implica¬ 
tions  of  Socialist  policy  in  this  coimtry 
for  the  ordinary  citizen,  and  should 
accordingly  be  read  by  everyone  who 
is  interested  to  know  what  he  is 
supporting  or  opposing  in  Socialism, 
a  subject  of  which  there  is,  of  course, 
very  general  ignorance  in  all  the 
parties. 

His  second  volmne  in  the  Outline 
Series  is  the  only  one  of  those  under 
review  which  goes  back  much  beyond 
the  period  of  Adam  Smith.  In  it  he 
traces  the  development  of  political 
theories  (he  has  naturally  little  space 
here  to  touch  on  actual  forms)  from  the 
time  of  Plato  onwards  to  that  of 
Mussolini,  and  his  sununary  is  remark¬ 
ably  fair,  lucid  and  comprehensive.  It 
is,  in  fact,  probably  the  best  popular 
summary  of  the  sort  in  the  space  to  be 
procured,  if  the  necessity  of  including 
modem  developments  is  recognised.  In 
the  section  concerned  with  these, 
Mr.  Cole  brings  out  with  marked  im¬ 
partiality  the  resemblances  between 
the  Communist  and  Fascist  ideals,  as 
two  forms  of  that  “  ccJrporative  state  ” 
which  is  the  best-known  alternative  to 
parliamentary  democracy.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  he  is 


equally  accurate  in  defining  their 
differences,  though  even  here  he  ap¬ 
pears  sincere  in  his  endeavour  to  be 
fair. 

In  The  Intelligent  Man's  Guide 
Through  World  Chaos,  Mr.  Cole  develops 
his  main  theme,  the  evolution  of  an 
individualist  towards  a  Socialist  state, 
from  another  angle.  He  examines  the 
economic  history  of  the  last  150  years, 
to  find  out  whether  the  institutions 
evolved  by  capitalism  are  adequate  to 
the  task  of  organising  the  economic  life 
of  today.  He  comes,  not  quite  sur¬ 
prisingly,  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  not,  and  propounds  the  alternative 
offered  by  Socialism.  But  this  bald 
summary  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
magnificent  scope  and  breadth  of  his 
conception,  nor  to  the  point  and 
practical  seriousness  of  the  treatment. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  do  this  in  the 
space  available  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
must  therefore  suffice  to  say  that  the 
book  justifies  its  title,  leaving  im- 
touched  no  aspect  of  importance  in  its 
consideration  of  our  time  and  of  the 
future.  I  should  like,  however,  espe¬ 
cially  to  reconunend  the  sections  on 
money  and  the  control  of  credit. 
There  Mr.  Cole,  while  allowing  them  due 
credit  for  their  critical  abilities,  yet 
effectively  and  shortly  disposes  of  the 
theories  of  the  currency  cranks  who 
hope  to  right  the  world  by  changing 
the  credit  system.  He  explains  clearly 
the  limitations  of  the  quantity  theory 
of  money,  and  suggests  at  least 
plausibly  that  what  is  required  is  no 
mere  change  in  the  mechanism,  but 
change  in  the  whole  object  of  the 
system,  to  bring  about  smooth  working. 
On  the  Russian  question,  Mr.  Cole  may 
be  described  as  being  biased  in  par¬ 
ticular  discussion  of  the  Russian  situa¬ 
tion,  but  balanced  in  the  conclusions 
drawn  as  to  the  possibility  of  extending 
the  Russian  system. 
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A  TESTAMENT  OF  LIGHT:  AN 

ANTHOLOGY,  made  and  edited  by 

Gerald  Bullett.  J.  M.  Dent.  55.  net. 

Mr.  Gerald  Bullett,  with  the  can¬ 
dour  of  a  generous  admiration,  having 
seen  how  broad  the  way  of  an  indicated 
excellence  has  proved,  now  follows  it 
himself.  The  title  of  his  anthology  is 
a  double  acknowledgement :  for  the 
plan  and  method  of  it  at  once  proclaim 
it  to  be,  not  an  imitation  of,  but  a 
companion  to.  The  Spirit  of  Man,  and 
its  content  is  a  part  of  that  written 
covenant  of  the  spirit  with  itself  which 
says  “  Let  there  be  light "  so  that 
Beauty  may  be  seen. 

With  a  wisdom  and  restraint  that 
many  other  anthologists  might  copy 
to  their  own  gain,  and  ours,  Mr.  Bullett 
in  collecting  his  gleanings  from  the 
field  of  religious  literature  has  been 
chary  of  quotation  from  the  mystics. 
Ruysbroek  and  Novalis,  Saint  Teresa 
and  Molinos,  Donne  and  Juliana  of 
Norwich  are  among  the  more  obvious 
writers  from  whom  Mr.  Bullett  has 
taken  little  or  nothing.  "  However 
real  may  be  the  experience  that  inspires 
them,  such  radiant  theorizings  are 
inevitably  something  in  the  nature  of 
mythology  "  he  says  in  explaining  this 
reticence.  His  book  is  to  be  read,  not 
for  its  literary  excellences,  but  for  the 
argument,  carefully  built  up  through 
each  successive  page,  and,  ultimately, 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  Mr.  Bullett ’s 
own  personal  eclecticism. 

For  an  anthology  is,  in  its  own  way,  a 
spiritual  autobiography,  an  index  not 
only  of  taste  but  of  character  as  well ; 
and  when,  as  in  Mr.  Bullett 's  Testament, 
the  purpose  of  that  anthology  is 
avowedly  to  exalt  the  religious  spirit, 
it  may  l^ome  a  confession  as  full  and, 
under  the  veil  of  its  quoted  authorities, 
as  frank,  as  any  first  novel  or  self- 
revealing  lyric. 

Mr.  Bullett,  taking  Jacob  Boheme’s 


picturesque  metaphor  as  a  guide,  has 
chosen  those  authors  who  use  "the 
hammer  that  can  strike  my  bell". 
We  must  read  his  responses  to  the 
hammer-strokes,  while  Iktening  to  our 
own,  in  his  arrangement  of  each  separate 
attack  and  in  the  notes  (here  the  meta¬ 
phor  enriches  itself  with  a  suggestion 
of  paronomasia)  which  as  always  in 
such  cases  are  almost  more  interesting 
than  the  texts  they  illuminate  and 
expand. 

Thus  reading  and  listening,  we  find 
however  variously  we  may  react  to  the 
strokes  of  Mr.  BuUett’s  hammer- 
wielders  ourselves,  that  he  is  a  hedonist, 
an  experimenter  with  sensation,  but 
without  grossness,  placing  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind  and  the  inexhaustable  joys 
of  a  fine  argumentative  firiendship  as 
high  as  any  experience  life  has  to  offer  or 
death  may  hold  in  an  enlarging  hand. 
Mr.  Bullett  himself  knows  why  he  has 
not  strengthened  his  argument  by  some 
quotation  from  The  Principles  of  Morals 
or  some  passage  firom  J.  S.  Mill : 
certainly  not  because  of  that  standard 
of  literary  excellence  he  has  so  firmly 
foresworn.  And  yet,  has  he  really  so 
denied  his  own  innate  power  of  dis¬ 
crimination  ?  Here  and  there  the 
brevity  and  conciseness  of  Lao-Tze 
expounding  Tao,  the  clear  aphorisms  of 
William  Penn  are  introduced  or  followed 
by  little  flames  of  song  cherished  and 
nursed  under  the  anthologist’s  gamer¬ 
ing  palm  to  light  his  argument.  The 
lovely  sextets  from  The  Heart’s  Journey, 
beginning, 

"  Sing  bravely  in  my  heart  you 
patient  birds  ’’ 

separate  two  sturdy  paragraphs  from 
sermons,  and  there  are  extracts  from 
impublished  poems  by  Frank  Kendon 
that,  without  any  suggestion  of  hammer- 
blows,  must  ring  bells  in  the  heart  of 
any  lover  of  lovely  verse.  The  hedonist 
breaks  through  the  austerities  of  the 
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searcher  for  religious  expressioi.  other 
than  that  of  the  mystic,  in  these  bright 
releases  of  song,  and  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  Mr.  BuUett  as  he  most  companion- 
ably  is,  accompanying  the  thinker  he 
has  compiled  for  himself  and  for  us  in 
these  admirable  pages. 

Naomi  Royde-Smith. 


ADVENTURES  OP  A  NOVELIST, 

by  Gertrude  Atherton.  Jonathan  Cape. 

155. 

Mrs.  Atherton  has  had  a  crowded  life. 
The  result  is  a  crowded  book,  full  of 
interesting  matter,  some  of  which 
would  be  even  more  interesting  if  it 
had  a  little  more  space  to  spread  itself 
over.  But  with  558  closdy  printed 
pages,  it  is  perhaps  exacting  to  ask 
for  more.  Only  it  is  tantalising  to  get 
so  good  an  impression  as  she  gives  in 
three  or  four  pages  of  London  in  the 
nineties,  and  then,  instead  of  personal 
portraits,  to  be  put  off  with  a  mere  list 
of  celebrities. 

But  Mrs.  Atherton  makes  up  for  it 
later  on.  She  does  give  us  some  full- 
length  portraits,  chiefly  of  people 
whose  tragic  destiny  it  was  to  tod 
themselves  at  war  with  the  social  con¬ 
ventions  of  their  time.  Oscar  WUde 
is  one,  his  mother.  Lady  Wilde,  the 
"  Speranza  ”  of  literary  Dublin,  is 
another.  Then  we  have  Lady  Colin' 
Campbell,  whose  divorce  was  a  cause 
cilebre  of  the  “  eighties,”  and  a  laugh¬ 
able  encounter  in  her  drawing-room 
with  Henry  James,  when  Mrs.  Ather¬ 
ton  found  herself  unexpectedly  and 
uncomfortably  de  trap.  There  are 
stories,  too,  of  Whistler,  and  George 
Moore,  and  William  Sharp,  and  Robert¬ 
son  NicoU,  and  a  whole  generation  of 
literary  folk,  few  of  whom  still  survive. 


But  with  the  gift  of  the  bom  novelist, 
Mrs.  Atherton  does  make  live  again 
that  period  of  prosperity  and  ease 
”  when  men  went  late  to  business  and 
wore  silk  hats,”  when  Mayfair  and 
Belgravia  were  gay  with  window-boxes, 
when  “  during  the  long  twilight  Picca¬ 
dilly  was  crowded  with  broughams 
and  hansoms  carrying  men  and  women 
in  evening  dress  ”  to  restaurants  or 
theatres,  when  the  Princess  of  Wales 
drove  daily  in  the  Park,  and  ”  as  she 
passed,  every  hat  was  lifted  and  every 
neck  was  bent.” 

Though  a  Londoner  may  timi 
first  to  her  reminiscences  of  English 
society,  the  earlier  part  of  her  book, 
with  its  picture  of  old  California,  has 
greater  freshness  of  interest  and  real 
historic  value.  She  knew  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  long  before  it  was  a  great  city, 
and  she  has  mixed,  both  as  a  Franklin, 
and  as  a  descendant  of  the  old  Spanish 
settlers,  with  almost  every  section  of 
its  society. 

By  temperament  she  was  no  peace¬ 
maker.  She  admits  she  was  a  "  diffi¬ 
cult  ”  child,  and  that  was  to  put  it 
mildly,  and  she  certainly  had  more 
than  her  share  of  Whistler’s  “gentle 
art  of  making  enemies.”  She  put 
herself  hopelessly  in  the  wrong  with 
the  social  world  she  married  into  by 
publishing,  as  her  first  novel,  a  revivjJ 
of  an  ancient  scandal  with  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  portraits  of  many  prominent 
people.  And  she  seems  to  have  been 
perennially  at  odds  with  the  critics, 
especially  the  American  critics.  Lon¬ 
don  reviewers  treated  her  better. 
Dare  one  suggest  that  her  fellow- 
countrymen  were  better  equipped  to 
tod  the  joints  in  her  armour  ?  But 
she  has  lived  a  full  life,  and  she  gives  us 
here  the  cream  of  it.  European  and 
American  readers  both  owe  her  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  D.  H. 
LAWRENCE.  Seeker,  105.  6rf. 

Am  I  not  Balaam’s  ass, 

Golden-mouthed  occasionally  ? 

But  mostly  do  you  not  detest  my 
bray  ?  " 

In  these  lines  by  D.  H.  Lawrence 
there  is  one  of  his  numerous  flashes 
of  half-shy,  half-defiant  self-portraiture 
and  self-criticism.  Considering  the 
words  one  drifts  as  usual  towards  a 
discussion  of  Lawrence’s  message,  for 
the  ass’s  bray  and  the  voice  of  God 
are  inextricably  interwoven.  And  yet, 
it  is  true,  he  is  only  occasionally  golden¬ 
mouthed.  There  are  pages  of  versifi¬ 
cation  in  this  book  which,  but  for  their 
personal  associations  and  even  with 
them,  are  almost  unreadable,  and  one 
recalls  that  the  ass  was  inspired  only 
when  the  perverse  prophet  was  in  the 
saddle.  Among  these  early  verses 
called  Rhjmiing  Poems  there  is  little 
beside  “  Virgin  Youth  ”  to  detain  us 
with  the  authority  of  poetry.  Between 
fond  hope  and  fond  melancholy  these 
poems  lie,  and  it  is  incredible  that 
they  are  contemporary  with  the  novels 
where  his  sensuous  descriptions,  his 
strange  power  of  rendering  the  physical 
liuninosity  and  throbbing  of  living 
things  was  at  its  height. 

But  in  Lawrence  it  was  common  to 
find  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous 
side  by  side,  and  this  was  by  no  means 
always  unconscious.  In  "  Virgin’s 
Youth,”  for  example,  there  are  the 
concluding  lines : — 

,  I  salute  thee 

But  to  deflower  thee.  My  tower  im¬ 
pinges 

On  nothingness.  Pardon  me  I  ” 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  these  last 
two  words  are  awful  ineptitude.  They 
may  be  painfully  jarring,  but  the  anti¬ 
climax  is  typic^.  It  is  that  note  of 
half-jeering  self-criticism  of  the  lonely 


man,  standing  (in  the  final  analysis) 
self-conscious  and  apart.  He  makes 
a  world  for  himself,  then  after  a 
struggle  and  feeling  there  is  no  place 
for  him  in  it,  withdraws  with  a  bitter 
grin.  Most  poets,  and  I  think  the 
greatest,  make  their  world  and  do 
not  attempt  to  live  in  it  but  through 
it ;  and  in  justice  to  Lawrence  it 
must  be  said  that  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  distinction.  His  introduction 
to  this  collection  stresses  the  personal 
characteristic. 

It  is  when  this  interpolation  of  the 
person  takes  on  prophetic,  declamatory, 
or  even  merely  explanatory  authority 
in  the  poems  of  “  Look — ^We  have 
Come  Through,”  in  the  second  section 
of  the  book,  that  Lawrence  can  claim 
our  consideration  as  a  poet.  Here, 
though  his  fondness  is  embarrassing— 
to  walk  naked  requires  a  certain  lack 
of  humour — there  is  passion.  The 
Psalms  to  the  God  he  denies  have 
an  evident  influence.  He  chants, 
reiterates,  declaims ;  and  then  the 
voice  varies  from  the  prophetic  to 
the  disputatious  manner  of  the  traveller. 
Here  one  thinks  of  Whitman,  a 
Whitman  without  an  "  America,  a 
promised  land  ”  unless,  as  in  this 
erotic  metaphor  of  Donne’s,  that  land 
is  woman. 

Then  in  ”  Birds,  Beast  and 
Flowers  ”,  especially  in  such  poems  as 
”  The  Fish  ”,  "  The  Mosquito  ”,  "  The 
Snake  ”,  he  finds  creatmes  living  in 
that  apartness  postulated  by  his  in¬ 
tense  feeling  for  extremes.  After  con¬ 
summation,  to  be  alone.  To  the  Pro¬ 
testant  mystic  sensuous  immolation 
in  the  god  is  not  an  end  in  itself :  "  It 
is  in  fierce,  unutterable  resolvedness, 
distinction  of  being,  that  one  is  free.” 

And  here  in  these  poems  banality 
and  self  are  most  cut  away.  Luminous 
sympathy,  an  intense  sensuous  in¬ 
tuition,  sardonic,  faun-like  comment — 
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Lawrence’s  great  qualities — ^take  their 
place : — 

"  I  saw  a  water  serpent  swim  across 
the  Anapo, 

And  I  said  to  my  heart,  look,  look 
at  him  I 

With  his  head  up,  steering  like  a 
bird  I 

Of  fish 

“  Slowly  to  gape  through  the  water. 
Alone  with  the  element ; 

To  sink,  and  rise,  and  go  to  sleep 
with  the  waters ; 

To  speak  endless  inaudible  wavelets 
into  the  wave.” 

Of  the  mosquito : — 

"What  do  you  stand  on  such  high 
legs  for  ? 

Why  this  length  or  shredded  shank. 
You  exaltation  ?  ” 

The  declamatory  rhythm  of  the 
chant  is  there  still,  gaining  its  effect 
not  by  word-music  but  by  reiteration, 
the  drum-beat  of  self-obsession.  The 
poetic  phrase  abounds  in  the  preacher's 
mind.  From  the  moment  of  "  Virgin 
Youth  ”  we  are  aware  of  a  force  and 
a  vitality  that  are  irresistible  but  which 
in  some  maddening  way  are  tethered. 
I  found  myself  reading  these  poems 
in  the  way  that  one  would  read  a  poet- 
prophet's  note-book. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


FAMOUS  PLAYS  OF  1932.  Gollancz. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

DANGEROUS  CORNER,  by  J.  B. 
Priestley.  Heinemann.  Ss.  net. 

A  “  Famous  Plays  ”  volume  of  twenty 
years  ago  would  have  been  full  of 
thesis-dramas.  For  then  the  "  ad¬ 
vanced  ”  playgoer  looked  to  the 
dramatist  for  instruction  about  social 
problems.  He  received  it  from  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Galsworthy,  and  others. 
Nowadays  the  drama  has  ceased  to 


argue  and  expound,  and  its  younger 
practitioners  are  students  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  not  of  society.  Ronald 
Mackenzie,  whose  tragic  death  in  a 
motor-accident  followed  so  cruelly  after 
his  great  success  with  his  first  play. 
Musical  Chairs,  is  typical  of  the  man 
who  failed  at  school  and  learned  from 
life.  He  would  never,  I  think,  have 
become  a  theorist  about  society,  using 
grease-paint  to  generalize  al^ut  an 
ethical  issue.  He  had  roughed  it  with 
an  observant  eye,  and  Musical  Chairs, 
which  comes  first  in  Mr.  Gollancz’s 
choice  of  six,  is  a  play  of  fresh  vision 
and  terrific  vitality.  In  choosing  the 
mixed  society  of  Poland  for  his  tnise- 
en-scine  Mr.  Mackenzie  showed  some 
cimning,  for  an  exuberant  play  of 
mingled  sufferings  and  absurdities  is 
much  more  natural  in  the  absence  of 
Forsytish  English  manners  and  stiff 
upper  lips.  All  the  characters  stand 
out  with  their  "  humours  ”  plain  and 
vigorous ;  there  is  a  lusty  Jonsonian 
impulse  as  well  as  the  pessimism  which 
is  native  to  the  legatees  of  1914-18. 
Could  Mackenzie  have  gone  on  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  say.  But  in  Musical 
Chairs  he  has  left  a  considerable 
momunent. 

Mr.  van  Druten  is  represented  by 
Somebody  Knows,  one  of  the  best 
murder-plays  of  our  time.  It  did  not 
greatly  please  in  the  theatre,  because 
it  left  its  mystery  unsolved,  which  is 
vexatious  to  a  public  accustomed  to 
have  everything  punctually  cleared  up 
at  10.59.  The  refusal  to  answer  the 
eternal  query  ”  Who  did  it  ? "  is 
t5q)ical  of  Mr.  van  Druten’s  realism. 
Nobody  ever  does  know,  short  of 
confession,  who  committed  a  murder. 
That  somebody  is  found  guilty  proves 
nothing  certain.  Mr.  van  Druten’s 
extremely  subtle  study  of  a  flamboyant 
youth  who  might  have  killed  the 
prostitute  had  too  many  fine  shades 
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for  playgoers  who  want  essays  in  un¬ 
questionable  black  and  white.  But 
Somebody  Knows  is  one  of  his  major 
achievements,  as  the  other  play  of 
his  There’s  Always  Juliet  is  of  his 
minors.  It  is  a  trifle  which  needs  the 
lightest  shimmer  of  acting  over  its 
slender  surface.  This  it  received  in 
London.  Clumsily  played,  it  might 
make  a  deplorable  entertainment. 
There,  again,  one  sees  the  contrast 
with  twenty  years  ago.  The  thesis- 
play  was  vdued  for  its  argument  and 
coiild  stand  up  to  a  good  deal  of  bad 
acting.  But  the  modems  write  for 
the  actor,  not  for  the  actor  as  preacher 
in  disguise. 

Mr.  Clifford  Bax  won  considerable 
favour  with  A  Rose  Without  a  Thorn, 
a  historical  play  about  Katheryn 
Howard  composed  in  the  modem 
idiom  and  informed  with  modem  feel¬ 
ing.  Everyone  was  delighted  with 
this  escape  from  the  ordinary  Tudor 
convention,  which  so  often  creates 
something  far  less  than  tragedy  and 
not  much  better  than  tushery.  There 
are  two  American  items  in  the  volume. 
Mr.  Elmer  Rice's  See  Naples  and  Die, 
a  brisk  piece  of  nonsense  about 
Americans  abroad.  It  reads  less 
farcically  than  it  was  played  at  the 
Little  Theatre,  where  Miss  Olive 
Blakeney  almost  banged  the  comedy 
to  pieces  in  her  efforts  to  stimulate 
its  vitality  by  massage.  Once  in  a 
Life-Time,  by  Moss  Hart  and  George  S. 
Kaufman,  is  a  grand  satire  on  Holly¬ 
wood.  The  typical  American  drama 
of  our  time  is  not  the  tragic  Muse 
of  Eugene  O’Neill,  but  the  slogging 
burlesque  which  makes  life  its  punch- 
ball.  This  wild  raid  on  the  pretentious 
idiocy  of  the  screen-world  is  irresistible. 
It  must  be  terrific  on  the  stage ;  but 
only  to  read  it  is  to  have  an  hour  of 
del^ht. 

Mr.  Priestley’s  Dangerous  Corner  is 


an  extremely  ingenious  play  ;  its  title 
is  based  on  the  menacing  possibilities 
of  a  chance  word  and  its  development 
shows  the  complete  overthrow  of  a 
peaceable  domestic  scene  because  some¬ 
one  insisted  on  a  certain  question.  The 
plot  reaches  backward  to  pull  family 
skeletons  out  of  the  cupboard ;  the 
skeletons  are,  perhaps,  unnaturally 
numerous,  but  the  adroitness  of  the 
whole  is  remarkable.  Mr.  Priestley’s 
first  play  (the  dramatized  version  of 
The  Good  Companions  is  so  different 
as  hardly  to  count)  is  technically 
efficient  and  profoundly  exciting. 

Ivor  Brown. 


ESSAYS  OF  THE  YEAR  1931-32 
(Original  and  Selected)  compiled  by 
F.  J.  Harvey  Darton.  The  Argonaut 
Press.  Ss. 

At  the  present  day  one  comes  to  a 
volume  of  essays  rather  suspiciously. 
The  essay,  by  which  one  means  the 
kind  of  thing  Addison  and  Lamb 
wrote,  is  written  plentifully  nowadays, 
especially  for  the  weekly  press,  but  it 
is  written  against  odds.  The  essay  is 
not  an  important  form  of  modem 
literature.  It  is  obsolescent,  one  feels, 
if  not  obsolete.  Short  stories  and 
sketches  seem  much  more  necessary 
to  the  expression  of  the  1930’s  than 
the  essay  seems,  that  untidy  tuming-out 
of  the  mind  at  any  odd  moment.  What 
one  expects  from  an  author  today, 
if  he  tiums  out  his  mind  in  a  shortish 
piece  of  non-narrative  prose,  is  an 
“  article,”  that  is,  a  ”  philosophical " 
handling  of  a  theme. 

Some  of  these  essayists  justify  one’s 
suspicions  of  the  essay.  A  fair  number 
mix  Addison  and  Lamb  and  therefore 
write  obsolete  literature.  Mr.  A.  P. 
Herbert  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  are 
certainly  adepts  in  this  old  art  of 
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turning  out  their  minds,  but  they  would 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  im- 
important  nature  of  their  wares. 
Amusing  or  graceful  writers  is  all  that 
one  can  call  them.  The  writers  of  this 
kind  of  essay  rely  usually  on  their 
wit.  And  the  wit  of  these  essays  isn’t 
really  good  enough — ^two,  for  example, 
refer  to  ornaments  inscribed  as  from 
popular  seaside  resorts.  Others  attempt 
to  be  laughable  by  cataloguing  in¬ 
congruous  objects. 

The  authors  who  make  the  essay 
equivalent  to  the  article  succeed  much 
better  in  producing  something  suitable 
for  1932.  Mr.  Charles  Morgan  writes 
excellently  on  The  Nature  of  Dramatic 
Illusion,  Mr.  Middleton  Murry  on 
William  Blake  and  Revolution,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Walpole  on  The  English 
Country :  What  is  Happening  to  It. 

Then  come  the  writers  who  make 
the  essay  the  equivalent  of  the  sketch. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Booth  writes  well  on  Hermit’s 
Year :  The  Great  Derby  Myth  ;  and 
"  Quex  ”  on  Prickings  of  Memory. 

Mr.  £.  Gordon  Craig  succeeds  in 
combining  the  essay  and  article.  In 
his  Animadversions  on  Dancers  he 
is  seriously  animadverting,  but"  his 
thoughts  come  stragglingly  enough  to 
result  in  a  form  resembling  the  old 
kind  of  essay :  "  Up  they  leapt — and 
down  they  came,  ever  so  lightly — 
thud  i  Undismayed,  they  went  at  it 
again — ^up  they  went  and  down  they 
came,  even  more  lightly — ^pat  I  And 
now  thoroughly  encouraged,  they  went 
up  and  up  again — ^but  ever  descended, 
later  .  .  .  always  gracefully,  sometimes 
exquisitely,  but  down  they  came — 
ping  1  ”  He  writes  in  the  Lamb  vein 
as  far  as  creative  fancy  goes ;  but  the 
object  of  this  fancy  is  a  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  true  method  of 
dancing  in  ballet. 

Geoffrey  Tillotson. 


DENT 

THE  TESTAMENT  OF 

LIGHT 

hy  GERALD  BULLETT 

*  It  is  difficult  to  imanne  an 
anthology  being  made  with  better 
taste  or  with  less  respect  for  con¬ 
ventional  judgments.  I  shall  read 
this  book  again  and  again,  with  a 
sense  of  privilege.’ 

Stbt  in  the  Week-end  Review. 
‘It  is  a  casket  which  holds  many 
jewels.  I  have  read  the  book  with 
the  greatest  delight.* 

Mr.  Justice  McCardib. 
5s.  net. 


NEWS  FROM  THE 
MOUNTAIN 

RICHARD  CHURCH 
Frank  Kbndon  :  ‘  Mr.  Church  has 
written  a  travel-book  of  the  spirit, 
a  record  of  lonely  adventures  in 
unexplored  provinces.  Some  of  the 
short,  musically  clear  lyrics  are 
unequalled  in  our  time.’ 

John  O'London’s  Weekly. 

3s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  NOVELS 

POOR  TOM 

EDWIN  MUIR 

The  first  novel  of  modem  times  by. 
the  noted  critic,  poet  and  translator. 
The  scene  is  Glasgow. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DOVE  AND 
ROEBUCK 

ENA  LIMEBEER 

Miss  Limebeer’s  writing  can  be 
hkened  to  that  of  Virginia  Woolf, 
or  Dorothy  Richardson,  but  it  sacri¬ 
fices  none  of  the  traditional  qualities 
of  a  story,  clear  characterisation  and 
readabili^.  Her  tale  of  a  taproom 
Lorelei  hasspeed,  colour,  fascination. 
6s. 
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THE  WAVERLEY  PAGEANT,  edited 

by  Hugh  Walpole  ;  annotated  by  W. 

Partington.  Eyre  6-  Spottiswoode. 

8s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  sciolistic  world  of  ours,  many 
estimable  persons,  proud  of  their  per¬ 
ceptivity,  will  tell  you  that  Great  Scott  I 
is  a  tribute  to  the  fame  of  the  Waverley 
Novelist,  just  a.s  The  Dickens  /  testifies 
to  the  immense  popularity  of  the 
Victorian  novelist :  but,  despite  the 
post-War  craze  for  centenaries,  we 
English  are  not  a  race  given  to  com¬ 
memoration  of  our  great  writers.  Mr. 
Walpole  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
kindly  thought,  praised  for  the  fine 
criticism  prompting  that  thought ;  for, 
like  Mer^ith  and,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  like  Dickens,  Scott  has,  since  about 
1910,  been  heartily  scorned  by  the 
intelligentsia  and  even  by  a  misguided 
few  of  the  intelligent.  One  can  but 
suspect  that  these  detractors  have 
never  read  the  detracted  or  certainly 
never  read  more  than  one  book  of  his, 
for  the  person  who  can  honestly  and 
after  due  trial  say  that  he  despises  any¬ 
one  of  these  three  novelists  is  either 
ignorant  or  obtuse — ^probably  the  latter. 

After  admitting  <01  Scott’s  manifest 
faults  and  defects,  one  is,  I  believe, 
boimd  to  declare  that  here  was  a  fine 
man  and  a  very  remarkable  novelist : 
great  not  only  as  an  inaugmator  but 
in  his  own  right.  Concede  the  too 
leisurely  beginnings  and  the  indecently 
hurried  endings,  concede  the  excessive 
addiction  to  descriptions  of  architecture, 
furniture,  clothing,  and  scene  (though 
one  politely  excuses  Balzac  for  his 
inventories !),  concede  the  frequent 
stiltedness  of  the  conversation  in  the 
non-Scottish  stories  (the  Scottish,  by 
competent  assent,  being  the  best  of  all) : 
how  carpingly  little  you  take  away, 
how  very  much  is  left.  No,  this  scorn 
for  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
“  simply  not  good  enough  ".  Here, 


however,  is  a  book  that  deserves  very 
high  praise  on  all  covmts.  Even  as 
an  "  omnibus  ”,  it  is  insolently  cheap- 
just  such  a  gesture  as  the  Laird  of 
Abbotsford  would  have  made.  There 
are  close  on  700  pages,  well  printed  on 
good  paper.  In  the  space  of  thirty  pages, 
Mr.  Walpole  presents  us  with  a  very 
short  but  admirably  dear  and  illumina- 
ing  Life  and  with  an  invigorating 
critical  account  of  the  novels  and  their 
characteristics.  Like  the  wise  man 
that  he  is,  the  introducer  himself 
points  out  the  blemishes.  Moreover, 
he  has  achieved  what  I  suspect  he  set 
forth  to  do :  if  after  reading  this 
introduction  and  these  cunningly  chosen 
extracts  from  the  novels  (though  he 
could  easily  have  selected  three  times 
the  number),  the  most  sluggish  anti¬ 
pathetic  can  resist  the  feeling  that  in 
self-defence  or,  at  the  least,  out  of  self- 
respect,  he  should  straightway  make 
the  intimate  acquaintance  of  all  the 
Waverley  novels,  then  that  poor  fellow, 
it  seems  to  be  implied,  should  really 
see  his  doctor,  for  obstinacy,  after  all, 
may  be  due  to  pressime  on  the  brain. 
Equally  good  is  Mr.  Walpole  in  the 
notices  at  the  beginning  of  each 
section  of  cleverly  arranged  stories. 
And  Mr.  Partington  earns  our  gratitude 
by  his  tersely  helpful  annotations. 

Eric  Partridge. 
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SELECTED  FICTION 


THE  GEORGIAN  HOUSE.  By 

Frank  Swinnerton.  Hutchinson. 

Is.  Qd. 

The  Georgian  House  is  a  kind  of 
book  I  do  not  read  very  often.  For 
example,  I  have  not  read  any  of  Mr. 
Swinnerton’s  earlier  novels  ;  and  am, 
therefore,  unequipped  to  put  this  one 
high  or  low  on  his  list.  Yet  somehow 
I  had  a  very  fair  idea  of  Mr.  Swinnerton 
as  a  writer  before  I  read  this  novel ;  I 
had  seen  articles  of  his,  I  suppose,  and 
heard  him  discussed.  "  i^nnett — 
without  the  genius  ”  occurs  to  me  as  a 
remark  that  has  been  made  to  me 
several  times.  I  think  after  reading 
The  Georgian  House  that  the  remark 
is  true. 

Like  Bennett,  Mr.  Swinnerton  holds  a 
position  midway  between  young  and  old 
readers,  between  the  highbrow  and  the 
lowbrow,  and  he  reinforces  this  middle 
position  by  remaining,  in  spite  of  his 
successes,  honest  and  intelligently  in¬ 
dependent.  He  hasn't  run  off  to  start 
a  Book  Society  or  to  write  a  column  of 
slop  in  a  Sunday  paper.  As  a  novelist, 
he  would  stress  the  importance  of 
craftsmanship  and  the  need  of  a  good 
story.  By  standing  out  against  the 
modem  tendency  to  divide  novels  into 
those  that  are  good  stories  and  those 
that  are  literature,  he  has  attracted 
many  kinds  of  reader. 

He  is  the  novelist-craftsman,  in  the 
Trollope-Bennett  tradition.  But 
“  Bennett  without  the  genius  ” — ^and 
what  a  difference  that  makes  I  The 
Georgian  House  seems  to  me  to  be 


ever5dhing  that  from  the  craftsman’s 
point  of  view  it  should  be.  The  story 
is  good,  the  characters  are  interesting, 
the  book  is  varied  and  carries  just 
enough  suspense.  It  lacks  only  genius 
— the  thundercloud  coming  up  against 
the  prevailing  wind  of  the  author’s 
intention.  I  do  not  use  the  word 
"  genius  ”  in  any  exclusive  sense  of 
“  greatness  ”  but  merely  to  denote  the 
vitalising,  opposing  force  which  is 
apparent  even  in  the  lives  of  some 
minor  artists. 

In  Mr.  Swinnerton  (I  am  judging 
from  one  book)  this  force  is  lacking. 
The  result  is  that  he  cannot  go  beyond 
the  convention  in  which  he  is  working. 
The  Georgian  House  is  written  in  the 
convention  of  the  sleepy  south-coast 
village,  the  gossips  in  the  high  street, 
the  windfall  of  a  legacy,  young  men 
who  either  fail  or  succeed  in  Ufe, 
young  women  who  marry  or  drift  on 
to  a  shelf.  As  the  publishers  say 
**  The  book  has  a  hero,  a  heroine  and 
even  a  villain  ...  a  happy  ending.” 
This  convention  treated  with  genius 
can  come  to  life  like  any  other  conven¬ 
tion.  With  Mr.  Swinnerton  it  remains  a 
convention.  He  is  intelligent,  sensitive, 
possessed  of  invention  and  a  good  prose 
style  :  no  more.  The  Georgian  House 
is  remarkable  less  for  its  ”  truthful¬ 
ness  to  life”,  which  the  publishers  claim 
for  it,  than  for  its  truthfulness  to 
fiction.  And  that  is  not  to  be  sneezed 
at !  For  a  very  readable,  competent 
and  entertaining  fiction  it  is. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 
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THE  TWO  THIEVES,  by  T.  F.  Powys. 

Chatto  &-  Windus.  7s.  6d. 

DON  JUAN  AND  THE  WHEEL¬ 
BARROW,  by  L.  A.  G.  Strong. 

Gollancz.  7s.  6d. 

Of  modem  writers  few  have  been  so 
misinterpreted  as  Mr.  Powys,  or  so 
lavishly — ^and  often  indiscriminately — 
praised  as  Mr.  Strong.  Mr.  Powys’s 
method,  unique  not  only  in  con¬ 
temporary  literatmre  but  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  English  novel,  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  art  to  accept,  but  there  can  be  no 
possible  acceptance  of  it  as  long  as  it 
is  regarded  as  realistic ;  nor  is  its 
meaning  likely  to  become  clearer  if 
we  regard  it  as  pure  fantasy.  It  is  an 
essentially  subtle  art,  a  fine  mixture  of 
symbolism  and  natmalism,  allegory 
and  mysticism.  At  their  best,  Powys's 
stories  are  parables — one  would  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  modelled 
them  all  on  that  gem  among  stories 
The  Prodigal  Son — stories  of  earthly 
people  with  a  heavenly  meaning,  told 
in  the  simplest  language,  with  masterly 
economy  and  with  perfect  evolution. 
Mr.  Powys  does  not  break  fresh  ground ; 
from  The  Left  Leg  to  the  three  stories 
in  The  Two  Thieves  he  has  continually 
been  cultivating  the  same  field,  plough¬ 
ing  it  deeper  and  deeper  as  he  becomes 
a  more  mature  craftsman.  His  field  is 
small  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  he 
will  never  plough  another.  Even  his 
characters,  book  by  book,  remain  the 
same — ^and  these  also  he  will  never 
change.  His  most  important  characters 
are  God  and  Love,  and  his  minor 
characters,  though  passing  imder  the 
names  of  Mr.  Jar,  the  Rev.  Hayball, 
Thomas  Gidden  and  so  on,  are  really 
Avarice,  Jealousy,  Lust,  Covetousness, 
Beauty,  Desire.  Thus  his  characters 
are  not  characters  at  all,  but  qualities. 
He  is  the  John  Bunyan  of  our  time — 
though  a  Bimyan  with  disturbing  gifts 
of  irony — his  characters,  like  Bunyan's, 


simply  representing  earthly  vices  and 
virtues.  Their  very  speech,  stilted  and 
unnatimal  in  its  biblical  precision,  is 
not  the  speech  of  men  and  women  of 
this  world,  but  the  speech  of  figures 
in  poetic  allegory.  In  a  Powys  story, 
a  man  will  be  the  mouthpiece  for  greed, 
a  woman  for  desire  ;  they  have  rarely 
any  of  the  finer  shades  of  character. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  review  a 
new  book  by  Powys,  since  every  fresh 
book  of  his  is  simply  some  fresh 
presentation  of  an  old  formula.  One 
now  expects  nothing  new  from  Powys — 
there  can  be  only  something  more 
inferior  or  more  masterly.  The  essen¬ 
tials  and  fundamentals  of  his  work 
remain  the  same.  Of  the  three  stories 
in  The  Two  Thieves  we  can  say  simply 
that  they  are  true  Powys  and  leave  it  at 
that. 

Unlike  Powys,  Mr.  Strong  is  still  an 
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immature  writer,  an  experimentalist 
who  may  at  any  time  hit  upon  a  great 
formula.  The  Brothers  revealed  him 
at  his  most  powerful ;  the  stories  in 
Don  Juan  ani  the  Wheelbarrow  show 
him  at  his  weakest.  Strong  began  his 
career  as  a  poet,  but  in  this  latest 
volume  there  is  scarcely  a  line,  and 
only  one  story.  The  Rook,  in  which  the 
touch  of  the  poet  may  be  seen  or  felt. 
There  is  a  facile  devil  in  Mr.  Strong  and 
here,  for  the  time,  it  has  mastered  him. 
One  might  turn  to  any  page  of  The  Two 
Thieves  without  knowing  its  author, 
and  declare  it  instantly  to  be  Powys ; 
but  one  might  turn  over  every  single 
page  of  Don  Juan  and  the  Wheelbarrow 
without  detecting  the  hand  of  Strong. 
His  stories  here  might  be  by  anyone. 
There  is  scarcely  one  which  might  not 
have  been  better  done — ^and  better 
done  moreover  by  Strong  himself. 
One  is  aware  continually  of  all  kinds 
of  commonplace  phrases,  trite  situa¬ 
tions,  popular  magazine  conversations, 
shallow  psychology  and  facile  thought. 
There  is,  in  The  Big  Man,  a  paragraph 
which  it  is  possible  that  even  Miss 
Dell  would  have  hesitated  to  write. 

"  It  was  over.  But  he  had  spoken 
to  her.  Hallelujah.  He  had  spoken 
to  her.  Oh,  oh,  oh.  He  had  spoken 
to  her.  Now  lettest  Thou  Thy 
servant  depart  in  peace.  The  deep 
thick  note  of  his  voice  would  sound 
in  her  heart  for  ever.” 

Where,  when  he  wrote  this,  and 
more  important  when  he  revised  it, 
was  Strong's  sense  of  economy,  his 
sense  of  balance,  and  above  ^  his 
sense  of  humom  and  the  ridiculous  ? 
There  follow  also  other  cheap  and 
trite  phrases  such  as  ”  a  swift  hunger 
for  expression,”  ”  affirm  the  link  which 
boimd  them  ”  —  clumsy,  ineffectual, 
superfluous  phrases  which  the  short- 
story  writer  cannot,  and  must  not 
tolerate. 


There  is  much  in  this  volume  to 
arouse  the  suspicion  that  many  of 
these  stories  are  early  work.  One 
hopes  that  it  is  so,  for  the  sake  of 
Strong's  reputation  and  the  future 
development  of  his  art. 

H.  E.  Bates. 


BUTLER’S  GIFT,  by  Martin  Hare. 

Heinemann.  7s. 

THE  LADIES’  ROAD,  by  Pamela 

Hinkson.  Gollancz.  7s.  6d. 

THE  INVISIBLE  ARMY,  by  Desmond 

Ryan.  Barker.  85.  6d. 

Post  hoc  is  not  necessarily  propter  hoc, 
but,  whatever  may  be  the  political  and 
economic  results  of  Mr.  de  Valera's 
advent  to  power,  it  is  remarkable 
what  an  increase  there  has  been  this 
year  in  the  popularity  of  Ireland  in 
general  and  the  rebellion  in  particular 
as  subjects  for  fiction.  A  few  months 
ago  I  reviewed  three  Irish  books  in 
these  columns.  And  now  here  are 
three  more  books,  all  —  though 
in  very  different  ways — dealing  with 
life  in  Ireland. 

Martin  Hare  writes  with  subtle 
humour  and  a  rare  understanding. 
Butler’s  Gift  is  the  best  Irish  book  I 
have  read  since  Without  My  Cloak — 
though  it  is  the  story  of  a  very  different 
kind  of  family  and  is  told  in  a  manner 
which  is  totally  dissimilar  from  Miss 
O’Brien's.  The  Pallisers  consisted  of 
an  impoverished  rector  and  his  wife, 
loyalists  and  Church  of  Ireland  to  the 
marrow,  their  three  daughters,  united 
only  in  antagonism  to  their  parents, 
and  Dee,  the  son  of  the  house,  enabled 
by  a  legacy  to  do  no  work  and  be  a 
Republican.  Into  such  a  household 
came  Philip  Silver,  a  Liverpool  bank- 
clerk  and  a  distant  connection,  in 
hopes  of  learning  the  manners  and 
m<^es  of  the  Irish  gentry,  into  whose 
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ranks  he  believed  he  would  soon  be 
called  on  the  death  of  a  rich  old  man 
to  whom  he  was  remotely  related. 
The  Pallisers  were  a  family  in  which 
no  one  could  possibly  learn  anything 
of  the  slightest  practical  value  for  such 
a  purpose,  but  Philip  enjoyed  himself 
immensely  none  the  less.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  an  admirable  situation  are 
generously  exploited.  It  is  a  book 
which  one  reads  with  a  continual 
and  contented  smile,  and  is  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  best  description. 

The  Ladies’  Road  is  the  story  of  an 
Anglo-Irish  family  and  the  suffering 
of  its  women,  as  the  men — ^with  such 
monotonous  regularity  that  each  death 
is  expected  pages  before  it  happens — 
are  one  after  another  exterminated 
by  the  War.  It  is  well  written  and 
definitely  possesses  a  style — ^as  one 
would  expect  of  Katharine  Tynan’s 
daughter — ^whether  that  style  be  at¬ 
tractive  to  individual  readers  or  not. 
Miss  Hinkson’s  descriptions  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  verbose,  and  she  suffers 
from  that  habit  of  reiteration  of  a 
phrase  which  has  to  be  used  very 
cleverly  and  with  great  restraint,  or  it 
fails  to  attain  the  inner  significance 
that  it  is  intended  to  possess. 

The  Invisible  Army  is  a  vigorous 
if  rather  incoherent  story  of  bitterness 
and  bloodshed  from  Easter  Week  to 
the  unveiling  of  Michael  Collins’s 
memorial  statue.  Mr.  Ryan  has  painted 
some  vivid  scenes,  but  his  characters 
lack  individuality  and  his  style  suffers 
occasionally  from  a  regrettable  paucity 
of  verbs.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  life 
of  Michael  Collins,  though  his  vibrant 
personality  dominates  the  book.  After 
Collins’s  death  David  Harding  argued 
with  the  Tiger  Doyle  that  "  the  man  in 
the  street  prefers  a  live  Free  State 
to  a  dead  Republic.”  I  wonder  if  that 
is  as  true  now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Helen  Gosse. 


STICKY  FINGERS,  by  Dyke  Acland. 

H odder  &  Stoughton.  7s.  6<2. 

The  story  of  Sticky  Fingers  concerns 
the  rise  and  fall  of  James  Husing, 
a  second-rate  company  promoter,  who 
has  a  keen  nose  for  a  possible  victim 
in  the  financial  field,  but  whose  greed 
for  profits  blinds  him  to  the  arrival  of 
more  cunning  birds  of  prey. 

The  setting  of  the  story  lies  in  one 
of  the  shires,  where  Husing's  pretentious 
wife  hopes  to  get  a  footing  in  hunting 
circles.  "  Crasher  ”  Yarbury  Lincomb, 
an  amateur  horsedealer  and  racing  man 
is  eminently  successful  in  transferring 
some  of  the  City’s  wealth — via  Mr. 
Husing — ^to  the  good  of  the  racing 
world,  and  his  own  stable  in  particular. 

Sticky  Fingers,  though  making  no 
pretensions  to  literature,  is  a  very 
readable  story. 

E.  B. 
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